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CARLYLE  IN  SOCIETY  AND  AT  HOME. 
BY  G.  S.  VENABLES. 


During  two  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  Mr.  Carlyle’s  death  his  literary 
biographer  has  published  two  volumes 
of  his  “  Reminiscences”and  two  of  a 
biography  extending  over  the  first  half 
of  his  life.  Three  volumes  of  “  Mrs. 
Carlyle’s  Letters”  raise  the  number  to 
seven,  in  addition  to  two  volumes  of 
"  Carlyle’s  Correspondence  with  Emer¬ 
son,”  edited  at  Boston  by  Mr.  Charles 
Eliot  Norton.  The  more  interesting 
and  probably  the  fuller  half  of  the  biog¬ 
raphy  will  appear  hereafter  ;  and  Mr. 
Froude  has  at  his  disposal  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  letters  exchanged  between  Car¬ 
lyle  and  his  numerous  correspondents. 
All  the  English  publications  have,  with 
or  without  reason,  produced  a  painful 
impression,  although  the  general  esti¬ 
mate  of  Carlyle’s  personal  character  will 
probably  emerge  from  the  cloud  of  tem¬ 
porary  prejudice.  Notwithstanding  his 
anxious  avoidance  of  undue  partiality. 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXVIIL,  No.  i 


there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Mr. 
Froude  intended  to  do  justice  to  the 
memory  of  his  friend.  In  the  preface 
to  the  biography  he  quotes,  and  accepts 
as  obligatory  on  himself,  the  principle 
which  is  laid  down  by  Carlyle  in  a  re¬ 
view  of  Lockhart’s  ”  Life  of  Scott.” 
It  appears  that  Lockhart  had  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  indiscretion  in  noticing  foibles 
and  errors  which  qualified  his  delinea¬ 
tion  of  an  otherwise  perfect  character. 

“The  very  hero,”  wrote  Carlyle,  “of  the 
biography  is  rendered  unheroic,  unornamental 
facts  of  him  and  those  he  had  to  do  with  being 
set  forth  in  plain  English.  .  .  .  Know  that 
by  this  plan  only,  executed  as  was  possible, 
could  the  biographer  hope  to  make  a  biography; 
and  blame  him  not  that  he  did  what  it  had  been 
his  worst  fault  not  to  do.” 

The  result  of  Lockhart’s  adherence  to 
the  rule  was  that  Scott’s  literary  fame 
was  illustrated  and  enhanced  by  sympa¬ 
thetic  admiration  for  his  personal  quali¬ 
ties,  as  they  were  exhibited  in  his  private 
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career.  Carlyle  was  not  less  upright  or 
noble  than  Scott,  and  perhaps  in  the 
course  of  a  laborious  and  unworldly  life 
he  committed  fewer  serious  errors.  Mr. 
Froude,  in  the  formal  biography,  recog¬ 
nizes  and  describes  Carlyle’s  singularly 
pure  and  lofty  character  ;  but  in  other 
publications  he  has,*  probably  with  the 
best  intentions,  concentrated  the|  atten¬ 
tion  of  his  readers  on  the  peculiarities 
and  shortcomings  which  were  calculated 
to  produce  popular  disapproval  and  dis¬ 
taste.  The  latest  instalment  of  bio¬ 
graphical  documents,  consisting  of  Mrs. 
Carlyle’s  letters  from  the  beginning  of 
their  residence  in  London  to  her  death, 
is  interesting  in  itself,  except  where  it 
is  concerned  with  sordid  details  ;  but, 
as  far  as  it  indicates  her  own  occasional 
discontent  and  her  husband’s  domestic 
defects,  the  violation  of  privacy  is  re¬ 
deemed  by  no  compensating  advantage. 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Carlyle  consented  to 
the  publication  ;  but  Mr.  Froude  was  at 
liberty  either  to  suppress  the  whole,  or 
to  omit  the  letters  or  passages  which 
were  certain  to  provoke  offensive  com¬ 
ment.  It  may  be  confidently  asserted 
that  when  Carlyle  prepared  the  letters 
for  publication,  he  overlooked  com¬ 
plaints  which  have  furnished  unfriendly 
observers  with  almost  all  the  matter  of 
their  criticism.  The  principal  fault  in 
his  character  as  disclosed  by  the  letters 
was  a  certain  dulness  of  perception  in 
regard  of  his  wife’s  sensitive  nature. 
When  he  was  awakened  to  the  knowledge 
of  her  failing  health,  and  after  her 
death,  he  felt  deep  regret  for  his  former 
obtuseness ;  but  he  apparently  over¬ 
looked  the  meaning  of  many  of  her  let¬ 
ters,  for  he  refers  with  mournful  pride 
and  with  entire  absence  of  self-reproach 
to  the  relations  which  at  one  time  ex¬ 
cited  her  jealousy,  while  his  unintended 
neglect  of  her  sufferings  is  always  re¬ 
membered  with  sorrow  and  remorse. 
Mr.  Froude  discharges  bis  self-imposed 
duty  of  unreserved  exposure  by  carefully 
directing  attention  to  an  episode  which 
occupies  fewer  than  twelve  pages  out  of 
twelve  hundred  of  Mrs.  Carlyle’s  pub¬ 
lished  letters.  In  his  conscientious  de¬ 
termination  to  leave  nothing  untold,  he 
has  not  confined  himself  to  the  materials 
for  personal  criticism  and  gossip  which 
were  in  well  intended  candor  furnished 
by  Carlyle  himself. 


July, 

"  A  part  only,”  says  Mr.  Froude,  ”  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extracts  was  selected  by  Mr.  Carlyle, 
and  a  part  sufficient  merely  to  leave  a  painful 
impression  without  explaining  the  origin  of  his 
wife’s  discontent.  There  ought  to  be  no  mys¬ 
tery  about  Carlyle,  and  there  is  no  occasion 
for  mystery.  The  diaries  and  other  papers 
were  placed  in  my  hands  that  I  might  add 
whatever  I  might  think  necessary  in  the  way 
of  elucidation,  and  in  this  instance  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  avail  myself  of  his  per¬ 
mission." 

It  is  true  that  there  is  no  occasion  for 
mystery  in  so  ordinary  and  intelligible  a 
grievance  as  the  vexation  of  a  wife 
wltose  husband  finds  another  house  oc¬ 
casionally  more  attractive  than  his  own. 
In  this  case  there  was  no  question  of 
even  temporary  separation,  for  Mrs. 
Carlyle  habitually  accompanied  Carlyle 
in  his  visits,  or,  if  she  at  any  time  de¬ 
clined  an  invitation,  the  refusal  was 
given  by  her  own  desire.  Mr.  Froude 
gives  an  animated  and  accurate  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  society  in  which  Carlyle  for 
some  years  found  his  chief  enjoyment. 

“  Mr.  Baring,  afterward  Lord  Ashburton, 
one  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  in  the  high 
circle  of  English  public  life,  was  among  the 
first  to  recognize  Carlyle’s  extraordinary  quali¬ 
ties.  He  soon  became,  and  he  remained  to  his 
death,  the  most  intimate  and  attached  of  Car¬ 
lyle’s  friends.  Lady  Harriet  was  a  gifted  and 
brilliant  woman,  who  cared  nothing  for  the 
frivolous  occupations  of  fashion.  She  sought 
out  and  surrounded  herself  with  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  persons  in  politics  and  literature, 
and  was  the  centre  of  a  planetary  system  in 
which  statesmen,  poets,  artists,  every  man  who 
had  raised  himself  into  notice  by  genuine  in¬ 
tellectual  worth,  revolved  while  she  lived  as 
satellites.  By  Lady  Harriet,  Carlyle  was  ar¬ 
dently  welcomed.  In  the  world  which  gathered 
about  herself  and  her  husband  he  found  himself 
among  persons  whom  he  could  more  nearly  re¬ 
gard  as  his  equals  than  any  whom  he  had  met 
with  elsewhere.  He  was  thrown  into  con¬ 
nection  with  the  men  who  were  carrying  on 
the  business  of  the  world,  in  a  sphere  where  he 
could  make  his  influence  felt  among  them.  He 
was,  perhaps,  at  one  time  ambitious  of  taking 
an  active  part  in  such  affairs  himself,  and  of 
‘  doing  something  more  for  the  world,’  as  Lord 
Byron  said,  ‘  than  writing  books  for  it.’  At 
any  rate  his  visits  to  ^th  House,  and  the 
Grange,  Lord  Ashburton’s  house  in  Hamp¬ 
shire,  gave  him  great  enjoyment,  and  for 
many  years  as  much  of  his  leisure  as  he 
could  spare  was  spent  in  the  Ashburton  so¬ 
ciety.’’ 

"  The  acquaintance  which  was  so  agreeable 
to  himself  was  less  pleasant  to  Mrs.  Carlyle. 
She  was  intensely  proud  of  her  husband,  and 
wished  to  be  first  with  him.  .  .  .  When 

she  found  that  he  had  leisure  for  Bath  House, 
though  none  for  her,  she  became  jealous  and 
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irritable.  She  was  herself  of  course  invited 
there,  but  the  wives  of  men  of  genius,  like  the 
wives  of  bishops,  do  not  take  the  social  rank 
of  their  husbands.  Women  understand  how 
to  make  each  other  uncomfortable  in  little  ways 
invisible  to  others,  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  soon  per¬ 
ceived  that  she  was  admitted  into  those  high 
regions  for  her  husband's  sake  and  not  for  her 
own.” 

It  may,  for  anything  I  know  to  the 
contrary,  be  true  that  women  under¬ 
stand  how  to  make  each  other  uncom¬ 
fortable  in  little  ways  ;  but  it  was  not 
true  of  Lady  Ashburton.  She  was  the 
most  magnanimous  of  women,  and  she 
had  no  little  ways.  In  her  house,  if  in 
no  other,  the  wives  of  her  friends  took 
the  social  rank  of  their  husbands,  and 
of  some  of  them  I  can  say  from  my 
own  knowledge  that  they  became  warmly 
attached  to  Lady  Ashburton. 

It  appears  from  the  letters  that  Mrs. 
Carlyle  sometimes  willingly  visited  the 
(irange  while  her  husband  remained  in 
London. 

*•  But  for  a  cold,”  she  writes  in  December, 
1850,  ”  I  should  have  been  now  at  the  Grange, 
where  I  had  engaged  myself  to  be  on  the  loth. 
The  month  of  country,  of  pure  air  and  green 
fields  might  have  done  me  good,  but  I  felt 
quite  cowardly  before  the  prospect  of  so  much 
dressing  for  dinner  and  talking  for  effect,  es¬ 
pecially  as  I  was  to  have  gone  this  time  on  my 
own  basis,  Mr.  C.  being  too  busy  with  his  book 
to  waste  a  month  at  present,  besides  having  a 
sacred  horror  of  the  several  lots  of  children 
who  were  to  be  there,  and  the  bother  about 
whom  drove  him  out  of  all  patience  last  year.” 

There  is  nothing  here  about  little 
ways,  or  the  power  of  women  to  make 
each  other  uncomfortable.  The  shy¬ 
ness  about  dressing  for  dinner  is  quite 
intelligible  ;  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  was  ex¬ 
cusably  mistaken  if  she  thought  that  the 
practice  of  talking  for  effect  was  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  master  or  mistress  of 
the  Grange. 

In  his  Reminiscences,”  Carlyle  de¬ 
scribes  her  first  visit  to  Addiscombe, 
Lord  Ashburton’s  villa,  near  Croydon. 

“This  time  I  had  at  once  joined  the  com¬ 
pany  under  the  shady  trees  on  their  beautiful 
lawn  ;  and  my  little  .woman,  in  five  minutes, 
her  dress  all  adjusted,  came  stepping  out  round 
the  corner  of  the  house,  with  such  a  look  of 
lovely  innocence,  modesty,  ingenuousness, 
powerfully  suppressed  humility,  and  radiances 
of  native  cleverness,  intelligence,  and  dignity 
toward  the  great  ladies  and  great  gentle¬ 
men  ;  it  seems  to  me  at  this  moment  I  have 
never  seen  a  more  beautiful  expression  of  a 
human  face.  Oh,  my  dearest,  my  dearest,  that 
cannot  now  know  how  dear  I” 


If  Mrs.  Carlyle  at  any  time  felt  em¬ 
barrassment  in  the  society  which  she 
thus  entered,  she  deserves  credit  for 
having  always  appeared  in  it  perfectly 
at  her  ease.  She  took  her  sharefin  con¬ 
versation,  and  she  formed  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  several  of  the  other  guests  of 
the  house.  But  for  painful  disclosures, 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  made 
public,  the  distress  which  she  seems  to 
have  suffered  would  never  have  been 
known  to  those  who  were  not  in  the 
secret.  Notwithstanding  his  expres¬ 
sions  of  remorse,  I  doubt  whether  Car¬ 
lyle  to  the  last  understood  the  extent,  or 
even  the  nature  of  her  jealous  feeling. 
The  evidence  against  him,  which  has 
been  with  conscientious  industry  col¬ 
lected  by  Mr.  Froude,  would  probably 
have  surprised  the  unconscious  offender. 
Miss  Geraldine  Jewsbury,  Mrs.  Carlyle’s 
most  intimate  friend,  has,  at  Mr. 
Froude’s  request,  furnished  him  with  a 
statement  which,  as  it  must  be  assumed, 
contains  a  faithful  account  of  the  im¬ 
pressions  which  she  received  from  Mrs. 
Carlyle’s  conversation  at  the  time.  If 
Miss  Jewsbury  is  not  in  all  respects 
strictly  accurate,  she  needs  no  excuse 
for_taking  the  part  of  her  friend  against 
her  friend’s  husband,  and  her  friend’s 
husband’s  friend. 

“  She  was  miserable,  more  abidingly  and  in¬ 
tensely  miserable  than  words  can  utter.  The 
misery  was  a  reality,  no  matter  whether  her 
imagination  made  it  or  not.  .  .  .  Any 

other  wife  would  have  laughed  at  Mr.  C.’s  be¬ 
witchment  with  Lady  A.,  but  to  her  there  was 
a  complicated  aggravation  which  made  it  veiy 
hard  to  endure.  Lady  A.  was  admired  for 
sayings  and  doings  for  which  she  was  snubbed. 
She  saw  through  Lady  A.'s  little  ways  and 
grandi-dame  manners,  and  knew  what  they 
were  worth.” 

It  has  been  already  said  that  Lady 
Ashburton  had  no  little  ways  ;  and  her 
manners,  although  they  well  became  a 
great  lady,  were  the  reverse  of  what 
Miss  Jewsbury  probably  means  to  sug¬ 
gest.  I  think  Miss  Jewsbury  was  not 
acquainted  with  Lady  Ashburton  ;  and 
indeed  she  is  evidently  repeating  phrases 
used  in  her  anger  by  Mrs.  Carlyle. 

"  Lady  A.  was  excessively’ capricious  tow¬ 
ard  her,  and  made  her  feel  that  they  cared 
more  about  him  than  about  her.  She  was  never 
allowed  to  visit  anywhere  but  at  the  Grange  ; 
and  the  mortifications  and  vexations  which  she 
felt,  though  they  were  often  and  often  self 
made,  were  none  the  less  intolerable  to  her 
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At  first  she  was  charmed  with  Lady  A-,  but 
soon  found  that  she  had  no  real  hold  upon  her, 
nor  ever  could  or  would  have.  Her  sufferings 
were  real,  intense,  and  at  times  too  grevious  to 
be  borne.  C.  did  not  understand  all  this,  and 
only  felt  her  to  be  unreasonable.” 

The  most  malignant  of  all  commenta¬ 
tors  on  Mr.  Froude’s  publication  has 
not  hesitated  to  convert  Miss  Jewsbury’s 
mysterious  and  ill-chosen  phrase  "  be¬ 
witchment”  into  the  offensive  assertion 
that  Carlyle  was  “  besotted  and  he 
repeats  the  statement  that  Mrs.  Carlyle 
was  forbidden  to  visit  elsewhere  than  at 
the  Grange,  though  the  letters  them¬ 
selves  abundanth'  show,  as  he  perceives, 
that  Miss  Jewsbury  was  mistaken.  Her 
error  probably  arises  from  Carlyle’s  ob¬ 
jection  to  his  wife’s  acceptance  of  an  in¬ 
vitation  from  a  lady,  a  stranger  to  both, 
with  whom  Miss  Jewsbury  was  staying. 
His  wish  that  his  wife  should  constantly 
accompany  him  in  his  vists  to  the 
Grange  ought  to  have  convinced  her 
that  her  irritation  was  unreasonable  or 
exaggerated.  The  grievance  is  not  so 
much  that  Carlyle  is  unjustly  judged,  as 
that  his  memory  should  be  dragged  be¬ 
fore  the  tribunal  of  popular  opinion  to  be 
judged  at  all.  The  Rhadamanthine 
severity  of  his  biographer  is  illustrated 
by  a  careful  insistence  on  less  serious 
charges.  To  a  series  of  letters  in  1843, 
which  needed  no  explanation,  a  note  is 
prefixed  for  the  purpose  of  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  supposed  instance  of  selfishness 
or  neglect. 

”  The  bouse  in  Cheyne  Row  requiring  paint 
and  other  readjustments,  Carlyle  had  gone  on 
a  visit  to  Wales,  leaving  his  wife  to  endure  the 
confusion  and  superintend  the  workmen  along 
with  her  maid.”; 

No  sensible  woman  desires  the  presence 
of  her  husband  when  a  small  house 
is  turned  upside  down  by  painters  and 
carpenters. 

You  see,”  says  Mrs.  Carlyle  in  her  first 
letter  to  Carlyle  at  Wales.  *  ‘  you  do  so  hate  com¬ 
motion  that  this  house  gets  no  periodical  clean¬ 
ings  like  other  people's  and  one  must  make  the 
most  of  your  absence.” 

Neither  husband  nor  wife  foresaw 
that,  forty  years  later,  indignant  mor¬ 
alists  would  revile  his  memory  on  the 
ground  of  an  arrangement  which  suited 
them  both,  and  which  concerned  and 
concerns  no  other  human  being. 

While  Carlyle,  in  the  morbid  depres¬ 
sion  which  followed  his  wife’s  death  and 


in  the  chronic  melancholy  of  his  later 
years,  laments  with  mournful  reiteration 
his  former  blindness  to  her  sufferings, 
he  never  confesses  intentional  neglect. 
Least  of  all  does  he  regret  the  long-con¬ 
tinued  friendship  which  had  at  one  time 
caused  her  discontent.  One  of  his 
notes  inserted  at  the  proper  date  in  the 
collected  letters,  records  how — 

“At  Paris,  on  her  way  home  from  Nice, 
Lady  Ashburton  (born  Lady  Harriet  Montagu) 
suddenly  died — suddenly  to  the  doctors  and 
those  who  believed  them,  in  which  number, 
fondly  hoping  against  hope,  was  I.  A  sad  and 
greatly  interesting  event  to  me  and  to  many! 
The  most  queen-like  woman  I  had  ever  known 
or  seen.  The  honor  of  her  constant  regard 
had  for  ten  years  back  been  among  my 
proudest  and  most  valued  possessions  ;  but 
now  gone — forever  gone.  .  .  .  In  nt)  so¬ 

ciety,  English  or  other,  had  I  seen  the  equal  or 
the  second  of  this  great  lady  that  was  gone  ;  by 
nature  and  culture  facile  frinceps  she,  I  think, 
of  all  great  ladies  1  have  ever  seen.” 

Carlyle’s  noble  eulogy,  which  was  as 
just  as  it  was  eloquent,  bears  no  trace 
of  the  “bewitchment”  or  the  “be¬ 
sotted  ”  condition  which  has  been  imag¬ 
ined  through  pardonable  prejudice,  or 
invented  by  discreditable  spite.  The 
wife  of  a  man  of  genius  might  pterhaps 
naturally  resent  his  judgment  that  an¬ 
other  woman  had  no  equal  or  second  ; 
but  there  must  be  faithful  and  devoted 
husbands  in  the  world  whose  wives  are 
even  in  their  opinion  not  superior  to  all 
the  rest  of  their  sex.  Mrs.  Carlyle, 
though  she  was  never  just  to  Lady  .Ash¬ 
burton,  said,  after  her  first  visit — 

“  This  Lady  Harriet  Baring  with  whom  we 
have  been  staying  is  the  cleverest  woman  1  ever 
saw  in  my  life.” 

She  proceeds  to  express  a  doubt 
whether  she  ever  would  be  anything 
other  than  the  most  amusing  and  grace¬ 
ful  woman  of  her  time.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  say  whether  Carlyle,  if  he  had  un¬ 
derstood  his  wife’s  feelings,  would  have 
sacrificed  to  her  exacting  temper  the 
chief  pleasure  of  his  life.  If  she  had 
possessed  the  will  and  the  power  to 
withdraw  him  from  the  first  congenial 
society  he  had  ever  known,  she  would 
have  inflicted  an  irreparable  injury  on 
him,  and  perhaps  indirectly  on  herself. 
In  the  sunshine  of  that  pleasant  region 
all  his  nature  seemed  to  expand.  He 
was  nowhere  else  so  bright,  so  com¬ 
municative,  and  so  cheerful ;  and  his 
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conversation  rose  even  above  its  ordi¬ 
nary  standard.  I  have  often  since  re¬ 
gretted  that  I  had  not  the  industry  to 
take  notes,  after  the  manner  of  Boswell, 
of  his  profuse  outpourings  of  imagina¬ 
tion  and  humor.  A  few  half-forgotten 
scraps  and  fragments  inadequately  rep¬ 
resent  a  colloquial,  or  rather  an  oral 
faculty,  which  has  seldom  or  never 
been  equalled  or  approached.  As  to 
the  volume,  or  even  the  meaning,  of  his 
doctrines  there  might  be  differences  of 
opinion  ;  but  many  competent  judges 
whom  I  have  consulted  agree  to  the  full 
extent  in  my  admiration  of  his  inex¬ 
haustible  fertility  and  of  his  brilliant  ex¬ 
pression.  His  preference  for  the 
Grange,  or  Addiscombe,  or  Bath  House, 
was  explained  by  sufficient  reasons. 
As  Mr.  Froude  says,  he  was  now  for  the 
first  time  in  the  society  of  his  equals, 
and  he  was  brought  into  connection 
with  those  who  carried  on  the  business 
of  the  world.  Mr.  Froude  has  probably 
reason  for  adding  that  he  may  have 
hoped  himself  to  exercise  practical  in¬ 
fluence  ;  but  the  only  political  function 
for  which  he  could  in  any  circumstances 
have  been  qualified  was  that  of  a  con¬ 
fidential  and  irresponsible  adviser  to 
some  ruling  statesman.  The  position 
of  William  v.  Humboldt  at  the  Court  of 
Frederic  William  IV.,  as  the  king’s 
non-official  counsellor  and  daily  com¬ 
panion,  is  only  possible  under  a  per¬ 
sonal  government.  If  Carlyle  had  him¬ 
self  any  ambition  of  the  kind  his  dream 
must  have  been  soon  dispelled.  The 
social  enjoyment  remained.  He  had 
previously  known  many  persons  of 
ability  and  eminence  ;  some  among  them 
of  the  highest  intellectual  rank  ;  but  he 
saw  his  London  acquaintances  occasion¬ 
ally  and  separately  with  an  admixture 
of  mediocrity  and  commonplace.  The 
results  of  his  later  experience  are  con¬ 
tained  in  a  passage  of  his  biography  of 
his  wife  : 

“Certain  of  the  aristocracy,  however,  did 
seem  to  me  still  very  noble,  and  with  due 
limitation  of  the  wholly  worthless  (none  of 
whom  had  we  to  do  with)  I  should  vote  at 
present  that,  of  classes  known  to  me  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  aristocracy  (with  its  perfection  of 
human  politeness,  its  continual  grace  of  bear¬ 
ing  and  action,  steadfast  honor,  light  address, 
and  cheerful  stoicism),  if  you  see  well  into  it, 
is  actually  yet  the  l^st  of  English  classes. 
Deep  in  it  we  never  were— promenaders  on  the 
shore  rather  ;  but  I  have  known  it  too,  and 


formed  deliberate  judgment  as  above.  My 
dear  one  in  theory  did  not  go  so  far,  I  think, 
in  that  direction,  in  fact  was  not  at  the  pains 
to  form  much  *  theory  ;  ’  but  no  eye  in  the 
world  was  quicker  than  hers  for  individual 
sp>ccimens,  and  to  the  last  she  had  great  pleas¬ 
ure  in  assorting  more  or  less  with  the  select 
of  them.  Lady  William  Russell,  Dowager  Lady 
Sandwich,  Lady,  etc.,  etc.  (and  not  in  over 
quantity).  I  remember  at  first  sight  of  the  first 
Lady  Ashburton  (who  was  far  from  regularly 
beautiful,  but  was  probably  the  chief  of  all  those 
great  ladies),  she  said  of  her  to  me,  ‘  Some¬ 
thing  in  her  like  a  heathen  goddess,’  which 
was  a  true  reading,  and  in  a  case  not  plain  at 
all,  but  oftener  misuken  than  rightly  takefi.” 

Here  again  the  tone  in  which  Lady 
Ashburton  is  mentioned,  as  well  as  the 
connection  in  which  she  is  placed  with 
Mrs.  Carlyle,  imply  a  total  unconscious¬ 
ness  of  any  questionable  conduct  or  feel- 
ing. 

Lord  Houghton  has  given  in  his 
'*  Monographs”  an  accurate  and  vivid 
account  of  Lady  .Ashburton’s  conversa¬ 
tion  : 

“I  do  not  know,”  he  says,  “how  I  can 
better  describe  this  faculty  than  as  the  fullest 
and  freest  exercise  of  an  intellectual  gayety 
that  presented  the  must  agreeable  and  amusing 
pictures  in  few  and  varied  words,  making  high 
comedy  out  of  daily  life,  and  relieving  sound 
sense  and  serious  observation  with  imaginative 
contrasts  and  delicate  surprises. 

While  persons  cognizant  of  the  wit,  and  ap¬ 
preciative  of  her  rapidity  of  movement  and 
dexterity  of  fence,  were  fully  sympathetic  with 
Princess  Lieven’s  judgment,  ‘  Qii’il  vaudrait 
bten  s'aixmner  pour  entendre  causer  cette  femme' 
there  were  many  estimable  people  to  whom 
the  electric  transition  from  grave  to  gay  was 
thoroughly  distasteful.  .  .  .  It  was  in 

truth  a  joyous  sincerity  that  no  conventionali¬ 
ties  could  restrain,  a  festive  nature  flowering 
through  the  artificial  soil  of  elevated  life.” 

Lord  Houghton  would,  as  I  infer 
from  other  passages,  agree  with  me  that 
Lady  Ashburton’s  influence  on  the  in¬ 
tercourse  of  her  guests  was  as  remark¬ 
able  as  her  own  conversation.  She  was 
not  less  great  as  a  conductor  than  as  a 
performer,  though,  with  the  single  ex¬ 
ception  of  Carlyle,  she  was  always  the 
best  talker,  and  without  exception  the 
best  converser  in  the  room.  To  her  in¬ 
timate  acquaintances,  in  conversation  or 
in  familiar  letters  she  was  still  more 
amusing.  Lady  Ashburton  was  the  only 
woman  whom  I  ever  knew  whose  play¬ 
fulness  sometimes  took  the  form,  not  un¬ 
common  among  humorous  men,  of  comic 
fiction  or  grotesque  exaggeration.  I  re¬ 
member,  in  an  animated  history  of  the 
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sorrows  of  a  neglected  childhood,  a  time  have  been  an  extreme  feeling  of 
cruel  governess  who  locked  up  and  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  narrator  ;  and 
starved  her  pupil,  and  a  kind  housemaid  a  woman  given  to  the  “little  ways” 
who  fed  the  prisoner  through  the  key-  which  Mr.  Froude  and  Miss  Jewsbury 
hole  with  toasted  cheese  poured  through  condemn  would  not  have  accepted  and 
a  quill.  The  anecdote  was  not  the  less  repeated  the  story, 
interesting  because  the  feat  appeared  to  Without  the  friendship  which  has 


me  physically  impossible.  She  had,  per¬ 
haps,  modified  and  improved  a  quota¬ 
tion  which  she  once  sent  me  from  the 
sermon  of  the  previous  Sunday,  to  the 
effect  that  “  The  Scriptures  are  very  ob¬ 
scure,  and  were  never  meant  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  ;  for  what  might  not  have  been 
the  consequence  if  they  had  been  ?’’ 
Of  the  good  sense  and  the  right  feeling 
of  her  graver  discourse  I  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  speaking  further,  except  to  say 
that  her  force  of  character  was  shown  by 
her  tacit  rejection  of  all  Carlyle’s  heter¬ 
odox  and  subversive  doctrines.  She 
sometimes  expressed  wonder  at  her  good 
fortune  in  having  been  admitted  to  the 
intimate  friendship  of  such  a  man  ;  but 
she  asserted  her  privilege  as  a  woman  to 
trust  her  own  feelings  rather  than  any 
dogmatic  or  anti-dogmatic  teaching. 
Although  her  political  friends  were  for 
the  most  part  Whigs,  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  her  constant  intercourse  with  the 
most  eloquent  of  heretics,  her  own  pre¬ 
dilections,  temporal  and  spiritual,  were 
always  in  favor  of  ancient  beliefs  and 
established  institutions.  It  was  one  of 
her  favorite  paradoxes  that  she  liked  no 
one  more  or  less  for  liking  or  disliking 
herself ;  but  she  must  really  have  re¬ 
garded  with  grateful  complacency  the 
admiration  and  attachment  of  the  chief 
among  her  friends.  An  anecdote  whidh 
she  once  sent  me  illustrates  her  full  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Carlyle’s  minor  peculiari¬ 
ties  : 

“  The  Carlyles  had  a  maid  some  two  years 
ago  who  was  untidy,  useless  in  all  ways,  but 
‘abounding  in  grace,’  and  in  consequent  cen¬ 
sure  of  every  one  above  or  below  her,  and  of 
everything  she  couldn’t  understand.  After  a 
long  apostrophe  one  day,  as  she  was  bringing 
in  dinner,  Carlyle  ended  with,  *  And  this  1 
can  tell  you,  that  if  you  don't  carry  the  dishes 
straight,  so  as  not  to  spill  the  gravy,  so  far 
from  being  tolerated  in  heaven,  you  won’t  be 
even  tolerated  on  earth.’  I  often  feel  as  if  I 
was  spilling  that  gravy.” 

The  story  has  an  incidental  interest, 
because  it  must  almost  certainly  have 
been  told  to  Lady  Ashburton  by  Mrs. 
Carlyle.  There  could  scarcely  at  the 


given  rise  to  so  much  officious  criticism, 
Carlyle’s  life  would  have  been  impover¬ 
ished  and  stunted.  Notwithstanding 
his  humble  birth  and  rustic  training  he 
was  keenly  sensible  to  refinement  of 
character  and  manner,  and  his  own  de¬ 
meanor,  though  not  conventional,  was 
gracious  and  on  fit  occasions  courtly. 
He  seemed  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
all  the  habitual  visitors  at  the  Grange, 
though  they  varied  widely  in  character 
and  circumstances.  Among  the  number 
were  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Claren¬ 
don,  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Granville,  Lord 
Canning,  Lord  Houghton,  Lord  Elcho, 
Sir  Henry  Taylor,  Mr.  Twisleton,  and 
Mr.  Brookfield.  I.,ord  Aberdeen,  whom 
Lord  and  Lady  Ashburton  greatly  re¬ 
spected  and  esteemed,  was,  I  believe,  an 
occasional  visitor.  One  of  the  oldest 
and  most  intimate  friends  of  the  family 
was  Mr.  Ellice,  sumamed  the  Bear,  and 
the  contrast  between  his  cynical  and 
prosaic  sagacity  and  Carlyle's  vaguely 
eloquent  inspiration  never  impaired  their 
mutual  good  understanding.  Carried 
away  by  his  own  rapid  flow  of  thought 
and  language,  Carlyle  sometimes  forgot 
whom  he  was  addressing.  1  remember 
his  quoting  a  real  or  apocryphal  speech 
made  by  the  elder  Pitt  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  in  answer  to  a  statement  of 
the  Duke’s  that  it  was  impossible  to 
have  a  certain  expedition  ready  at  the 
required  moment  ; 

“  ‘  If,’  said  the  imperious  Secretary  in  Car¬ 
lyle’s  version,  ‘  the  money  and  the  men  are 
not  ready  on  Thursday  next  at  ten  o’clock, 
your  Grace’s  head  shall  roll  at  your  Grace’s 
feet.’  That,”  continued  Carlyle  in  a  tone  of 
eloquent  indignation,  "  is  the  way  to  speak  to 
an  incapable  minister.’’ 

At  this  pioint  he  remembered  that  he 
was  thundering  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Sid¬ 
ney  Herbert,  then  Minister  of  War,  and 
his  ready  apology  ended  in  a  good- 
humored  laugh,  in  which  they  both 
heartily  joined.  I  have  heard  Carlyle 
accuse  himself  of  a  still  more  untoward 
mistake  of  the  same  nature.  He  had 
once  been  expatiating  on  the  miraculous 
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effects  of  discipline  as  exhibited  in  a  74- 
gun  ship,  manned  by  a  rabble  swept  to¬ 
gether  in  the  old  times  by  crimps  and 
press-gangs  : 

“  In  a  few  months,”  Carlyle  said,  "  the  ship 
has  become  a  perfect  machine,  worked  with 
undeviating  regularity,  and  if  she  meets  a 
Frenchman  of  her  own  size  she  blows  her  into 
atoms.” 

Prince  Jerome  Napoleon,  whom  he  was 
addressing,  may,  perhaps,  have  been 
less  placable  than  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert. 
At  the  Grange  and  elsewhere  Carlyle 
engaged  in  frequent  encounters  with  a 
friend  in  whose  society  he  always  de¬ 
lighted,  a  humorist  like  himself,  though 
of  a  different  type.  When  the  prophet 
was  most  in  earnest  he  was  met  by  an 
apparently  latitudinarian  indifference  to 
austere  moral  rules  ;  and  his  conse¬ 
quent  indignation  only  provoked  still 
more  ostentatious  displays  of  ethical  lax¬ 
ity.  I  have  been  often  reminded  by 
their  contests  of  a  match  between  a 
secutor  and  a  retiarius  in  the  arena. 
The  fierce  onslaught  of  the  swordsman 
was  again  and  again  baffled  and  entan¬ 
gled  in  the  meshes  of  an  ingenious 
sophism  ;  and  it  was  sometimes  difficult 
to  award  the  prize  of  victory.  Carlyle 
had,  perhaps,  the  best  of  it  on  an  occa¬ 
sion  when  he  was  urging  his  friend  to 
use  his  influence  as  a  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  effect  some  object  which,  as 
both  agreed,  was  desirable.  The  mem¬ 
ber  objected  that  he  could  do  nothing, 
because  his  constituents  took  no  interest 
in  the  matter. 

"Your  constituents!”  said  the  moralist. 
”  Do  you  think  that  at  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
when  you  are  asked  why  you  did  not  perform 
this  plain  duty,  it  will  be  any  answer  to  say 
that  your  constituents  did  not  care?  It  will 
oe  you  that  will  be  damned,  and  not  your  con¬ 
stituents.” 

The  contingency  was,  I  believe,  averted, 
as  the  task  which  Carlyle  sought  to  im¬ 
pose  on  his  friend  was  afterward  under¬ 
taken  and  successfully  accomplished. 

I  had  known  Carlyle  for  some  years 
before  I  first  met  him  at  the  Grange, 
but  it  is,  perhaps,  because  I  knew  him 
there  best  that  the  recently  published 
descriptions  of  his  character  as  harsh 
and  gloomy  have  surprised  me,  as  they 
have  shocked  his  admirers,  and  created 
a  general  prejudice  against  his  charac¬ 
ter.  My  recollections  are  of  almost  uni¬ 


form  geniality  and  of  unfailing  courtesy, 
though  his  cheerfulness  might  not  be  al¬ 
ways  undisturbed.  Even  his  satirical 
epigrams  were  generally  free  from  bitter¬ 
ness  ;  and  they  often  condensed  some 
tenable  view  of  a  character  into  a  few 
words.  A  laudatory  conversation 
among  some  of  the  remaining  guests 
after  the  visit  of  an  eminent  mechanical 
engineer  to  the  Grange  was  summed  up 
by  Carlyle  in  the  remark  that  “he 
seemed  to  be  a  clean,  veracious  smith.” 
Many  years  before,  as  I  walked  away 
with  him  from  a  house  where  a  friend 
whom  he  then  loved  above  all  others 
had  discussed  various  topics  in  rapid 
succession,  he  said  by  way  of  comment, 
“  He  has  the  mind  of  a  kangaroo.” 
He  liked  and  respected  Cobden,  and  I 
think  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  was 
the  only  legislative  measure  in  which  he 
at  any  time  took  a  genuine  interest,  but 
becoming  tired  of  the  praises  bestowed 
on  the  hero  of  the  day  after  his  great 
success,  he  once  described  him  as  “  an 
inspired  bagman  who  believed  in  a  calico 
millennium.”  Cobden’s  biographer  has 
proved  with  sup)erfluous  cogency  that 
the  imputation  was  undeserved.  The 
first  Athenian  who  proposed  to  ostracize 
Aristides  may  perhaps  have  indulged  in 
some  similar  epigram.  It  was  in  a  con¬ 
versation  with  Cobden  himself,  and  un¬ 
der  similar  provocation,  that  Carlyle 
enunciated  the  well-known  proposition, 
that  the  Americans  had  done  nothing 
except  that  they  had  produced,  with 
unexampled  rapidity,  eighteen  millions 
of  the  greatest  bores  on  the  surface  of 
this  earth.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Em¬ 
erson,  who  had  gently  remonstrated 
against  his  outrageous  assertion,  he 
graciously  admits  that  there  may  per¬ 
haps  be  eighteen  thousand  Americans  to 
whom  the  charge  cannot  fairly  be  ap¬ 
plied.  In  all  these  cases  he  indulged 
his  humorous  propensity  without  think¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to  cultivate  either  literal 
accuracy  or  dispassionate  justice.  The 
peevish  harshness  of  the  personal  judg¬ 
ments  which  are  unfortunately  preserved 
in  his  “  Reminiscences”  were  evidently 
products  of  sorrow  and  disease.  No 
humorist  or  eloquent  talker  could  be 
more  inadequately  represented  by  the 
quotation  of  a  few  sayings,  accidentally 
and  perhaps  imperfectly  remembered  ; 
for  the  most  remarkable  characteristic 
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of  Carlyle  in  conversation  was  sponta¬ 
neous  abundance  of  thought  and  lan¬ 
guage.  He  was  not  at  his  best  in  his 
occasional  declamations  against  the 
vices  of  the  age.  It  mattered  little  for 
social  purposes  that  his  denunciations 
were  frequently  unjust  or  exaggerated. 
It  was  a  more  serious  drawback  that  he 
sometimes  lashed  himself  into  anger  as 
he  spoke,  and  that  the  patience  of  his 
hearers  was  tried,  as  well  as  his  own 
tempdir.  Lady  Ashburton’s  tact  and 
her  well-deserved  influence  over  the  ora¬ 
tor  often  averted  the  mischief.  Her 
skill  in  turning  the  conversation  usually 
sufficed  to  divert  Carlyle’s  attention 
from  the  degeneracy  of  the  age  ;  and 
sometimes  she  recalled  him  in  a  moment 
to  cheerfulness  by  a  few  words  of  ex¬ 
travagant  parody  delivered  in  his  own 
accent  and  tone.  I  remember  at  least 
one  instance  in  which  Mrs.  Carlyle  in¬ 
terfered  with  equal  success.  While  he 
was  expatiating  at  unusual  length  on  the 
paramount  duty  of  silence,  his  wife,  per¬ 
haps  noticing  or  anticipating  a  smile  on 
the  face  of  some  listener,  touched  him 
lightly  on  the  arm.  “  Why,”  he  said 
with  momentary  impatience,  "  do  you 
touch  me  ?  But,”  he  went  on  without 
a  pause,  relaxing  into  a  pleasant  laugh, 
"  I  know  very  well  why  you  touched 
me,  and  you  were  quite  right.  I  had 
much  better  practise  silence  than  preach 
it.’’  There  was  happily  no  danger  of 
his  conforming  too  strictly  to  his  own 
precept.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
he  occupied  more  than  an  average  share 
of  the  conversation,  or  that  he  declined 
discussion  and  argument ;  but  those 
who  appreciated  him  were  generally 
content  to  listen,  if  they  were  wise,  and 
they  had  no  desire  to  analyze  or  dis¬ 
prove  his  picturesque  prophecies.  Al¬ 
most  the  only  occasion  on  which  I  re¬ 
member  to  have  heard  Carlyle  engaged 
in  an  elaborate  defence  of  his  opinions 
or  assertions  was  at  a  breakfast-party 
in  London,  against  an  opponent  no  less 
formidable  than  Lord  Macaulay.  The 
subject  of  dispute  was  the  character  of 
Henry  Cromwell,  whom  Lord  Macaulay 
described,  in  words  quoted  from  Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s  Memoirs,  as  ‘‘adeboshed 
cavalier.”  Carlyle  maintained  not  only 
that  the  charge  was  unjust,  but  that 
Henry  Cromwell  *was  an  able  and  up¬ 
right  statesman.  Both  disputants  were 


equally  vigorous  and  voluble  :  but,  not 
pretending  to  have  an  independent 
opinion  on  the  question,  I  observed  that 
Carlyle  referred  to  many  contemporary 
authorities,  while  Lord  Macaulay,  at  the 
end  of  every  rhetorical  period,  invaria¬ 
bly  reverted  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and 
her  deboshed  cavalier.  ”  I  have 
read,”  ('arlyle  once  answered,  not  with¬ 
out  impatience,  “  all  that  that  shrill 
female  ever  wrote,  and  I  can  assert  that 
she  knew  nothing  of  Henry  Cromwell. 

I  have  read  every  existing  letter  which 
she  wrote,  and  all  that  is  written  about 
him,  and  know  that  he  was  not  a  de¬ 
boshed  cavalier.”  The  only  other 
speaker  who  intervened  was  Sir  George 
Lewis,  whose  sceptical  instinct  never 
failed  him.  In  answer  to  Carlyle’s 
argument  from  the  letters  he  suggested 
that  Henry  Cromwell,  when  he  was 
Lord  Deputy  in  Ireland,  probably  saved 
himself  the  trouble  of  writing,  by  merely 
signing  letters  written  by  his  secretary. 
I  forget  whether  Lord  Macaulay  ac¬ 
cepted  the  aid  of  his  unexpected  ally. 
Mr.  Trevelyan,  I  think,  somewhere  ex¬ 
presses  regret  that  Lord  Macaulay  never 
appreciated  the  merits  of  some  of  his 
greatest  contemporaries,  especially  of 
Carlyle.  As  usual  in  such  cases,  the 
neglect  or  distaste  was  reciprocal.  Little 
as  Carlyle  liked  interruption  or  contra¬ 
diction,  he  was  always  ready  to  recog¬ 
nize  in  his  turn  any  happy  remark  or 
appropriate  anecdote,  and  he  had  the 
great  merit  of  being  a  hearty  laugher. 
He  sometimes  derived  extreme  amuse¬ 
ment  from  the  most  extravagant  forms 
of  humor.  In  two  or  three  days  he  re¬ 
peated  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  times,  with 
bursts  of  unextinguishable  laughter,  a 
story  which  he  had,  I  think,  heard  from 
Mr.  Tennyson,  of  some  Scotch  gentle¬ 
men  who  in  the  good  old  times  had  a 
three-days’  bout  of  steady  drinking. 
Late  on  the  third  day  one  of  the  party, 
pyointing  to  another,  said  to  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  “  The  laird  looks  unco  gash.” 
“  Gash  !”  was  the  answer,  “  he  may 
weel  look  gash,  as  he  has  been  deid 
these  twa  days.”  I  heard  the  story  for 
the  last  time  as  we  came  away  from  a 
house  where  we  had  been  dining,  and 
Carlyle  must  have  surprised  his  fellow  • 
passengers  in  a  Chelsea  omnibus  which 
he  entered  before  he  had  done  laughing. 

The  substance  of  Carlyle’s  most  pes- 
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siinist  harangues  was  luckily  not  such  as 
to  offend  the  feelings  or  prejudices  of 
his  hearers.  It  was  not  difficult  to  bear 
with  equanimity  the  announcement  that 
the  human  race,  and  especially  the  Eng¬ 
lish  nation,  were  sinking  lower  and 
lower  into  perdition.  Community  or 
universality  of  guilt  and  of  wretchedness 
has  a  tendency  to  mitigate  both  remorse 
and  alarm  ;  and  the  occupation  of  lis¬ 
tening  to  a  witty  and  eloquent  discourse 
among  agreeable  company  in  a  pleasant 
drawing-room  was  not  profoundly  de¬ 
pressing.  Carlyle  never  concerned  him¬ 
self  with  party  politics  ;  and  in  his  later 
years  he  had  become  to  a  great  extent 
reconciled  to  existing  ecclesiastical  ar¬ 
rangements.  When  1  first  knew  him  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  anticipating  with 
much  complacency  the  early  collapse  of 
the  Church  of  England.  I  remember  a 
parable  which  he  related  in  answer  to  a 
remark  that  great  energy  was  at  that 
time  shown  in  building  and  restoring 
churches. 

“  When,”  he  said,  “  I  lived  in  Annandale, 
it  was  well  known  that  any  farmer  who  was 
about  to  become  bankrupt,  was  sure  to  appear 
at  Dumfries  fair  in  a  pair  of  new  top-b^ts. 
The  poor  old  Church  of  England  is  now  put¬ 
ting  on  her  new  boots.” 

About  the  same  time  he  paid  a  visit, 
which  is  mentioned  in  one  of  Mrs.  Car¬ 
lyle’s  letters,  to  the  Bishop  of  St. 
David’s,  at  Abergwili.  Bishop  Thirl- 
wall,  whose  “hard,  gray  mind,’’  as 
Lady  Ashburton  happily  called  it,  was 
relieved  by  a  strong  vein  of  sarcastic 
humor,  complained  to  a  friend  of  the 
difficulty  which  he  had  felt  in  asking 
any  of  his  neighbors  to  meet  Carlyle. 
“  I  was  certain,’’  he  said,  “  that  none 
of  them  had  ever  heard  his  name,  and 
that  they  would  all  identify  him  with 
Richard  Carlile’’  (an  obscure  publisher 
who  used  to  be  frequently  prosecuted 
for  profane  libels),  “  and  I  thought,” 
continued  the  bishop,  “  that  Carlyle’s 
conversation  would  tend  to  confirm  the 
impression.” 

Long  afterward  he  reconsidered  his 
early  judgment,  and  in  spite  of  his  odd 
mixture  of  Calvinistic  habits  of  thought 
with  extremely  heretical  opinions,  he 
often  declared  that  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  had  more  to  say  for  itself  than  any 
other  religious  organization.  Even  at 
the  date  of  the  “  Latter-day  Pamph¬ 


lets”  he  had  begun  to  regard  bishops  with 
toleration.  “  A  bishop,”  he  writes,  “  is 
at  least  a  gentleman.” 

I  am  not  aware  how  far  his  personal 
liking  for  Bishop  Wilberforce  may  have 
affected  his  judgment.  They  suited  one 
another  well,  whenever  they  met  at  the 
Grange  or  elsewhere.  Once  they  were 
seen  riding  together  up  Portland  Place 
on  their  way  to  an  Islington  dog-show, 
the  Bishop  in  his  proper  costume,  and 
Carlyle  in  his  well-known  slouched  hat. 

One  of  the  principal  elements  in  Car¬ 
lyle’s  unequalled  eloquence  as  a  talker, 
was  a  vivid,  and  almost  stereoscopic, 
imagination.  Every  circumstance  which 
he  mentioned,  every  object  which  he 
described,  seemed  to  be  immediately 
present  before  his  eyes.  It  has  been 
well  said  of  Dante  that  he  could  record 
the  wonders  of  hell  and  purgatory  and 
heaven,  “because  he  has  been  there.” 
The  same  apparent  reliance  on  actual 
vision  may  be  observed  in  Carlyle’s 
writings,  but  it  was  perhaps  still  more 
conspicuous  in  his  conversation.  In 
his  daily  rides  he  constantly  called  the 
attention  of  a  companion  to  common 
rural  sights,  affixing  to  an  animal,  or  a 
crop,  or  a  cottage,  some  description  or 
exhaustive  epithet  which  remained  long 
in  the  memory.  He  was  never  more 
agreeable  than  on  such  occasions,  in  the 
absence  of  all  causes  of  excitement.  It 
often  happened  that  something  which  he 
saw  reminded  him  of  his  own  border 
country,  and  of  the  unequalled  virtue 
and  wisdom  which  he  attributed  to  its 
inhabitants  as  he  knew  them  in  his 
youth.  One  of  his  favorites  was  an  Ec- 
clefechan  blacksmith  who,  having  once 
agreed  to  buy  a  plot  of  ground,  refused 
to  complete  his  purchase  when  he  found 
that  it  was  a  leasehold,  with  only  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  years  to  run. 
“  Wha,”  said  the  indignant  smith,  “  is 
to  have  it  after  me  ?”  Another  remark¬ 
able  gift  which  Carlyle  possessed  was 
that  of  lucid  arrangement  of  facts  and 
arguments.  In  a  ride  near  the  Grange 
with  Carlyle  and  Twisleton,  one  of  us 
asked  him,  with  reference  to  a  recently 
published  volume,  whether  Frederick 
the  Great  had,  according  to  the  law  of 
the  Empire,  a  valid  title  to  some  petty 
territory  which  he  claimed,  and  proba¬ 
bly  occupied  with  his  trocqis  ?  He  re¬ 
plied  in  a  narrative  which  may  have 
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lasted  for  an  hour,  including  an  account 
of  all  the  pedigrees,  the  imperial  grants, 
the  family  compacts,  and  the  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  controversy  ;  and  although 
the  question  was  one  of  secondary  in¬ 
terest,  neither  of  his  hearers  was  im¬ 
patient  or  weary.  In  my  case,  profes¬ 
sional  experience  perhaps  quickened  the 
appreciation  of  a  statement  which  re¬ 
sembled  the  summing-up  of  a  compli¬ 
cated  litigation  by  Austin,  Thesiger,  or 
Cockburn,  or  some  other  great  master  of 
forensic  exposition.  The  historical  epi¬ 
sode  was  itself  so  unimportant  that  it  is, 
I  believe,  not  mentioned  in  the  pub¬ 
lished  life  of  Frederick.  He  often  ex¬ 
pressed  in  conversation,  as  in  his  let¬ 
ters,  his  impatience  of  the  labor  of  his 
last  great  work.  The  task  was  the  more 
irksome  because  he  never  thoroughly 
sympathized  with  his  hero  ;  his  fatigue 
and  his  partial  distaste  for  the  subject 
account  for  the  disproportionate  haste 
with  which  he  huddles  up  in  a  few  pages 
the  history  of  Frederick’s  reign  from 
the  end  of  the  Seven  Years’  War  to  his 
death. 

Among  many  advantages  which  Car¬ 
lyle  derived  from  his  entrance  into  the 
society  at  Bath  House  and  the  Grange 
was  the  partial  or  total  dissipation  of 
many  personal  prejudices.  In  his 
earlier  writings  he  had  attacked  and 
ridiculed  Sir  Robert  Peel  under  the  ab¬ 
surd  nickname  of  Sir  Jabez  ^Vindbag. 
His  judgment  had  been  formed  in 
almost  total  ignorance,  for  he  w’as  not 
even  a  diligent  reader  of  newspapers. 
I  never  met  Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Lord  and  Lady  Ash¬ 
burton  only  began  shortly  before  his 
death  ;  but  he  had  been  their  frequent 
visitor,  and  he  unbent  with  unusual 
ease  in  their  home.  I  often  heard  from 
both  of  them,  and  their  accounts  were 
confirmed  by  Qarlyle,  of  his  pleasant¬ 
ness,  his  gayety,  and  his  amusing 
stories.  Personal  knowledge  had  the 
effect  of  thoroughly  converting  Carlyle, 
who  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  his 
life  fully  appreciated  the  wisdom  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  former  object  of  his  lam¬ 
poons.  I  happened  long  afterward  to 
see,  though  I  was  not  within  hearing,  a 
less  complete  reconciliation  of  the  same 
kind.  Lord  Palmerston,  during  his  last 
administration,  was  placed  at  a  dinner¬ 
party  at  Bath  House  on  the  opposite 
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side  from  Carlyle  of  a  large  round  table. 
While  Carlyle  was  engaged  in  animated 
talk.  Lord  Palmerston  leaned  forward 
and  listened  and.  as  if  unwilling  to  be 
interrupted  he  gave  a  short  negative 
answer  to  his  neighbor’s  inquiry  whether 
he  had  ever  met  Mr.  Carlyle  before. 
Before  the  party  had  been  five  minutes 
in  the  drawing-room,  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Carlyle  were  in  close  conversation, 
and  it  might  be  inferred  from  Carlyle’s 
repeated  bursts  of  laughter,  that  Lord 
Palmerston’s  conversation  was  highly 
amusing.  I  do  not  suppose  that  his 
stories  or  his  jokes  threw  much  light  on 
his  past  or  future  policy  ;  but  I  should 
be  surprised  to  find  that  from  that  time 
forward  Carlyle  continued  his  attacks 
on  the  Minister.  A  third  interview  of 
the  same  character  was  more  deliber¬ 
ately  contrived  three  or  four  years  ago. 
A  common  friend  was  anxious  to  bring 
Carlyle  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  for  the 
first  and  last  time  together.  The  diplo¬ 
matic  adroitness  of  the  lady  who  pro¬ 
jected  and  executed  the  arduous  under¬ 
taking  has  never  been  equalled  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  transaction  since  Boswell  induced 
Johnson  to  meet  Wilkes  at  Mr.  Dilly’s 
dinner-table.  The  objection  was  not 
on  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  part,  though  he 
had,  together  with  his  great  rival,  been 
fiercely  denounced  by  Carlyle  in  his 
pamphlet  of  “  Shooting  Niagara.”  With 
a  generous  disregard  of  personal  resent¬ 
ments,  Mr,  Disraeli,  soon  after  his  ac¬ 
cession  to  office  in  1874,  offered  Car¬ 
lyle,  in  a  letter  which  is  said  to  have 
been  a  model  of  good  taste  and  good 
feeling,  the  high  and  unusual  honor  of 
the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath.  Carlyle 
had  probably  no  ill-will  to  Lord  Bea¬ 
consfield,  but  he  was  disturbed  by  the 
prospect  of  meeting  a  stranger.  At 
last,  to  please  a  friend  whom  he  justly 
valued,  he  consented  that  an  appoint¬ 
ment  should  be  made  ;  but  at  the  last 
moment  he  sent  a  message  to  say  that 
he  was  unable  to  come.  By  vigorous 
measures  the  final  difficulty  was  over¬ 
come,  and  the  two  veterans  had  a 
friendly  conversation.  When  they 
parted  Carlyle  made  a  courteous  speech 
to  the  effect  that  if  he  had  known  Lord 
Beaconsfield  earlier  he  might  perhaps 
have  omitted  certain  things  which  he 
had  written. 

Carlyle  saw  Lady  Ashburton  for  the 
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last  time  in  1856.  In  the  autumn  of 
that  year  she  left  England  for  Nice, 
where  she  was  attacked  by  a  fatal  ill¬ 
ness,  and  she  died  at  Paris  on  her  way 
home  in  the  .following  May.  During 
the  early  part  of  the  illness  I  was  on  a 
visit  to  Lord  and  Lady  Ashburton  at* 
Nice,  and  before  I  left  them  a  famous 
physician,  who  came  from  London  to 
see  her,  declared  that  her  case  was  hope¬ 
less.  The  cheerful  courage  with  which 
she  received  his  sentence  was  not  sus¬ 
tained  by  any  such  doubt  of  the  event 
as  that  which  Carlyle,  as  he  says,  per¬ 
suaded  himself  to  entertain.  On  my 
return  to  England,  when  I  confirmed 
the  information  which  he  had  already 
received,  I  was  surprised  and  interested 
by  his  refusal  to  believe  the  warning. 
He  burst  out  in  a  violent  invective 
against  the  ill-boding  physician,  whom 
he  declared  to  be  the  most  incapable 
member  of  his  profession.  He  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  confirm  his  unfavorable 
judgment  by  a  large  collection  of  illus¬ 
trative  but  doubtful  facts.  Sir  A.  B. 
had  mistaken  the  nature  of  Lady  C.’s 
illness  ;  Lady  D.  had  recovered  after  he 
had  declared  her  case  to  be  hopeless  ; 
and  by  his  improper  treatment  he  had 
killed  Mrs.  E.  It  was  touching  to  ob¬ 
serve  Carlyle’s  determination  to  prove 
to  himself  rather  than  to  me  a  foregone 
conclusion  which  he  must  have  known 
to  be  unsound.  If  the  delinquent  doc¬ 
tor  had  been  really  wrong  in  his  latest 
prognostication,  he  would  have  been 
welcome,  as  far  as  Carlyle  was  con¬ 
cerned,  to  perpetrate  a  thousand  blun¬ 
ders  to  the  injury  of  his  other  patients. 
I  sent  to  Lady  Ashburton  an  accurate 
report  of  the  conversation,  in  just  con¬ 
fidence  that  she  would  understand  Car¬ 
lyle’s  pathetic  perversity.  Lord  Ash¬ 
burton  told  me  in  answer  that  she  was 
delighted  with  Carlyle’s  new  proof  of 
affection,  and  that  she  laughed  with  all 
her  former  heartiness  at  the  form  which 
his  feelings  assumed.  It  was  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  know  that  she  retained  her  buoy¬ 
ancy  of  spirit  to  the  last.  One  of  her 
oldest  friends  told  me  at  the  funeral 
that  he  had  seen  her  the  week  before 
her  death  in  Paris,  and  that  he  had 
never  known  her  more  animated  or  more 
amusing. 

Her  death,  though  it  must  have  been 
a  heavy  blow  to  Carlyle,  made  no  change 


in  his  relations  with  her  survivors.  His 
friendship  with  Lord  Ashburton  be¬ 
came,  if  possible,  warmer  than  before, 
and  both  he  and  his  wife  continued  an 
intimacy  which  they  had  formed  with 
Lady  Ashburton’s  mother,  the  Dowager 
Lady  Sandwich.  Mrs.  Carlyle  writes  on 
her  death  four  or  five  years  afterward  : 

“Nobody  will  believe  the  loss  Lady  Sand¬ 
wich  is  to  us.  They  say  ‘  a  woman  of  eighty, 
that  is  not  to  be  regretted.’  But  her  intimate 
friends  know  that  this  woman  of  eighty  was 
the  most  charming  companion  and  the  loyalest, 
warmest  friend  ;  was  the  only  person  in  London 
or  in  the  world  that  Mr.  C.  went  regularly  to 
see.  Twice  a  week  he  went  to  call  on  her  ;  and 
now  his  horse  makes  for  her  house  whenever 
he  gets  into  the  region  of  Grosvenor  Square, 
and  does  not  see  or  understand  the  escutcheon 
that  turns  me  sick  as  I  drive  past.’’ 

When  Lord  Ashburton  after  a  due  in¬ 
terval  married  again,  and  the  former 
society  reassembled  with  fresh  additions, 
both  Carlyle  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  were  once 
more  frequent  and  welcome  guests. 
The  new  mistress  of  the  house  at  once 
accepted  them  as  family  friends,  and  as 
she  learned  to  know  him  more  inti¬ 
mately  she  fully  appreciated  and  valued 
Carlyle’s  high  qualities  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  gifts.  Mrs.  Carlyle’s  letters  furnish 
many  proofs  of  her  grateful  attachment, 
and  of  the  pleasure  which  she  derived 
from  the  connection.  The  air  of  the 
Grange  now  became  the  healthiest  in 
the  world  ;  and  the  Addiscombe  butter 
transcended  in  excellence  even  the  sup¬ 
plies  which  she  received  from  her  hus¬ 
band’s  family  in  the  north.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  even  before  the  circle  was  broken 
up  by  Lord  Ashburton’s  death  in  1863, 
Mrs.  Carlyle’s  sufferings  often  incapaci¬ 
tated  her  for  social  pleasure. 

“  In  spite,’’  she  writes  after  one  of  her  last 
visits,  “of  the  pure  air  and  beauties  of  the 
Grange  and  of  Lady  Ashburton’s  superhuman 
kindness,  I  had  no  enjoyment  of  anything  all 
the  three  weeks  we  stayed.’’ 

Carlyle  and  his  wife  felt  equally  the 
loss,  by  the  premature  death  of  the  mas¬ 
ter,  of  what  had  become  a  second  home. 

“  We  dread  now,”  writes  Mrs.  Carlyle, 
“  that  the  next  post  will  bring  the  news  of  our 
dear  Lord  Ashburton’s  death.  Carlyle  will 
lose  in  him  the  only  friend  he  has  left  in  the 
world,  and  the  world  will  lose  in  him  one  of  the 
purest-hearted,  most  chivalrous  men  that  it 
contained.  There  are  no  words  for  such  a  mis¬ 
fortune.” 
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During  the  short  remainder  of  her  acknowledge  consignments  of  farm  prod- 


lite  the  kindness  of  which  she  speaks 
never  Ragged  ;  and  the  same  constant 
and  generous  friend  did  all  that  was 
possible  to  alleviate  the  gloom  of  Car¬ 
lyle’s  solitary  age.  The  publicity  which 
has  been  given  to  invidious  gossip  on 
the  subject  of  Carlyle’s  social  relations 
must  serve  as  my  excuse  for  recounting 
details  which  may  perhaps  tend  to  coun¬ 
teract  erroneous  impressions.  There 
are  many  instances  in  literary  history  of 
kindly  and  beneficent  relations  between 
men  of  genius  and  hospitable  or  service¬ 
able  friends  ;  but  I  know  of  no  case  in 
which  such  an  intimacy  produced  so 
much  happiness  as  that  which  united 
Carlyle  with  Lord  Ashburton  and  his 
family.  The  wife  w’ho  has  of  late  be¬ 
come  the  object  of  so  much  officious 
compassion  would  have  missed  some  of 
her  best  and  pleasantest  experience  if 
she  had  not  shared  to  a  great  extent  the 
opportunities  of  her  husband.  If  the 
personal  interest  which  he  felt  and  in¬ 
spired  sometimes  provoked  her  to 
groundless  jealousy,  she  might  probably 
have  suffered  as  much  if  his  spirits  had 
been  additionally  depressed  and  his 
temper  soured  by  restriction  to  less 
congenial  society,  and  by  the  unbroken 
monotony  of  a  frugal  home. 

Carlyle’s  belief  that  his  wife  was 
equal  or  superior  in  literary  power  to 
such  writers  as  Mdme.  de  Sevigne  and 
George  Eliot  was  a  fond  illusion  ;  but 
she  had  the  peculiar  gift,  which  distin¬ 
guishes  genuine  letter-writers,  of  creat¬ 
ing  an  interest  in  her  own  character, 
and  in  circumstances  and  persons  other¬ 
wise  insignificant  and  unknown.  As 
Cowper  has  preserved  the  memory  of  a 
few  commonplace  friends  and  of  the 
most  uneventful  of  lives,  Mrs.  Carlyle 
may.  perhaps  unconsciously,  have  res¬ 
cued  from  oblivion  the  names  of  her 
friends  and  kindred,  and  even  the  de¬ 
tails  of  her  household  affairs  :  but  the 
same  result  might  have  been  produced 
if  only  a  few  specimens  had  been  given 
of  her  more  squalid  troubles.  Her  inces¬ 
sant  conflict  with  “  mutinous  maids  of 
all  work,”  as  Carlyle  designates  the 
class,  have  the  merit  of  illustrating  both 
her  untiring  energy  and  her  wholesome 
sympathy  with  fellow-creatures,  even 
when  they  annoyed  her  most.  It  is  in¬ 
structive  to  learn  from  the  letters  which 


uce  from  the  North,  that  eggs  ought  to 
be  packed  so  as  not  to  touch  one  an¬ 
other  ;  and  that  thrifty  managers  cut 
fowls  into  four  parts,  to  serve  for  as 
many  meals  ;  but  two  or  three  letters 
on  such  subjects  would  have  fully  satis¬ 
fied  reasonable  curiosity.  Repeated  dis¬ 
coveries  of  obnoxious  insects,  minute  ac¬ 
counts  of  illness  and  of  medical  rem¬ 
edies,  might  have  been  largely  curtailed, 
or  by  preference  omitted.  Complaints, 
however  just,  of  the  neglect  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  of  his  blindness  to  her  suffer¬ 
ings,  ought  for  more  urgent  reasons  to 
have  been  suppressed.  Mr.  Froude 
says,  in  the  preface  to  the  ”  Reminis¬ 
cences  : 

“  Carlyle  warned  me  that  before  they  ”  (the 
letters)  “  were  published  they  would  require 
anxious  revision.  Written  with  the  unreserve 
of  confidential  communications,  they  contained 
anecdotes,  allusions,  reflections,  expressions  of 
opinion  and  feeling  which  were  intended  obvi¬ 
ously  for  no  eye  save  that  of  the  person  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.  .  .  .  He  left  me  at 
last  with  discretion  to  destroy  the  whole  of 
them,  should  I  And  the  task  of  discrimination 
too  intricate  a  problem.” 

The  author  of  a  recent  biography  re¬ 
plied  to  a  charge  of  indiscretion  in  the 
spirit  of  Clive’s  famous  apology,  that  if 
his  critic  had  known  what  he  suppressed 
he  would  have  appreciated  his  prudent 
moderation.  Perhaps  Mr.  Froude  may 
have  been  equally  scrupulous  ;  but  the 
passages  which  he  has  not  deemed  fit 
for  publicwtion  must  be  strangely  out¬ 
spoken.  Mr.  Froude  may  p>ossibly 
have  learned  from  some  of  the  criti¬ 
cisms  on  the  letters  the  questionable 
expediency  of  taking  all  the  world  into 
the  secret  of  the  narrow  and  bitter 
troubles  of  a  single  household.  It  is 
hard  on  men  of  genius  and  other  em¬ 
inent  benefactors  of  mankind  that  their 
domestic  relations  and  failings  should 
be  exceptionally  exposed  to  the  glare  of 
publication.  If  Carlyle  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  his 
wife,  discomforts  and  drawbacks  to 
perfect  happiness  may  be  found  in  many 
families.  If  all  cupboards  were  thrown 
open  and  all  skeletons  disclosed,  the 
victims  of  biography  would  only  par¬ 
ticipate  equally  with  their  neighbors  in 
universal  discomfort  and  scandal.  .\t 
present  their  foibles  and  faults  are 
placed  for  public  inspection  under  a  mag- 
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nifying-glass,  while  the  obscure  multi¬ 
tude  escapes  the  observation  of  strangers. 

For  many  years  after  their  settlement  in 
London  there  is  no  trace  in  Mrs. Carlyle’s 
letters  of  alienation  or  discontent.  As 
far  as  casual  observers  could  judge, 
their  bearing  to  one  another  seemed  to 
be  affectionate  and  easy.  During  one 
of  many  evening  visits  at  Cheyne  Row, 
Carlyle  had,  as  was  not  unusual,  de¬ 
claimed  on  some  subject  which  interested 
him  for  a  considerable  time.  During  a 
pause,  Mrs.  Carlyle  broke  into  the  con¬ 
versation  with  an  anecdote  about  some 
extremely  minute  domestic  adventure 
which  had  occurred  to  her  kettle,  or  her 
coal-scuttle,  or  perhaps  her  carpet.  As 
her  animation  seemed  disproportionate 
to  the  subject-matter,  I  was  a  little  sur¬ 
prised,  and  Carlyle  said,  in  a  tone  of 
mild  remonstrance, 

“  How  can  you  suppose  that  V.  will  care  for 
your  coal-scuttle?”  ‘‘I  don’t  suppose,”  she 
replied,  "that  he  will  care  for  my  coal-scuttle. 
I  don't  want  him  to  care  for  my  coal-scuttle. 
But  you  have  been  talking  without  stopping  for 
two  hours,  and  I  am  determined  to  say  some¬ 
thing  myself." 

He  laughed  gently  at  her  just  accusa¬ 
tion,  and  probably  the  story  of  the  coal¬ 
scuttle  proceeded  no  farther.  As  long 
as  a  man  and  his  wife  can  make  little 
jokes  at  one  another’s  expense,  there 
can,  I  think,  be  no  irremediable  aliena¬ 
tion. 

She  seems,  during  the  greater  part  of 
her  life,  to  have  had  no  intimate  or  confi¬ 
dential  correspondent  except  Carlyle 
himself.  She  addresses  him,  when  one 
or  both  are  absent  from  home,  with 
confident  affection  and  often  with  play¬ 
fulness.  Her  economies  and  contriv¬ 
ances  become  interesting  in  her  descrip¬ 
tions,  and  her  occasional  judgments  on 
men  and  books  are,  with  hardly  an  ex¬ 
ception,  sagacious  and  sound.  She  sends 
a  cousin  autographs  for  which,  as  she 
asserts,  “  a  Yankee  would  almost  give 
a  dollar  apiece — entire  characteristic  let¬ 
ters  from  Pickwick,  Lytton  Bulwer,  and 
.Alfred  Tennyson  ;  the  last  the  greatest 
genius  of  the  three,  though  the  vulgar 
public  have  not  yet  recognized  him  for 
such.”  .\t  the  date  of  the  letter  the 
poems  by  which  Mr.  Tennyson  first  be¬ 
came  universally  known  had  only  been 
published  the  year  before,  while  Dickens 
and  Bulwer  were  at  the  height  of  pop¬ 


ularity  and  fame.  Although,  like  her 
husband,  she  had  a  profound  regard  for 
John  Sterling,  she  thanks  Mr.  John 
Forster  for  “  having  done  for  Strafford" 
(a  tragedy  of  Sterling’s). 

"  I  have  told  him  all  along  that  it  was  poor 
stuff,  and  had  better  not  see  the  light,  or  at 
least  have  the  light  see  it.  But  no,  it  was  a 
great  and  glorious  work  !  in  its  author’s  opinion, 
and  I  and  all  who  failed  to  recognize  it  as  such 
were  blinded  with  envy,  or  some  other  of  the 
evil  passions.” 

Sterling  would,  if  health  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  had  permitted,  have  been  a  great 
orator,  but  his  poetical  and  dramatic 
faculties  were  imitative  and  weak.  The 
only  line  which  I  remember  in  Strafford 
was  not  inconsistent  with  Mrs.  Carlyle’s 
judgment  : 

”  For  there  is  thunder  in  the  name  of  Pyui.”  , 

Mrs.  Carlyle  even  ventured  to  form 
an  independent  opinion  of  almost  the 
only  writer  of  his  time  whom  Carlyle 
consistently  admired. 

“There  was,”  she  tells  her  husband,  “a 
letter  last  night  from  E. - too  much  of  Emer¬ 

son  ;  •  likes  him  better  than  he  did.’  In  reply 
to  my  charge  that  Emerson  had  no  ideas  except 
mad  ones,  that  he  hadn’t  got  out  of  you,  E. 
answers  prettily,  ‘  But  pray,  Mrs.  Carlyle,  who 
has  ?’  ” 

She  never,  after  early  youth,  was  a 
great  reader  ;  but  she  had  natural  in¬ 
sight,  and  she  thought  for  herself.  In 
practical  matters  her  sound  judgment 
was  seldom  biassed  by  personal  predi¬ 
lections.  Mazzini,  for  whom  she  had  a 
warm  and  lasting  regard,  once  came  to 
inform  her  that  he  was  the  next  week 
going  to  Italy  either  in  secret,  or  on 
board  an  Austrian  frigate  which  he 
could,  as  he  thought,  persuade  to  re¬ 
volt.  Mrs.  Carlyle  asked  him  if  he 
meant  to  overthrow  the  Austrian  Em¬ 
pire  and  the  general  peace  of  Europe  ; 
and  she  answered  his  simple  question 
‘  ‘  Why  not  ?’  ’  by  telling  him  that  a  school¬ 
boy  who  uttered  such  nonsense,  and 
proceeded  to  put  it  into  practical  shape, 
would  be  whipped  and  expelled  as  a 
mischievous  blockhead. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  letters  in 
the  collection  describe  Mrs.  Carlyle’s 
visit  to  her  few  remaining  relatives  at 
Liverpool  and  in  Scotland.  One  touch¬ 
ing  and  graceful  narrative  or  extract 
from  a  journal  records  a  visit  to  her 
native  town  of  Haddington.  She  saw  ; 
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‘  The  school-house  where  myself  had  been 

*  Dux,'  the  playground,  *  the  boolin’ green,’  and 
so  on  to  the  church  gate,  which,  so  soon  as  iiiy 
guide  had  unlocked  for  me,  I  told  him  he 
might  wait,  that  I  needed  him  no  further.  .  .  . 
His  (her  father’s)  grave  looked  old,  old  ;  was 
surrounded  by  nettles  :  the  inscription  all  over 
moss,  except  two  lines  which  had  been  recently 
cleaned — by  whom  ?  The  old  ruin  knew,  and 
could  not  tell  me.  .  .  .  Our  pew  looked  to 
have  been  never  new  lined  since  we  occupied 
it ;  the  green  cloth  has  become  all  white  from 
age.  I  looked  at  it  in  the  dim  twilight  till  I 
almost  fancied  I  saw  my  beautiful  mother  in 
her  old  corner,  and  myself,  a  bright-looking 
girl,  in  the  other.  .  .  .  Leaving  the  lanes  I 
now  went  boldly  through  the  streets,  the  thick 
black  veil,  put  on  for  the  occasion,  thrown 
back ;  I  was  getting  confident  that  I  might 
have  ridden  like  Lady  Godiva  through  Had¬ 
dington  with  impunity  as  far  as  recognition 
went.  .  .  .  Passing  a  cooper’s  shop,  which  I 
once  had  the  run  of,  I  stepped  in,  and  bought 
two  little  quaighs ;  then  in  the  character  of 
'travelling  Englishwomen  suddenly  seized  with 
an  unaccountable  passion  for  wooden  dishes,  I 
questioned  the  cooper  as  to  the  past  and  present 
of  his  town.  .  .  .  ‘  Dr.  Welsh’s  death  was  the 
worst  loss  ever  came  to  the  place,’  that  myself, 

*  went  away  to  England  and  died  there,’  adding 
a  handsome  enough  tribute  to  my  memory. 

*  Yes,  Miss  Welsh,  he  remembered  her  fan»ous- 
ly,  used  to  think  her  the  tastiest  young  lady  in 
the  whole  place  ;  but  she  was  very — not  just  to 
call  proud — very  reserved  in  her  company.’ 
In  leaving  this  man  I  felt  more  than  ever  like 
my  own  ghost.” 

The  next  morning  arriving  before  the 
sexton,  who  was  to  open  the  church¬ 
yard  gate,  she  climbed  over  the  wall — 

”  Some  seven  feet  high,  I  should  think,  and 
dropped  safe  on  the  inside  — a  feat  I  should 
never  have  imagined  to  try  in  any  actual  phase, 
not  even  with  a  mad  bull  at  my  heels,  if  1  had 
not  trained  myself  to  it  at  a  more  elastic  age.” 

An  old  townsman,  whom  she  after¬ 
ward  met  in  the  railway  carriage,  asked — 

“  Was  it  you  who  got  over  the  churchyard 
wall  this  morning?  I  saw  a  strange  lady  climb 
the  wall,  and  I  said  to  myself,  that’s  Kannie 
Welsh!  No  other  woman  would  climb  the 
wall  instead  of  going  in  at  the  gate.  Are  you 
Jeannie  Welsh  ?”  Two  other  railway  passen¬ 
gers  *  bad  not  a  conception  of  its  being  me,  till 
they  saw  me  smiling.”  ‘“Eh,  sirs,’ said  my 
mother’s  old  nurse  to  her  after  a  separation 
of  twenty  years,  ‘  there’s  no  a  featur  o’  ye  left 
but  just  the  bit  smile.’  ” 

She  wrote  and  then  tore  up  a  letter 
with  a  full  account  of  her  visit ;  and 
afterward 

"  I  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  a  compro¬ 
mise  betwixt  *  all  about  feelings,’  and  the  new 
silent  system  of  the  prisons.” 


His  .  note  on  the  touching  history  of 
her  visit  is — 

"  This  is  a  very  interesting  little  narrative, 
discovered  by  me  the  other  day.  1  had  never 
heard  of  it  before.” 

In  the  course  of  the  same  journey  she 
saw  at  Edinburgh  her  own  old  nurse, 
described  by  Carlyle  as  “  one  of  the  ven- 
erablest  and  most  faithful  of  women.  I 
never  saw  such  perfection  of  attach¬ 
ment,  and  doubt  if  it  exists  elsewhere.” 

In  an  account  of  a  later  visit  Mrs. 
Carlyle  gives  a  pleasant  illustration  of 
the  good  old  woman’s  affectionate  piety. 
She  consoled  herself  for  the  dangers  to 
which  the  traveller  was  exposed  by  the 
reflection  that,  ”  He  can  take  care  of 
my  bairn,  even  on  the  railway.”  Her 
faith,  happily  for  herself,  prevailed  over 
the  difficulty  of  believing  that  Omnipo¬ 
tence  itself  could  overcome  apparent 
impossibilities. 

Those  who  take  pleasure  in  discover¬ 
ing  and  disclosing  the  failings  of  men  of 
genius  have  had  no  difficulty  in  proving 
that  Carlyle  was  extraordinarily  unob¬ 
servant.  There  may,  perhaps,  be  other 
wives  who  will  recognize  the  justice  of 
Mrs.  Carlyle’s  reasonable  complaints, 
but  they  will  not  be  astonished  or 
shocked  by  the  description  of  a  husband 
who  is 

”  So  wishful  to  get  away,  and  so  incapable  of 
determining  where  to  go  and  when  to  go,  that 
living  beside  him  has  been  like  living  the  life  of 
a  weather-cock  in  a  high  wind  blowing  from  all 
points  at  once,  sensibility  superadded.  .  .  . 
The  imaginary  homes  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  .  .  .  would  have  driven  me  crazy,  I 
think,  if  one  day  I  hadn’t  got  desperate,  and 
burst  out  crying.  Until  a  woman  cries,  men 
never  think  she  can  be  suffering— bless  their 
blockheadism  I  However,  when  I  cried  and 
declared  that  I  was  not  strong  enough  for  all 
that  any  more,  Mr.  C.  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
fact.” 

One  of  Carlyle’s  many  censors  remarks 
in  aggravation  of  his  guilt  that  he  prided 
himself  on  his  )>enetration  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  character.  It  is  true  that  he 
generally  formed  an  accurate  judgment 
of  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities 
of  acquaintances  and  strangers,  and  that 
he  was  one  of  the  acutest  and  most  ac¬ 
curate  of  physiognomists.  I  may  add 
that  in  my  experience,  which  referred  to 
the  most  cheerful  period  of  his  life,  he 
displayed  little  of  the  harshness  which, 
as  exhibited  in  the  ”  Reminiscences,” 
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resulted  from  infirm  health  and  habitual 
melancholy.  His  occasional  remarks  on 
the  foibles  of  those  around  him  often 
expressed  sympathetic  amusement.  On 
other  occasions  the  very  extravagance  of 
his  invective  showed  that  it  was  rather 
fanciful  than  earnest.  His  keen  sagacity 
was  compatible  with  blamable  dulness 
in  perceiving  or  understanding  personal 
and  domestic  difhcuities.  His  critics 
must  have  been  fortunate  in  their  ex- 
p>erience,  if  this,  like  the  other  faults 
which  they  denounce,  seems  to  them 
peculiar  to  Carlyle.  Some  of  the  most  un¬ 
selfish  of  men  are  born  with  an  innate  in¬ 
capacity  of  distinguishing  the  symptoms 
of  illness,  as  others  never  learn  in  life¬ 
long  companionship  to  understand  the 
characters  of  those  with  whom  they  are 
most  closely  connected.  Dulness  of 
mental  vision  is  a  misfortune  rather 
than  a  crin\e.  Carlyle  may  be  called 
selfish  so  far  as  he  was  unable  to  go  out 
of  himself,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  at 
any  time  of  his  life  he  deliberately  pre¬ 
ferred  his  own  gratification  to  the  health 
and  happiness  of  his  wife.  The  painful 
impression  which  is  undoubtedly  pro¬ 
duced  by  some  letters  which  might  well 
have  beeii  suppressed,  is  in  some  degree 
relieved  by  the  proofs  of  perfect  recon¬ 
ciliation  which  abound  in  the  last  period 
of  their  life  together.  She  never  re¬ 
sented  his  awkward  delay  in  buying  her 
a  brougham,  and  she  could  scarcely 
have  anticipated  the  posthumous  sym¬ 
pathy  of  gossiping  intruders  who  under¬ 
take  retrospectively  to  regulate  the  de¬ 
tails  of  her  household  and  her  stable. 
His  fault  with  respect  to  this  transaction 
consisted  in  not  understanding  that  she 
wished  the  purchase  to  be  made  by  him, 
and  not  by  herself. 

"  It  was  in  vain,”  he  writes,  ”  that  I  said 
(what  was  the  exact  truth),  ‘  No  wife  in  Eng> 
land  deserves  better  to  have  a  brougham  from 
,her  husband,  or  is  worthier  to  drive  in  it. 
Why  won't  you  go  and  buy  one  at  once?*  ” 

Conscientious  reviewers  pounce  on 
his  misconception,  and  some  of  them 


hold  him  responsible  for  an  accident 
with  an  omnibus  when  her  horse  was 
lame  and  when  Carlyle  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  persuaded  her  to  drive  in  a  hired 
brougham  twice  a  week.  About  the 
same  time  to  which  their  gratuitous 
criticism  relates  she  writes  to  her  sister- 
in-law, 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  gentle  and  good 
Mr.  Carlyle  is.” 

Sometimes  his  over  busy  solicitude  is 
gently  reproved  : 

*‘  Don’t  be  bothering,  making  plans  embrac¬ 
ing  me.  The  chief  go^  of  a  holiday  for  a  man 
is  just  that  he  should  have  shaken  of!  home 
cares — the  foremost  of  these  a  wife.  Consider 
that  for  the  present  summer  you  have  nothing 
to  do  with  me.  but  write  me  nice  daily  letters 
and  pay  my  bills.” 

Her  last  letters  of  all  recall  her  wear¬ 
ing  anxiety  when  he  had  to  speak  at 
Edinburgh,  and  her  overwhelming  tri¬ 
umph  in  his  success.  She  tells  Carlyle 
how  she  went  to  the  Royal  Institution 
to  see  Mr.  Tyndall,  one  of  the  kindest 
and  most  useful  friends  of  Carlyle’s 
later  years.  ‘‘  It  is,”  as  she  innocently 
fancies,  ”  the  event  of  Tyndall’s  life.” 

As  she  came  away  she  noticed  for  the 
first  time  officials  hurrying  about,  and 
she  asked  with  surprise  if  there  was  to 
be  lecturing  there  to-day.  There  is  one 
letter  more.  “  The  last  words  her  hand 
ever  wrote  !  Why  should  I  tear  my 
heart  by  reading  them  so  often  ?”  She 
little  thought  that  strangers  would  make 
it  their  business  to  assail  through  her 
her  husband’s  memory  by  resuscitating 
the  neglects  and  misunderstandings 
which  she  had  long  forgiven.  It  would 
have  been  better  that  defects  of  temper 
and  superficial  dissensions  should  never 
have  become  subjects  of  public  discus¬ 
sion  ;  but  the  mischief  which  has  been 
done,  though  it  can  neither  be  revoked 
nor  repaired,  may  perhaps  be  in  some 
smaH  degree  mitigated  by  a  protest  from 
one  who  knew  them  both. — Fortnightly 
Review. 
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In  the  suggestive  collection  of  “  Pas¬ 
sages  from  the  American  Note-books  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  ” — a  book  which 
adds  interest  to  all  the  author’s  other 
books,  because  it  gives  us  a  peep  into 
the  w’orkshop  where  they  were  con¬ 
structed — there  is  one  sentence  at  which 
many  readers  must  have  paused  to  make 
a  mental  note  of  interrogation.  It  is  a 
sentence  which  seems  to  declare  that 
mankind  at  large  has  made  a  mistake 
concerning  a  matter  about  which  mistake 
appeared  impossible — not  a  matter  of 
argument  regarding  which  we  may  be 
misled  by  reason,  or  of  external  fact 
which  may  be  misapprehended  by  sense, 
but  of  emotional  sensation  itself.  The 
matter  in  question  is  the  effect  produced 
by  Selfishness  upon  those  who  suffer 
from  its  manifestations,  and  there 
appears  little  to  be  said  concerning  it 
that  would  not  at  once  win  universal 
assent.  That  selfishness  is  a  universally 
hateful  quality  seems  a  maxim  not  only 
true  enough,  but  trite  enough  for  a  copy¬ 
book  heading — one  of  those  ultimate 
facts  of  human  nature  which  are  too  well 
established  to  need  defence,  and,  indeed, 
too  obvious  to  need  statement.  And 
yet,  in  spite  of  this  universal  consensus 
of  feeling,  Hawthorne,  in  the  sentence 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  boldly  and 
unreservedly  utters  the  apparent  paradox 
that  “  Selfishness  is  one  of  the  qualities 
apt  to  inspire  love.” 

Concerning  the  nature  of  the  special 
thought  that  was  in  Hawthorne's  mind 
when  he  made  the  general  statement  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  enigmatical  sentence,  we 
can  only  form  conjectures,  which  are 
necessarily  unverifiable.  The  “  Ameri¬ 
can  Note-books”  were  in  the  main,  a 
storehouse  of  hints  for  future  elabora¬ 
tion,  and  many  of  them  were  actually 
elaborated  in  his  finished  works,  l^is, 
however,  is  not  one  of  the  many.  So 
far  as  we  can  remember,  Hawthorne 
never  returned  to  the  idea  of  which  this 
note  is  a  memorandum  rather  than  a 
record  ;  and  it  therefore  remains  a 
riddle,  to  which  we  have  to  find  our  own 
answer.  The  first  impulse  of  the  reader 
is  naturally  an  impulse  of  contradiction  ; 
the  statement  seems  to  demand  not 
interpretation,  but  denial.  Nothing,  at 


the  first  blush,  seems  more  certain  than 
that  selfishness  is  the  one  quality  which 
is  absolutely  fatal  to  love.  Irritability 
or  violence  of  temper,  instability  of 
emotion,  egregious  folly,  ingrained  dis¬ 
honesty,  repeated  unfaithfulness,  and 
various  forms  of  vice,  all  try  love  to  the 
uttermost ;  but  numberless  facts  prove 
incontestably  that  it  may  maintain  life 
in  spite  of  them,  because  it  is  possible 
for  any  of  them  to  exist  in  'company 
with  that  genuine  affection  which  the 
most  abandoned  seldom  give  without 
getting  a  return  in  kind  somewhere. 
But  selfishness  is  exclusive  of  this,  for 
when  fully  developed,  it  is  not  merely  a 
love  of  self,  but  such  an  absording  self- 
love  that  it  simply  leaves  no  room  in 
which  any  other  affection  can  grow.  If 
there  be  in  existence  a  single  person  in 
whom  selfishness  is  absolutely  supreme, 
the  tenderest  emotion  of  which  he  can 
be  capable  is  a  feeling  of  mild  com¬ 
placency  in  those  who  contribute  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  desires,  and  so  help 
to  make  up  the  pleasantness  of  his  life. 
Being  thus  incapable  of  feeling  love,  he 
seems  equally  incapable  of  receiving  it  ; 
we  see  no  crevice  in  his  nature  through 
which  tenderness  can  enter,  no  out¬ 
growth  around  which  affection  can  cling. 

Still,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
there  is  a  solution  to  Hawthorne’s 
enigma,  a  valid  defence  for  his  apparent 
paradox.  Selfishness  is  one,  but  its 
'manifestations  are  many  ;  and  while  the 
naked  quality  is  always  repellent,  it  is 
possible  for  it  to  attire  itself  in  clothing 
which  shall  be  positively  attractive.  Of 
course,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  does 
not  so  attire  itself.  There  is,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  nothing  to  attract  in  the  selfishness 
of  the  cold-hearted  man  whose  resources 
'’.re  within  himself,  who  has  not  enough 
interest  in  others  either  to  feel  their 
claims  upon  him,  or  to  make  claims 
upon  them ;  who  does  not  rob  his 
neighbor,  but  when  the  neighbor  has 
been  robbed  by  some  one  else  and  lies 
bleeding  on  the  highway,  quietly  passes 
by  on  the  other  side.  A  man  of  this 
kind  has  often  many  of  the  sterner  virt¬ 
ues,  and  receives  accordingly  his  trib¬ 
ute  of  respect ;  but  a  warmer  feeling 
does  not  visit  him,  and  if  it  did,  he 
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would  probably  close  his  door  against 
it.  Even  less  is  love  drawn  out  by  that 
vulgarer  form  of  selfishness  with  which 
we  are  most  familiar,  and  which  is  gen¬ 
erally  in  our  minds  when  we  use  the 
word.  It  is  not  only  aggressive,  but  is 
often  brutal  in  its  aggressiveness.  It 
totally  and  openly  disregards  the  rights 
and  tastes  of  others,  and  is  always 
asserting  some  real  or  fancied  rights  of 
its  own  ;  always  setting  up  its  own  tastes 
as  the  standard  by  which  those  around 
must  regulate  their  lives.  No  one  can 
mistake  it ;  it  puts  on  no  veil,  for  if  its 
end  be  attained,  it  cares  nothing  for  the 
unsightliness  of  the  means.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  a  man  whose  ruling  character¬ 
istic  is  of  this  type  may  have  love 
bestowed  upon  him — indeed,  some  of 
the  most  pathetic  tragedies  of  life  arise 
from  such  bestowal — but  he  does  not 
win  the  love  that  he  receives  ;  it  is  a  free 
gift,  or  rather  an  offered  sacrifice,  and 
in  no  sense  is  it  true  that  the  selfishness 
inspires  the  love. 

There  are,  however,  other  forms  of 
selfishness,  so  cunningly  veiled  that  they 
often  pass  without  recognition  ;  or  if 
the  veil  do  not  altogether  hide  the  ugly 
reality  beneath,  it  so  transfigifres  it  as  to 
give  it  an  inexplicable  charm.  If  the 
word  might  be  applied  to  a  being  in 
whom  the  moral  sense  is  quite  un¬ 
developed,  we  might  say  that  a  very 
young  baby  is  the  most  absolutely  and 
frankly  selfish  of  mortals.  It  insists 
upon  every  desire  being  gratified,  and 
cares  nothing  whatever  for  the  incon¬ 
venience  or  even  the  pain  that  such 
gratification  may  entail  upon  its  vassals. 
.\nd  yet  the  person  who  suffers  the  most 
from  these  demands,  the  mother,  is  the 
person  who  loves  the  most  ;  and  it  is 
not  fantastic,  but  quite  reasonable,  to 
attribute  the  unique  intensity  of  her 
affection  to  the  very  constancy  of  these 
demands,  to  her  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  little  life  is  sustained  in  health 
and  happiness  only  by  the  warmth  of  her 
heart  and  the  activity  of  her  hand. 
This  is  the  explanation  of  the  double 
sense  of  the  word  “  care,”  when  used  as 
a  verb.  It  is  in  caring  for  her  baby, 
in  the  sense  of  taking  care  of  it,  by  pro¬ 
tecting  it  on  every  side,  and  allowing  it 
to  know  ho  unsatisfied  want,  that  she 
comes  to  care  for  it  so  intensely  in  that 
other  sense  of  being  drawn  to  it  by 
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affection  ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  impossible 
to  find  a  genesis  for  the  peculiar  love  of 
the  mother,  unless  we  can  trace  it  to  the 
mother’s  pains  and  burdens. 

Now,  there  are  men  and  women  who 
throughout  their  lives  play  consciously 
the  part  which  the  baby  in  the  house¬ 
hold  plays  unconsciously.  They  pose 
as  the  poor,  helpless,  unprotected  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  social  circle,  the  baby  of  the 
family  ;  and  if  the  rdle  be  skilfully 
maintained,  the  results  are  frequently 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  long- 
robed  tyrant  of  the  cradle.  They 
manage,  like  him,  to  impress  the  sur- 
rounders  with  the  feeling  that  from 
them  nothing  is  to  be  expected,  but  that 
to  them  everything  is  to  be  rendered. 
They  are  not,  like  the  exigent  little 
morsel  of  humanity,  vociferous  in  their 
demands  ;  but  they  have  a  quiet  way  of 
taking  it  for  granted  that  every  one 
wishes  to  do  just  what  they  desire  to 
have  done,  which  is  as  effective  as  the 
baby’s  wrathful  cry  or  mournful  wail. 
Few  people  who  find  themselves  thus 
credited  with  an  unfailing  store  of  self- 
abnegation  can  refrain  from  an  endeavor 
to  live  up  to  their  reputation.  “  This 
afternoon,”  says  the  student,”  1  ought 
to  write  the  chapter  of  my  book  for 
which  the  printer  is  waiting  ;  but  I  know 
poor  Mary  expects  me  to  offer  to  take 
her  out,  and  it  would  be  brutal  to  dis¬ 
appoint  her.”  “  I  should  like  to  go  to 
the  concert  to-night,”  says  the  young 
girl,  who  hardly  ever  has  an  evening’s 
enjoyment  ;  “  but  if  we  all  go  out,  there 
will  be  no  one  to  read  aloud  to  Uncle 
Edward  while  he  smokes  his  cigar,  and 
I  know  he  will  be  hurt.”  And  so  poor 
Mary  and  Uncle  Edward  get  their  own 
way,  and  are,  moreover,  thought  of  pity¬ 
ingly  and  tenderly  as  people  who  need 
to  be  “  compassed  about  with  sweet 
observances,”  and  whp  suffer  keenly 
when  they  are  withheld.  True,  they 
suffer  in  silence,  but  there  is  a  look  of 
disappointment  which  is  harder  to  bear 
than  any  words  of  reproach  ;  and  how 
cruel  to  call  it  up,  when  it  can  so  easily 
be  kept  away  !  And  so,  out  of  pity  and 
the  multitude  of  little  services  which  pity 
prompts,  springs  a  genuine  affection,  of 
something  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the 
mother  for  the  baby.  Love,  indeed,  is 
not  given  for  love  half  so  often  as  it  it. 
given  for  musical  tones,  and  soft 
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touches,  and  sweetly-urged  claims. 
Affection  tends  to  fix  itself,  not  upon 
those  from  whom  we  receive  gifts,  but 
upon  those  who  receive  gifts  from  us. 
The  irresistible  appeal,  made,  not  with 
rude  demand,  but  with  touching  con¬ 
fidence,  calls  out  the  most  generous  part 
of  our  nature ;  the  best  and  noblest  of 
our  capacities — that  of  sweet  self- 
renunciation — becomes  inextricably  as¬ 
sociated  with  them  ;  and  as  they  become 
bound  up  with  our  loftiest  ideal,  they 
become  the  recipients  of  our  purest 
love.  With  no  feeling  into  which  the 
thought  of  self  does  not  enter,  they 
attract  the  ardent  affection  of  unselfish 
souls,  and  their  very  demands  are  the 
weapons  with  which  love  is  conquered. 

There  are  people  in  whose  lives 
selfishness  assumes  another  disguise, 
which  equally  justifies  Haw-thorne’s 
statement.  They  are  people  of  the 
pure,  pleasure-loving  nature,  refined  and 
sensitive, with  keen  jesthetic  appreciation, 
and  an  intense  delight  in  all  harmoni¬ 
ous  and  tranquil  life.  Really  caring  for 
no  pleasure  but  his  own,  the  man  who 
belongs  to  this  species  is  too  tremblingly 
alive  to  be  able  to  feel  pleasure  while  in 
view'  of  pain.  He  will,  if  need  be, 
sacrifice  everything  and  everybody  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  tastes,  but  of  these 
tastes  the  most  noteworthy  is  for  a  life 
of  Epicurean  calm.  The  storms  w'hich 
surround  the  course  of  the  aggressively 
selfish  man  would  mar  his  keenest 
delights  ;  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  his 
happiness  that  his  social  atmosphere 
should  be  peaceful — stirred  by  gentle 
breezes,  but  never  agitated  by  tempests. 
To  secure  this,  he  must  be  pleasure¬ 
giving  as  well  as  pleasure-getting,  the 
giving  being,  indeed,  a  needful  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  the  getting.  To  scatter  gladness 
among  others  is  not  more  truly  the  aim 
of  the  benevolent  man  than  it  is  of  the 
man  of  whom  we  are  speaking  ;  but  with 
this  difference,  that  in  his  case  it  is 
not  an  end,  but  simply  a  means  to  the 
supreme  end, — the  making  of  his  own  life 
comfortable. 

The  man  who  is  not  only  selfish,  but 
sensitive,  must  consider  others,  must 
endeavor  to  make  himself  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  over  which  he  has  control 
pleasant  to  them.  This  is  simply  a 
necessity  of  his  nature.  Pain  of  all 
kinds  is  distasteful  to  him,  and  as  his 


finely-made  organism  compels  him  to 
feel  the  pain  which  he  sees,  he  must 
needs  exclude  pain  from  his  presence. 
The  unjust  judge  of  the  parable  w'as  a 
specimen  of  this  type,  though  an  imper¬ 
fect  one.  When  the  woman  came  with 
her  pleading  again  and  again,  he  said — 
“  I  will  grant  her  request,  lest  by  her 
continual  coming  she  weary  me.”  Her 
happiness  was  nothing  to  him,  until  it 
was  brought  into  a  certain  definite  rela¬ 
tion  to  his  own.  Had  he  been  a  more 
typical  example  of  the  species,  he  would 
not  have  waited  for  repeated  demands  ; 
had  his  sensibilities  been  more  acute, 
they  would  not  have  needed  the  stimulus 
of  importunity  ;  he  would  have  seen  and 
foreseen  the  whole  state  of  the  case, 
would  have  yielded  graciously  to  the 
first  and  least  pressing  request,  and  so 
would  have  won  a  rich  store  of  un¬ 
grudged  gratitude  and  humble  affection. 
For  in  these  matters  people  are,  perhaps 
happily,  very  easily  deceived.  If  ap¬ 
pearances  be  pleasant,  they  are  not  care¬ 
ful  to  look  for  an  unpleasant  reality 
behind  them  ;  and  if  they  get  kind  words 
and  considerate  actions,  if,  indeed,  they 
get  nothing  but  pleasant  commonplaces 
of  courtesy  uttered  'in  feeling  tones, 
they  are  ready  to  give  their  hearts 
away,  with  a  full  belief  that  there  is  a 
heart  waiting  to  be  taken  in  exchange. 

Though  Hawthorne  did  not  elaborate 
his  own  hint,  it  has  been  elaborated 
by  other  writers  of  fiction.  Charles 
Dickens  and  Alphonse  Daudet,  in  their 
portraits  of  Harold  Skimpole  and  M. 
Delobelle,  have  done  justice  to  the  sel¬ 
fishness  which  cunningly  plays  the  part 
of  the  grown-up  baby,  and  ingenuously 
casts  all  its  cares  upon  other  people  : 
and  in  Tito  Melema,  George  Eliot  has 
given  us  a  subtle  and  veracious  study  of 
the  other  and  more  complex  type  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  Tito  is  an 
admirable  embodiment  of  Hawthorne’s 
thought.  An  inferior  author  would 
have  told  us  that  Tito  was  fascinating 
and  lovable,  but  the  value  of  George 
Eliot’s  portraiture  lies  in  the  subtle 
manner  in  which  she  enables  us  to  feel 
his  power,  and  to  analyze  the  elements 
out  of  which  it  was  evolved.  She  has 
shown  us  how  his  peculiar  attractiveness 
was  the  inevitable  result  of  his  peculiar 
form  of  selfishness.  Absorbing  pleas¬ 
ure,  he  must  needs  radiate  it,  and  his 
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mere  presence  brought  indefinable  satis¬ 
faction.  The  account  of  the  early  days 
of  Romola’s  love  for  him  enables  us  to 
realize  the  true  nature  of  this  gift,  and 
to  understand  something  which  is  almost 
unsusceptible  of  expression,  save  by 
actual  representation.  The  nearness  of 
such  a  joyous,  joy-loving  nature  gave*to 
Komola’s  life  a  light  and  color  it  had 
never  possessed  before,  and  she  could 
not  but  love  him  who  had  glorified  her 
world  for  her.  And  yet,  “  the  trail  of 
the  serpent  was  over  it  all.”  She,  like 
Baldassarre,  found  out  the  truth,  when 
the  finding  could  bring  only  pain.  She 
found  that  the  pleasure  he  gave,  in  so 
far  as  it  was  a  conscious  gift,  was  given 
simply  for  the  sake  of  its  reflex  action 
upon  himself.  He  was  glad  to  diffuse 
delight,  because  it  made  his  world  de¬ 
lightful.  He  could  not  keep  pain  away 
fi^rever,  but  he  would  do  so  for  a  time  ; 
he  would  make  the  most  of  the  noon, 
and  ignore  the  inevitable  night.  When 


brought  to  bay,  his  selfishness  came  out 
in  its  naked  repulsiveness  ;  and,  unable 
to  gain  any  new  delight  from  the  con¬ 
templation  of  her  delight,  he  never  hesi¬ 
tated  to  purchase  safety  at  the  price  of 
her  pain. 

When  a  woman  like  Romola  is  at¬ 
tracted  by  a  man  like  Tito— and  attracted 
she  surely  will  be,  if  he  cross  her  path — 
there  is  a  tragedy  in  preparation.  The 
veil  of  superficial  graciousness  cannot 
long  hide  from  some  eyes  the  features 
behind.  A  really  great  nature  will 
sooner  or  later  see  through  it,  and  then, 
save  for  the  strongest,  there  is  nothing 
left  but  despairing  faithlessness.  Small¬ 
er  souls— souls  like  Tessa — may  be 
deluded  forever,  and  ia  their  delusion 
will  be  happy  ;  but  for  Romola  and 
Baldassarre  there  is  a  great  blank  in  the 
universe,  and  their  poor  consolation  is 
that  woe  has  brought  wisdom,  and  that 
they  have  learned  the  lesson  of  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  paradox. — London  Spectator. 
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A  BARREN  desert  ridge,  rising  west¬ 
ward  and  expanding  on  the  east  into  a 
gently  shelving  plateau,  whose  flat  feat¬ 
ureless  crest  formed  the  sky  line.  A  sin¬ 
gle  line  of  rail  with  telegraph  posts,  con¬ 
verging  toward  a  canal,  whose  brown 
waters  look  like  a  saturated  solution  of 
mud  ;  rail  and  canal  disappearing  in  the 
distance,  on  the  west,  round  a  curve, 
beneath  the  ridge  which  rises  some  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  water-level. 
South  of  the  canal  bank  is  low  ground, 
partly  sown  with  withered  maize  ;  and 
another  embankment  encloses  the  fetid 
ditch,  which  was  once  a  canal  dug  by 
Necho  ;  beyond  this  again  a  flat  valley 
bed  stretches  south  for  about  two  miles, 
and  is  bounded  by  high  yellow  dunes  of 
blown  sand,  which  half  cover  the  little 
white  shrine  of  Neby  Abu  Neshabah, 
”  the  prophet  father  of  the  arrow,” 
whose  name  probably  indicates  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  an  old  memory  of  the  Semitic 
God  of  Fate. 

The  main  characteristic  of  this  scene 
is  its  colorless  sterility.  The  sand  of 
the  hard  desert,  which  lies  beyond  the 
dunes  on  the  south,  and  which  forms  the 
ridge  and  plateau  north  of  the  Sweet 


Water  Canal  (ironically  so  named,  no 
doubt),  is  strewn  with  pebbles  which 
give  a  neutral  tone  to  its  coloring.  The 
flat  valley,  called  el  Wady,  or  Wady 
Tumeil^t,  is  covered  partly  with  crops 
of  maize  (which  should  present  a  bright 
green,  but  which  being  unwatered  have 
withered  away)  and  partly  with  a  dark- 
colored  shrub.  Here  and  there  is  a 
clump  of  date  palms  indicating  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  water  near  the  surface,  fil¬ 
tered  no  doubt  through  the  sandy  soil 
from  the  canal.  The  little  mud  ham¬ 
lets,  which  in  more  prosperous  times  are 
inhabited  by  the  wretched  cultivators  of 
the  maize  crops,  have  a  gray  ruinous  ap¬ 
pearance  where  they  peep  out  of  the  en¬ 
closing  hedges,  and  among  the-  dark 
clumps  of  trees  which  surround  them. 

The  sky  above  is  generally  flecked 
with  white  clouds,  for  a  strong  north 
breeze  blows  daily  over  this  district  tow¬ 
ard  the  southern  deserts,  from  the  sea. 
The  summer  whirlwinds  sweep  over  the 
plateau,  and  are  broken  when  they  reach 
the  waters  of  the  canal,  for  the  demons 
whose  bodies  they  form,  have  the  same 
horror  of  fresh  water  which  is  tradition¬ 
ally  their  attribute  in  other  countries. 
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The  Widy  was  no  doubt  in  past  ages 
— before  Herodotus  wrote  his  opinion 
that  the  Nile  would  have  choked  the 
Red  Sea  had  it  flowed  into  it — a  mouth 
of  the  great  river  of  Egypt ;  for  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  has  in  great  measure,  if 
not  altogether,  been  formed  by  the  Nile 
depK>sit.  It  seems  probable,  however, 
that  the  Wady,  wlych  is  not  reckoned 
among  the  seven  branches  of  the  river, 
had  choked  itself  at  an  early  period, 
just  as  the  other  eastern  Nile  mouths 
have  become  choked  within  historic 
times.  Archaeologists  who  do  not  fol¬ 
low  the  extravagant  theory  of  Brugsch 
seem  to  agree  that  the  main  line  of  the 
Israelite  advance  was  down  Widy 
TumeilAt,  and, that  the  “  sea  of  reeds” 
(the  Red  Sea)  was  crossed  somewhere 
near  Ismailieh.  The  Semitic  spoilers 
of  Egypt  left  the  country  in  such  case 
by  the  route  whereby  the  British  en¬ 
tered  it  in  triumph,  not,  let  us  hope, 
to  spoil  the  Egyptians,  in  the  future, 
any  more  than  they  did  while  hostilities 
lasted. 

But  to  return  to  our  mise  en  seine : 
the  foreground  presents  a  striking  con¬ 
trast  to  the  silent  desert  on  which  we 
gazed  daily  for  over  a  fortnight.  The 
canal  is  here  spanned  by  a  lock  and 
drawbridge  whose  iron  levers  form  a 
conspicuous  object  for  many  miles  in 
this  flat  country.  South  of  the  river  is 
a  good-sized  house  with  a  red*tiled 
roof,  where  the  hospital  and  the  staff  of 
the  advanced  brigade  are  accommo* 
dated.  East  of  this  are  a  few  mud 
hovels,  where  the  mounted  infantry  en¬ 
joy  the  privilege  of  comparing  the  bites 
of  various  species  of  insects.  Later  on, 
the  comfortable  Indian  tents  of  the 
Headquarter  Staff  were  erected  near  the 
canal  further  down,  and  a  few  depart¬ 
mental  tents  are  scattered  round  the  big 
house,  which  belonged  to  the  keep>er  of 
the  Kassasin  lock. 

The  chief  scene  of  activity  is,  how¬ 
ever,  north  of  the  canal,  where  an  en¬ 
campment  of  double  bell  tents,  well 
fitted  for  the  climate,  grows  steadily  lar¬ 
ger  every  day.  Fatigue  parties  go  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  to  the  train,  which 
brings  them  their  daily  bread.  Cavalry 
squadrons  lead  down  their  horses  to  the 
canal,  each  man  furnished  with  his 
bucket,  for  the  strictest  orders  are  is¬ 
sued  to  prevent  the  supply  of  drinking 
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water  from  being  polluted,  although,  by 
some  oversight,  one  of  those  lean  cows 
which,  after  marching  some  hundred 
miles,  are  killed  for  consumption  by 
men  whose  teeth  are  not  specially  cased 
in  steel,  was  allowed  to  become  bogged 
in  the  muddy  stream,  and  not  only  to 
suffer  a  painful  death,  but  also  to  taint 
the  canal  for  many  days  after.  The 
camp  in  morning  and  evening  is  envel¬ 
oped  in  a  mighty  cloud  of  dust,  stirred 
up  by  men  and  beasts,  and  driven  by 
the  breeze  ;  but  at  mid-day,  when  it  is 
almost  imperative  to  seek  shelter  from 
the  power  of  the  sun,  unmitigated  by  the 
shade  of  a  single  tree,  and  strongly  re¬ 
flected  from  the  utterly  barren  desert 
soil,  there  is  comparative  quiet.  At 
night,  under  the  electric  light  of  the  full 
moon,  the  camp  presents  a  most  pictu¬ 
resque  appearance,  and  on  the  few  occa¬ 
sions  when  grog  is  served  out  by  medi¬ 
cal  advice,  the  gay  songs  and  cheerful 
bustle  show  us  a  northern  nation  which 
has  not  forgotten  its  delight  in  home 
luxuries. 

The  spirit  and  discipline  of  the  men 
is  all  that  a  practical  commander  could 
wish.  Their  talk  abounds  in  humorous 
cuts  at  Arabi,  and  at  the  customs  of  the 
country.  They  have  evidently  a  strong 
feeling  of  superiority  to  the  enemy,  and 
of  confidence  in  their  leaders,  to  which 
the  foremost  brigade,  at  least,  adds  an 
affectionate  sentiment  of  admiration  for 
the  brave  general  who  has  commanded 
them  already  m  two  successful  engage¬ 
ments.  The  appearance  of  the  men  is 
certainly  very  different  from  that  they 
present  at  home,  for  their  rough  loose 
jackets  are  dusty  and  muddy,  their 
beards  are  beginning  to  shoot  in  a  most 
unbecoming  manner,  and  their  belts  and 
helmets  rubbed  with  ochre,  have  a  some¬ 
what  dirty  appearance ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  march  under  fire  with 
the  same  steadiness  shown  in  a  field  day 
at  home  ;  they  salute  their  officers  in 
camp  (a  very  significant  sign)  ;  they 
look  forward  cheerfully  to  the  blow 
which  will  finish  a  short  and  brilliant 
campaign,  and  thus  they  obtain  patience 
to  endure  the  bad  and  scanty  food,  the 
filthy  water,  the  sun,  and  the  dust, 
which  are  their  principal  hardships. 
The  disappointemnt  evinced,  when 
camp  rumors  of  an  armistice  and  sur¬ 
render  spread,  showed  the  spirit  which 
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animated  an  army  anxious  to  add  to  the  obtained.  The  trenches  were  about 
military  fame  of  Britain.  deep  enough  to  allow  of  a  man  firing 

Let  us  now  look  for  a  moment  into  easily  over  the  parapet,  and  an  exterior 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  which  lies  below  ditch,  some  four  feet  deep,  was  dug  in 
the  ridge.  From  our  position  in  the  most  parts  of  the  line  outside  the 
low  ground,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pla*  mound.  The  gun  positions,  which  were 
teau,  we  can  see  neither  their  lines  nor  conspicuous  above  the  surface,  had  em- 
their  tents.  The  English  cavalry  pic-  brasures  very  neatly  revetted  with  maize 
kets,  and  the  gun  positions  on  the  high  stalks  and  mud,  but  in  so  dry  and  sandy 
ground  to  the  north-west,  stand  out  all  a  country  they  would  probably  have 
day  against  the  sky-line,  while  the  white  been  much  damaged  by  any  heavy  prac- 
coats  of  a  Bedawin,  or  regular  Egyptian  tice  from  their  guns.  Arab!  Pasha  had 
outpost,  can  be  descried  near  the  paid  special  attention  to  his  flanks,  and 
highest  part  of  the  ridge.  on  the  north  a  line  of  parapet  ran  almost 

South  of  the  canal,  due  west  of  Kas-  south-west,  at  an  acute  angle  to  the 
sasin,  and  some  eight  miles  away,  a  clump  front,  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  to  de- 
of  trees  appears  in  the  extreme  distance,  fend  the  position  from  the  much-dreaded 
These  trees  surround  the  village  of  Tell  turning  movement  on  his  left  flank, 
el  K.ebir,  but  the  camp  of  the  enemy  is  This  flank  was  moreover  protected  by 
north  of  the  canal  on  the  southern  slope  the  Salahiyeh  force,  of  which  more  will 
of  the  ridge  so  frequently  mentioned  be  said  presently.  The  southern  flank 
above,  and  it  is  hidden  by  the  folds  of  was  protected  by  the  canal  and  the 

the  plateau  nearer  the  English  camp.  Wady,  which  Arabi  intended  to  flood. 

The  enemy’s  lines  were  drawn  from  A  battery  for  four  Krupp  guns  was 
the  canal  on  the  south  to  the  northern  placed  here  astride  the  canal,  and  sev- 
slop>es  of  the  ridge,  the  highest  part  of  eral  small  mountain  pieces  in  shallow 
which  was  occupied  by  three  works  for  shelter  trenches,  were  found  in  position 
their  heavier  artillery.  It  was  evident  in  front  of  the  lines,  on  the  narrow 
that  they  dreaded  a  turning  movement  southern  embankment,  while  rifle-pits 
on  one  or  both  flanks.  A  part  of  the  were  scooped  in  this  same  embankment, 
lines  had  been  executed  nearly  a  year  facing  southward  toward  the  valley, 
before  the  war  broke  out,  for  Tell  el  Such  was  the  position  on  which  the 
Kebir  was  held  by  Egyptian  (or  rather  Egyptian  War  Minister  staked  the  fate 
by  American)  strategists  to  be  a  position  of  his  army  of  some  26,000  men,  which 
of  the  greatest  importance.  The  single  lay  in  the  trenches,  or  in  the  rough  but 
line  of  continuous  trench,  to  which  the  serviceable  tents  of  the  encampment. 
Egyptians  trusted,  was  prolonged  north-  Perhaps  half  of  them,  including  6000 
ward  not  long  before  the  last  battle,  and  negroes,  the  best  troops  to  be  found  in 
the  work  was  here  only  partly  complete.  Egypt,  were  trained  soldiers  ;  the  rest 
The  lines  at  Tell  el  Kebir  were  not  in  were  recruits  of  one  or  two  months’ 
reality  very  formidable,  and  were  totally  standing,  sent  down  from  the  depot  at 
unlike  the  great  triple  lines  at  Kefr  Do-  Abasiyeh,  near  Cairo,  by  trains,  and 
war,  with  their  lofty  command  and  drilled  at  first  with  clubs  until  they 
broad  water  ditches.  Continuous  lines  were  considered  able  to  handle  a  Rem- 
are  condemned  by  European  military  ington  rifle.  The  regulars  were  neatly 
writers  as  essentially  weak,  because,  dressed  in  white,  with  the  small  red  mil- 
once  broken  at  any  point,  they  are  prob-  itary  fez  or  tarbflsh,  while  the  recruits 
ably  lost  throughout  their  entire  ex-  wore  gray  smocks  and  fezzes  of  larger 
tent.  This  was  the  case  in  the  present  size,  'fhose  who  saw  the  dead  and 
instance,  when  the  Highland  attack  wounded  on  the  field  could  not  doubt 
practically  determined  the  victory.  One  that  nothing  short  of  a  lev^e  en  masse  of 
open  work  for  guns  was  erected  on  the  the  p>opulation  had  been  effected.  It  is 
south  slope  of  the  desert  ridge,  but  in  said  that  lame  and  half  blind  men  were 
the  dark  this  was  passed  unnoticed  by  pressed,  and  that  one  poor  peasant  in 
our  troops,  and  only  captured  by  the  despair  had  burnt  out  both  his  eyes  to 
artillery  after  the  main  line  of  entrench-  escape  the  general  conscription.  It  is 
ments  was  in  our  hands.  certain  that  Coptic  Christians  were  en- 

The  soil  being  light,  cover  was  easily  rolled,  although  the  war  was  proclaimed 
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a  Jehad^  or  conflict  for  the  Moslem  faith 
with  the  infidels  of  Europe.  Many  a 
gray  head  lay  low  on  the  sand  after  the 
Kassasfn  engagements,  and  even  little 
boys  were  obliged  to  aid  as  camel- 
drivers  and  camp-servants. 

There  was  only  one  chord  in  the 
hearts  of  these  men  which  their  leaders 
could  hope  to  strike,  namely,  their  de¬ 
votion  to  the  Moslem  faith.  The  Egyp¬ 
tian,  as  is  well  known,  is  eminently  unfit 
for  soldiering.  He  is  a  docile,  timid 
peasant,  accustomed  to  be  beaten  and 
cuffed  by  any  one  who  wishes  so  to  treat 
him  ;  unable  to  keep  himself  awake  at 
night  even  on  the  greatest  emergency, 
slow  in  his  movements,  and  generally 
half-blind  with  ophthalmia.  The  con¬ 
scripts  were  collected  on  the  principle 
of  the  old  con'te,  and  they  obeyed  be¬ 
cause  they  were  more  afraid  of  the  re¬ 
cruiting  party  before  their  eyes  than  of 
the  distant  English.  Concerning  these 
latter  they  were  told,  at  first,  that  they 
could  not  fight  on  land  (an  old  fiction 
taught  to  the  Egyptians  by  the  French), 
and  afterward,  when  dispirited  and 
beaten  in  two  enagements  they  had  been 
driven  from  Tell  el  Mahflta,  and  re¬ 
pulsed  by  a  small  force  at  Kassasin, 
they  were  assured  that  the  advancing 
host  could  never  take  the  impregnable 
lines  of  Tell  el  Keblr.  That  after  un¬ 
successful  assaults  the  assailants  would 
have  to  await  fresh  reinforcements  from 
England,  and  would  then  again  attack 
in  vain.  They  had  only  to  line  their 
intrenchments  and  keep  up  a  murderous 
fire,  in  order  to  drive  back  the  Franjis, 
who  had  been  defeated  by  the  African 
savages  in  so  many  encounters  of  late 
years.  While  thus  encouraged  as  re¬ 
gards  the  enemy,  they  were  threatened 
with  instant  death  if  they  deserted,  and 
were  led  to  believe — for  a  time — that 
every  possible  outrage  was  being  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  invaders  ;  women  vio¬ 
lated,  men  tortured,  children  beaten  to 
death.  The  peasants  of  the  W3dy,  and 
of  Ismailieh  and  of  Port  Said,  fled  at 
our  approach,  because  of  such  tales  cir¬ 
culated  among  them,  and  it  is  much  to 
the  credit  of  Colonel  Tulloch  that  he 
succeeded,  not  only  in  restoring  confi¬ 
dence  among  these  poor  Fellahs,  but 
even  in  smuggling  copies  of  the  Khe¬ 
dive’s  proclamation  into  Arabi’s  camp. 
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whence  it  resulted  that  many  desertions 
and  surrenders  took  place  on  the  field 
of  battle,  the  news  having  spread  that 
the  wounded  Egyptians  were  as  well 
cared  for  by  the  English  as  were  their 
own  men,  and  that  the  outrages  ex- 
p>ected  had  never  taken  place. 

It  was  stated  by  Egyptian  officers  who 
ran  away  to  us  from  Salahtyeh,  that  de¬ 
sertion  on  a  large  scale  might  have  oc¬ 
curred  if  there  had  been  any  mutual 
confidence  among  the  soldiers.  This  is 
a  marked  feature  of  Eastern  society, 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  men  to 
combine  for  mutual  advantage.  No 
single  individual  can  place  confidence  in 
his  fellow.  In  the  camp  of  Arabi,  every 
one  knew  that  the  chances  would  be  in 
favor  of  his  being  denounced,  even  by 
his  dearest  friend,  and  that  he  would 
probably  be  shot  as  a  deserter  or  a  spy. 
Had  any  real  spirit  of  combination  ex¬ 
isted  in  Egypt,  we  might  have  found  our 
task  more  difficult  than  it  actually  was, 
but  it  is  just  this  same  want  of  confi¬ 
dence  which  renders  it  possible  for  Tur¬ 
key  to  hold  in  bondage  the  inhabitants 
of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  who  look 
feebly  to  Europe  for  assistance. 

The  main  hope  of  inspiriting  an 
army,  which  could  not  be  cheered  with 
rum,  because  it  never  drank  anything 
stronger  than  coffee,  lay  in  the  stirring 
up  of  fanatical  feeling.  Thus,  while 
gay  songs  resounded  in  the  English 
camp,  the  only  voice  heard  in  the  even¬ 
ing  in  Arabi’s  lines  was  the  monotonous 
nasal  chant  of  the  Koran  readers,  who 
recited  daily  those  passages  of  the  Holy 
Book  which  tell  of  the  glory  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  Moslem  soldier  who  falls 
fighting  the  infidel,  of  his  immediate  re¬ 
ception  into  Paradise  to  high-breasted 
houris  and  eternal  banquets.  The  Zikr 
or  “  remembrance”  was  nightly  per¬ 
formed,  the  soldiers  joining  hands  and 
repeating  the  formula  of  the  faith  (no 
God  but  God)  until  exhausted.  Arabi 
himself,  laying  aside  his  white  uniform, 
and  donning  the  ^reen  turban  and  flow¬ 
ing  robe  of  a  sherif  or  descendant  of  the 
Prophet,  assisted  at  these  ceremonies. 
Forty  maidens  sat  by,  and  beat  time  to 
the  singing  with  their  tambourines.  The 
readers  of  the  Koran  are  said  to  have 
numbered  four  hundred,  and  in  the  hills 
and  villages  round  the  camp,  the  holy 
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Fakhirs,  or  ascetic  Derwislies,  prayed 
for  the  triumph  of  Islam  in  the  person 
of  Ahmed  Pasha  Aarabi. 

A  curious  incident  in  the  war  is  con¬ 
nected  with  one  of  these  Derwishes. 
Arabi  had  dammed  the  canal  close  to 
the  line  of  entrenchments,  and  had  cut 
a  deep  drain  by  which  he  intended,  it  is 
supposed,  to  let  out  water  into  the 
Wady,  so  as  to  render  it  impassable,  on 
his  right  flank,  for  even  the  infantry  of 
the  enemy. 

A  few  days  before  the  final  battle  the 
British  engineers  were  astonished  to  find 
the  level  of  the  water  in  the  canal  grad¬ 
ually  rising,  the  tendency  before  having 
been  to  decrease  rapidly  from  evapora¬ 
tion  and  consumption.  It  was  known 
that  the  canal  was  dammed  by  Arabi 
near  his  lines  ;  and  the  only  solution  ap¬ 
peared  to  be,  that  the  rising  of  the  Nile 
had  filled  the  canal  above  the  level  of 
the  dam,  and  that  the  w'ater  was  pour¬ 
ing  over  it.  Advantage  of  this  fortu¬ 
nate  circumstance  was  taken  at  once,  the 
sluices  of  Kassasin  lock  were  opened, 
and  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  lower 
reach  was  raised.  The  true  solution  of 
the  puzzle  would  never  have  occurred 
to  an  European  mind.  The  fact,  as 
found  later,  was,  that  Arabi’s  dam  was 
cut.  A  very  much  venerated  Derwish 
had  come  down  to  the  camp  from  Up¬ 
per  Egypt,  he  heard  of  the  dam,  and 
proclaimed  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
faith,  that  the  enemy,  who  though  infi¬ 
del  dogs  were  still  God's  creatures, 
should  be  made  to  suffer  the  torments  of 
thirst  (which  they  were  far  from  doing, 
and  that  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  holy 
war  could  only  be  expected  if  the  water 
were  set  free.  Arabi  Pasha  bears  the 
reputation  of  being  a  devout  Moslem, 
and  whether  it  were  through  fear  of 
damaging  this  character,  or  through  gen¬ 
uine  belief  in  the  Derwish,  it  is  certain 
that  he  complied  with  the  decision  of 
the  holy  man.  Perhaps  it  may  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  his  obedience  was  spontane¬ 
ous,  if  it  be  considered  that  the  days 
for  attacking  the  English  army  were 
fixed  by  similar  prophets,  one  of  whom 
is  said  to  have  torn  a  sheet  of  paper  into 
fragments,  each  of  which  denoted  ten 
Englishmen  slain. 

In  addition  to  his  regular  troops  and 
recruits,  Arabi  had  enlisted  the  service 
of  some  six  thousand  Bedawin  irreg¬ 


ulars,  on  foot  or  mounted,  some  on 
horses,  some  on  dromedaries.  They 
belonged  to  Egyptian  tribes  of  the  desert 
west  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  were  armed 
by  the  Egyptian  Rebel  Government  with 
Remington  rifles.  More  unsatisfactory 
allies  could  scarcely  be  imagined,  for 
the  Arab  is  at  best  a  very  cautious 
warrior,  and  the  Egyptian  tribes  have 
much  degenerated.  Tile  raids  which  they 
were  expected  to  make  on  the  English 
line  of  communications,  on  their  out¬ 
posts  and  foraging  parties,  never  came 
off.  The  Sheikhs  would  come  out  in 
front  of  our  outposts,  and  ride  furiously 
about  as  though  to  show  their  valor,  but 
a  single  shot  would  disperse  them,  and 
when  one  of  them  was  wounded  his 
whole  tribe  followed  him  home  in  dis¬ 
gust.  The  Bedawin  took  no  part  in  the 
engagements,  except  in  the  reconnais¬ 
sance  of  the  8th  of  September,  but  after 
the  battle  of  Kassasin,  on  the  28th  of 
August,  they  hovered  by  night  over  the 
battle-field,  and  murdered  or  mutilated 
al  the  wounded  who  could  not  be  shown 
to  be  Moslems,  while  even  the  faithful 
were  robbed  of  all  their  valuables. 

It  is  said  that  the  .\rabs  were  violently 
reproached  with  their  cowardice  by 
Arabi,  and  this  dissension  led  to  a 
curious  result.  The  gray  long-horned 
oxen  killed  for  the  army  were  quite  un¬ 
like  Egyptian  cows,  and  they  were  so 
numerous  that  an  efficient  cattle  guard 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  available. 
Hence  it  followed  that  they  strayed  some 
distance  along  the  canal,  in  search  of 
food,  and  were  snapped  up  by  the 
Bedawin  lurking  in  the  abandoned  vil¬ 
lages  round  Korein  el  Gedid.  They 
were  triumphantly  driven  into  camp 
by  the  Arabs,  and  shown  to  Arabi  as 
evidence  of  a  successful  raid  against  the 
English.  The  exaggerated  accounts 
given  by  the  Arabs  on  this  occasion,  of 
their  success  in  repulsing  the  British 
reconnaissance  of  the  8th  September 
(which  retired  when  its  objects  were 
accomplished,  followed  by  an  irregular 
swarm  of  Bedawin),  and  of  their  sub¬ 
sequent  raid  on  the  English  camp  (which 
they  were  never  near),  was  one  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  attack  on  the 
Kassasin  camp,  and  the  engagement  on 
the  9th  September. 

The  position  chosen  by  the  Egyptians 
was  one  of  considerable  strategical  value. 
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The  flanks,  as  we  have  seen,  were  pro¬ 
tected,  one  by  water,  the  other  by  the 
force  kept  at  Salahtyeh,  which  threat¬ 
ened  the  English  right.  The  lines  were 
just  beyond  the  cultivated  country,  so 
that  the  enemy  was  kept  in  the  desert, 
while  plentiful  supplies  could  easily  be 
obtained  by  the  rebel  troops.  The  posi¬ 
tion  also  covered  the  junction  of  the 
railways  from  Cjliro  and  Belbeis,  from 
Zagazig,  and  from  Salahiyeh.  The  weak 
point  of  the  position  was  the  intersected 
character  of  the  country  through  which 
a  retreat  might  have  to  be  made  ;  but 
the  difficulty,  which  also  affected  the 
pursuit,  would  have  arisen  in  almost  any 
position  taken  up  to  oppose  an  advance 
from  Ismailieh. 

That  the  line  of  operations  chosen  by 
the  British  Commander  was  incompar¬ 
ably  the  best  there  can  hardly  be  two 
opinions.  Any  soldier  with  a  map  be¬ 
fore  him  would  see  that  a  flat  open 
desert,  without  any  natural  features 
such  as  would  interfere  with  evolutions 
on  a  large  scale,  was  far  better  fitted 
for  an  advance  than  the  narrow  banks, 
which  lead  from  village  to  village  at 
high  Nile,  in  the  Delta  itself.  The 
advantage  of  taking  the  strong  works  of 
Kefr  Dowar  in  reverse  ;  the  shorten¬ 
ing  of  the  distance  from  Cairo  ;  and  the 
proximity  of  the  important  railway  junc¬ 
tion  at  Zagazig,  were  also  considerations 
favoring  the  line  adopted.  The  desert 
was  generally  hard  enough  for  all  arms, 
although  some  miles  of  drift  sand  had  to 
be  crossed  :  the  climate  was  far  healthier 
than  that  of  the  irrigated  land  ;  and, 
even  if  he  had  not  had  beside  him  a 
Nestor  so  well  known  as  an  authority 
on  strategy,  our  Ulysses  would  not  have 
failed  to  choose  a  line  presenting  so 
many  advantages.  The  essence  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  war  lies  in  surprise,  and  the 
Ismailieh  advance  was  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  a  surprise  to  the  Egyptians.  They 
had  made  up  their  minds  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  would  wait  until  after  high  Nile, 
before  marching  inland,  and  our  appear¬ 
ance  at  Kassasln  was  made  at  least  a 
fortnight  earlier  than  expected.  It  is 
said  that,  thanks  to  the  energetic  recon¬ 
naissances  of  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  Arabi, 
who  was  ignorant  of  our  exact  strength 
either  at  Alexandria  or  at  Ismailieh,  was 
not  sure,  even  till  the  last,  that  the  real 
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attack  might  not  be  delivered  from 
Alexandria. 

Another  circumstance  whereby  some 
time  was  gained  was  the  conduct  of  M. 
de  Lesseps  with  respect  to  the  Suez 
Canal.  Whether  that  conduct  was  cred¬ 
itable  or  no  to  the  great  engineer,  it  is 
not  necessary  here  to  inquire  :  his  anx¬ 
iety  to  save  from  destruction  the  great 
work  of  which  he  was  the  author,  may 
have  led  him  into  extravagances  which 
are  to  be  regretted,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  induced  Arabi  to 
believe  that  his  influence  was  sufficient 
to  insure  the  neutralization  of  the  canal, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  guaranteed  the 
immunity  of  Ismailieh  from  being  made 
the  base  of  the  English  operations.  It 
is  not  clear  in  what  manner  the  canal 
could  have  been  damaged  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  ;  but  the  stoppage  of  traffic,  by 
sinking  vessels  in  the  waterway,  would 
have  been  a  serious  loss  to  the  Company,’ 
especially  as  there  would  have  been  no 
security  for  indemnification.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that,  but  for  M.  de  Lesseps,  we 
should  have  been  greatly  delayed,  if  not 
altogether  unable  to  form  a  base  of  the 
canal. 

The  base  as  actually  formed  was  both 
secure  and  convenient.  England  al¬ 
ways  will  fight  to  most  advantage  when 
her  operations  entail  only  a  short  ad¬ 
vance  from  a  marine  base.  In  the 
present  case  the  Kassasln  camp  was 
only  twenty  miles  from  the  canal,  and 
the  waterway,  which  formed  a  T  head 
to  the  line  of  communications,  was 
securely  held  throughout.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  barren  waterless  desert  on  either 
side  made  an  attack  on  the  base  very 
difficult,  and  had  the  Egyptians  from 
Salahiyeh  attempted,  as  some  feared,  to 
cut  our  line  at  Kantara,  they  must  have 
brought  every  drop  of  water  for  their 
forces  with  them  more  than  a  day’s 
march. 

The  points  thus  enumerated,  namely 
the  strategic  position  of  the  base,  the 
open  character  of  the  country,  the  sur¬ 
prise,  the  short  advance,  the  security  of 
base  and  communications  in  a  waterless 
district,  were  perhaps  the  chief  advan¬ 
tages  which  we  enjoyed  at  the  outset  of 
the  campaign,  before  the  courage  of  the 
enemy  had  been  tested,  or  the  spirit  and 
endurance  of  our  own  men.  On  the 
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Other  hand,  Arabi  had  in  his  favor  ad¬ 
vantages  greater  than  always  fall  to  the 
share  of  the  defence,  and  of  which  he 
endeavored  to  avail  himself,  though  not 
very  cleverly.  He  had  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  the  advantage  of  interior  lines, 
on  w’hich  Napoleon  so  greatly  relied. 
He  had  command  of  a  complete  network 
of  railways,  designed  in  part  for  strategic 
purposes.  He  was  able  not  only  to 
move  along  a  shorter  arc  than  the  at¬ 
tacking  forces,  but  also  to  move  with 
much  greater  rapidity.  He  had  again  a 
complete  command  over  the  only  supply 
of  water  on  which  the  English  army 
could  rely.  He  had  all  the  food  in 
Egypt  behind  him^  and  good  transport 
to  bring  it  to  him.  He  possessed  im¬ 
mense  stores  of  arms  and  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  both  for  small  arms  and  artillery,  as 
w’as  afterward  discovered  at  Cairo.  He 
had  a  natural  intelligence  department 
among  the  peasantry,  and  a  numerical 
superiority  which,  in  an  intrenched  posi¬ 
tion,  ought  to  have  been  overwhelming. 
He  failed  in  some  respects  to  use  these 
advantages  to  the  utmost.  The  railway 
was  never  cut,  but  only  blocked  by  huge 
sand  mounds.  The  canal  was  never 
materially  damaged,  for  reasons  above 
noticed.  The  intrenchments  were  ill- 
designed,  and  it  is  possible  that,  had 
Tell  el  Kebir  been  defended  by  a  double 
line  of  detached  works,  of  even  a  slight 
profile  and  flanking  each  other,  we 
should  have  found  the  task  of  assault 
far  more  formidable. 

Few  finer  sights  have  perhaps  been 
witnessed  in  the  century  than  that  of 
the  great  fleet  of  over  forty  transports 
steaming  eastward  from  Alexandria. 
The  guardships  of  the  Royal  Fleet  took 
in  charge  two  transports  each,  and  thus, 
on  a  bright  morning  with  a  blue  sky, 
and  gently  rolling  sea,  the  great  convoy 
nioved  out  toward  Abu  Kir  Bay,  where 
sweeping  round  southward  it  anchored 
in  double  line,  apparently  intending  to 
land  a  party  to  attack  the  forts.  The 
secrecy  of  the  real  destination,  the 
movement  of  troops  on  shore,  who  were 
disembarked  and  re-embarked  with  their 
horses  while  regiments  at  Ramleh  were 
replaced  by  fresh  troops,  must  have 
greatly  confused  any  of  the  numerous 
spies  of  the  enemy  who  watched  our 
proceedings. 

The  advance  up  the  canal,  without 
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pilots,  and  in  some  cases  without  steam 
steering  gear,  was  admirably  executed, 
and  reflects  great  credit  on  the  officers 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  one  of  whom  was  on 
board  every  transport.  Several  ships 
stuck  more  than  once,  but  were  so 
quickly  got  off  again,  that  very  little 
delay  occurred  ;  and  thus  on  the  2  2d  of 
August  the  convoy  emerged  into  the 
Lake  Timsah,  and  came  in  view  of  the 
green  trees  and  red-tiled  houses  ‘of 
Ismailieh,  a  welcorrie  contrast  to  the 
mud-colored  flats,  the  mirage,  and  salt 
marshes,  through  which  the  fleet  had 
slowly  crept  from  Port  Said. 

The  landing  of  more  than  20,000  men 
and  7000  horses  at  the  little  pier  was 
effected  with  wonderful  rapidity  and 
absence  of  confusion.  The  sandy  road, 
flanked  by  shady  acacias,  was  crowded 
for  many  days,  but  the  measures  taken 
to  prevent  a  block  were  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  after  working  like  slaves  at 
the  railway  which  was  carried  down 
across  the  canal  to  the  waterside,  the 
guards  were  able  to  march  out  to  the 
front  almost  immediately  after  landing. 

Then  came  the  engagement  of  Tell  el 
Mahfitah,  where  canal  and  rail  were 
dammed  and  a  good  position  occupied  ; 
and  on  the  same  night  the  Egyptian 
camp  at  Mahsamah  was  surprised  by  the 
cavalry.  The  second  brigade  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Willis’s  division  was  pushed  on  to 
Kassast  ;  and  here  on  the  28th  General 
Graham  had  to  stand  against  the  assault 
of  an  enemy  five  times  his  strength,  and 
gained  one  of  the  most  important  suc¬ 
cesses  of  the  campaign — a  victory  which 
secured  twenty  miles  of  water  to  our 
army,  and  brought  our  front  within 
striking  distance  of  the  enemy’s  last 
stronghold.  The  charge  of  the  heavy 
English  cavalry,  on  that  memorable  oc¬ 
casion,  will  not  be  forgotten,  so  long  as 
there  is. a  man  living  of  Arabi’s  host 
who  witnessed  a  sight  supposed  to  be 
forever  impossible — the  assault  of  in¬ 
fantry  armed  with  rifles  by  heavy  cav¬ 
alry  under  shell  fire. 

The  advance  of  a  single  brigade  to  so 
great  a  distance,  before  time  had  been 
allowed  for  the  organization  of  trans¬ 
port,  was  a  proceeding  entailing  con¬ 
siderable  risk.  The  men  suflered  great 
privations,  and  there  can  be  no  ^doubt 
that,  as  ammunition  grew  short,  the 
position  of  the  gallant  advance  guard 
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must  have  been  at  one  time  critical. 
The  coolness  of  their  leader,  and  the 
brilliant  dash  of  the  cavalry,  whom  he 
hurled  against  the  enemy’s  flank,  secured 
a  victory  which  cast  fear  and  astonish¬ 
ment  into  Arabi's  camp,  and  gave  ample 
time  for  the  completion  of  transport 
arrangements,  while  the  beaten  foe 
sulked  in  his  intrenchments. 

A  word  should  here  be  said  as  to 
transprort,  for  the  usual  cry  of  a  break¬ 
down  has  been  raised  against  a  depart¬ 
ment  which  strove  under  adverse  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  do  its  duty. 

Kail  and  water  were  almost  the  only 
means  of  conveyance  available,  unless 
camels  had  been  employed.  The  rail  was 
a  single  line,  with  at  first  a  single  engine 
and  no  sidings.  The  canal  would  only 
float  little  boats  of  the  lightest  draught. 
Indian  experience  seemed  to  make  the 
department  shy  of  establishing  a  camel 
train,  although  camels  might  have  been 
obtained  from  Syria  in  great  numbers  ; 
it  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  the 
camel  is  an  unsatisfactory  animal,  liable 
as  it  is  to  disease,  to  panic,  and  to  utter 
breakdown  if  overdriven,  and  not  carry¬ 
ing  as  much  as  two  hardy  mules. 

The  transport  on  which  most  reliance 
was  placed,  and  which  w-ould  have  been 
eminently  fitted  for  the  country — name¬ 
ly,  mules,  driven  by  native  muleteers — 
never  arrived  till  too  late.  The  Turkish 
Government  here  discovered  a  means  of 
hindering  our  operations  to  which  little 
exception  could  be  reasonably  taken. 
The  law  which  forbids  the  export  of 
horses  and  mules  from  Syria  was  not 
newly  made  for  our  express  benefit,  but 
was  passed  about  1876,  when  the  coun¬ 
try  had  been  almost  drained  of  horses 
by  the  late  Khedive,  during  his  Soudan 
wars.  It  should  have  been  remembered 
by  those  at  home  that  the  export  of  horses 
to  Cyprus,  from  Syria,’ has  been  impos¬ 
sible — except  in  a  few  cases  where  they 
were  swum  out  from  shore  by  night  and 
smuggled  on  board — ever  since  we  have 
been  in  possession  of  the  island.  The 
question  of  exportation  ought  to  have 
been  settled  before  the  campaign  began, 
and  the  blame  for  insufficient  transp>ort 
cannot  justly  be  laid  on  the  Staff  in 
Egypt,  deprived  of  all  the  animals  and 
men  on  whom  they  had  a  right  to  count, 
and  reduced  to  a  railway  almost  un¬ 
workable,  and  to  a  half  empty  canal. 


The  exertions  of  the  Royal  Engineers 
were  untiring  in  rendering  these  two 
lines  of  communication  serviceable,  and 
but  for  their  energy  it  might  have  be¬ 
come  necessary  to  withdraw  the  Kas- 
sastn  force  through  inability  to  feed  it 
at  so  great  a  distance. 

But  now,  starting  from  Ismailieh,  let 
us  once  more  travel  to  the  front.  We 
pass  through  the  sand  drifts  of  Tell 
Mahutah  (hastily  identified  by  the  French 
with  the  ancient  Rameses)  and  through 
the  deserted  camp  of  Mahsamah,  where 
the  ammunition  boxes,  the  long  rows  of 
water-bottles,  the  sacks  of  beans  and 
lentils,  the  regimental  medicine-chest  of 
the  Egyptian  medicak  staff,  and  even  the 
dress  and  shoes  of  many  soldiers,  are 
still  lying.  We  leave  behind  the  camp 
of  Sir  Drury  Lowe,  partly  consisting  of 
Indian  tents,  partly  of  those  brought  up 
from  Mahsamah — rough  but  serviceable 
Egyptian  structures  ;  and  we  reach  again 
the  lock  gates  of  Kassasin.  Here  on 
the  9th  of  September  a  second  action, 
less  important  perhaps  than  that  of  the 
28th  of  August,  was  fought  between 
General  Willis's  division  and  some  15,- 
000  Egyptians,  including  5000  which 
advanced  from  Salahiyeh. 

So  deficient  was  the  enemy’s  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  our  movements  that  General 
Graham  was  not  known  to  have  rein¬ 
forced,  and  an  easy  victory  was  ex¬ 
pected.  The  troops  were  commanded 
by  Rashid  Pasha  Husni,  ”  the  father  of 
the  white  mustache,”  a  brave  Circassian 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Soudan,  and  in  whom  Arabi  placed 
great  confidence,  although  this  was  in  a 
measure  shaken  by  his  previous  defeats 
on  the  26th  and  28th.  .‘Xrabi  was  him¬ 
self  present,  and  Aly  Pasha  Fehmi  com¬ 
manded  a  portion  of  the  force.  The 
troops  were  formed  in  a  curved  line, 
with  the  left  flank  thrown  forward 
toward  the  Salahiyeh  force,  which  was 
brought  up  by  rail  to  a  place  called 
Fakfis,  and  thence  marched  southward 
over  the  desert.  The  cavalry  and  the 
Bedawin  formed  a  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  two  columns,  and  the  right 
flank  was  prolonged  south  of  the  canal 
by  two  battalions  of  infantry  (about 
2000  men),  a  squadron  of  cavalry  ad¬ 
vancing  behind  the  sand  dunes,  and 
four  guns  in  the  Wady.  The  first  regi¬ 
ment  of  regulars,  black  troops  which 
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were  the  pick  of  the  Egyptian  army, 
were  sent  immediately  north  of  the  rail¬ 
way,  and  got  within  two  miles  of  the 
camp  at  Kassasin,  which  they  began 
shelling.  When  checked  by  our  advance 
they  lay  down  in  extended  order  behind 
sand  heaps  hastily  thrown  up,  and  must 
have  maintained  their  position  until 
after  the  retreat  of  the  centre.  The 
assault  of  the  Salahtyeh  column  under 
Mahmud  Pasha  Sami,  caused  some 
anxiety,  as  it  was  impossible  to  advance 
beyond  this  flanking  force  ;  but  the 
operations  of  this  column  were  brought 
to  naught  through  the  disaster  which 
happened  early  in  the  day  to  its  leader, 
who  was  shot  in  the  left  leg.  His 
troops  retreated  with  him,  and  about  the 
same  time  the  Egyptian  centre,  where 
the  newly  recruited  soldiers  were  ranged, 
was  driven  in  by  the  Koyal  Marines  who 
gallantly  captured  two  guns.  Rashtd 
Pasha  is  said  to  have  been  also  wounded 
in  the  left  leg,  and  the  repulse  was  then 
soon  changed  to  a  rout.  The  men  took 
off  their  new  boots  to  run  the  faster,  and 
left  ammunition  boxes  and  rifles,  with 
the  dead  and  wounded,  behind.  They 
even  pushed  the  saddles  off  their  camels 
that  they  might  be  lightened  in  their 
flight,  leaving  the  great  iron  water-cans 
to  fall  into  our.  hands.  The  shower  of 
shell  and  shrapnel,  which  had  covered 
our  troops,  ceased  suddenly,  and  the 
continual  roll  of  the  Egyptian  musketry 
was  silenced.  The  guns  of  the  Tell  el 
Kebtr  batteries  opened  on  the  troops, 
which  were  far  out  of  range,  and  the 
army  that  had  advanced  so  gallantly  to 
roll  up  the  English  vanguard  retreated 
in  confusion  within  its  lines. 

Only  three  days  elapsed  before  the 
crowning  victory,  when,  fully  prepared 
for  assault  and  pursuit,  the  English 
army  moved  out  by  night  to  attack  Tell 
el  Kebir.  Arabi  had  then  in  his  in- 
trenchments  a  force  variously  estimated 
at  from  20,000  to  25,000  men,  not  in¬ 
cluding  some  6000  Bedawin.  He  had 
about  sixty  guns  ranging  frqm  3-pound- 
ers  to  25-pounders,  the  heavier  being 
Krupp  steel  pieces  well  served  by  the 
gunners  when  firing  at  long  ranges. 
Against  this  force  and  its  iptrench- 
ments  the  English  mustered  only  11,000 
infantry,  with  2000  horse  and  sixty  guns 
— a  strength  which  according  to  ordi¬ 
nary  calculations  was  entirely  inadequate 


to  the  task.  They  were  extended  in 
two  lines,  about  a  thousand  yards  apart, 
over  a  distance  of  more  than  three  miles. 
The  first  line  was  composed  of  two  bri¬ 
gades  attacking  the  highest  part  of  the 
ridge,  namely  Graham’s  brigade  on  the 
right,  and  Alison’s  Highlanders  on  the 
left  ;  Graham  was  supported  by  the 
Guards,  and  between  this  and  the  sup¬ 
ports  of  the  Highland  brigade  were 
forty-two  guns  of  the  artillery  division. 
A  gap  of  more  than  2000  yards  was  thus 
left  between  the  Highlanders  and  the 
railway  along  which  the  naval  brigade 
and  the  iron-clad  train  advanced,  while 
the  Indian  troops,  supporting  the  Sea- 
forth  Highlanders  south  of  the  canal, 
formed  the  extreme  left  of  the  British 
line.  The  cavalry  division,  held  in  re¬ 
serve  for  pursuit,  was  on  the  extreme 
right  in  the  second  line  ;  the  reserve 
ammunition  train,  the  telegraph  and 
pontoons,  brought  up  the  rear. 

At  sunset  the  great  camp  at  Kassastn 
was  struck,  but  in  spite  of  the  secrecy 
maintained,  the  news  soon  reached  the 
enemy’s  lines,  and  it  is  said  that  until 
midnight  the  Egyptians  remained  under 
arms,  after  which,  in  accordance  with 
Oriental  custom,  they  fell  asleep,  and 
so  remained  (according  to  their  own 
account)  until  roused  by  the  shots  of  a 
few  outlying  sentries.  The  English 
meantime  had  bivouacked  on  “  Ninth 
Hill,”  without  fires  and  even  without 
smoking,  lest  their  position  should  be 
discovered.  At  1.30  a.m.,  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  a  moonless  night,  under  the 
starry  Eastern  sky,  the  exciting  advance 
commenced.  The  two  brigades  in  the 
first  line  were  formed  in  a  double  line  of 
companies,  with  a  front  of  four  com¬ 
panies.  The  alarm  was  given  when  the 
English  were  about  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  trenches,  and  the  parapets 
were  at  once  lined  with  infantry  pouring 
a  tremendous  fire  over  the  heads  of  the 
attacking  force,  and  wounding  in  some 
cases  the  men  in  the  supporting  line. 
The  F^gyptian  guns  were  at  once  brought 
into  action,  and  a  tremendous  fire  was 
poured  into  the  gap  on  the  southern 
slopes,  which,  as  before  noticed,  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  railway. 

Not  a  shot  was  fired  in  reply.  With 
a  cheer  which  was  heard  far  off  by  the 
other  brigades,  the  Highlanders  charged 
the  earthworks,  and  bayoneted  their 
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defenders.  When  once  inside  they  found 
themselves  under  a  tremendous  cross 
fire  from  the  parapet  which  has  been 
above  described  as  forming  the  north 
face  of  the  works,  and  it  was  here  that 
their  main  loss  was  sustained.  In  the 
darkness  the  flashing  of  fire  from  the 
parapets  was  seen  to  cease  as  the  Scots¬ 
men  gained  the  earthworks,  and  the 
cheer  was  heard  ;  but  nothing  beyond 
an  indistinct  mass  of  moving  troops 
could  be  discerned.  Almost  at  the  same 
time  the  second  brigade  was  led  over 
the  parapets  by  their  gallant  general, 
who  rode  into  the  intrenchments  on  his 
pony — the  first  man  in  of  all  his  force. 
The  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was 
greeted  by  his  men,  as  he  rode  down 
the  lines  after  the  victory  was  complete, 
was  one  of  the  most  pleasing  episodes 
of  the  day. 

Thus,  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  great  struggle  was  at  an  end.  A 
victory  which  will  long  be  remembered 
with  pride  by  England  was  secured,  and 
by  one  crushing  blow  the  Egyptian 
army  was  destroyed,  and  the  cause  of 
Arabi  was  irretrievably  ruined.  With 
admirable  patience  and  foresight,  the 
British  Commander  had  prepared  to 
pounce  on  his  enemy,  choosing  his  own 
time,  and  arranging  that  a  rapid  pursuit 
should  set  the  seal  on  the  work  done  in 
the  early  morning.  He  had  secured  the 
great  advantage  of  surprise,  and  while 
the  enemy  was  ever  watching  for  a  turn¬ 
ing  movement  which  he  had  made  almost 
impossible,  he  found  himself  seized  by 
the  throat  in  the  old  unscientific  fashion 
in  which  the  English  were  of  yore  ac¬ 
customed  to  treat  those  who  are  now 
her  loyal  subjects  in  India,  and  which 
gained  us  our  fighting  reputation  on  the 
Alma  heights. 

Gallantly,  however,  as  this  attack  was 
delivered,  the  rapidity  of  the  subsequent 
pursuit  was  even  greater  indication  of 
sound  military  insight.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  assault  on  a  position  like  that 
at  Tell  el  Kebir  by  so  small  a  force,  was 
a  rash  and  desperate  expedient  contrary 
to  all  military  rules.  Yet  it  succeeded, 
and  that  not  by  chance,  but  because 
the  commander  who  planned  it  knew 
what  sort  of  an  enemy  he  had  to  face, 
how  dispirited  by  former  defeats,  how 
terrified  by  an  unexpected  night  attack, 
how  totally  untrained  to  fire  steadily  or 
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low.  He  knew  that  his  own  men  were 
eager  for  an  attack,  and  that  they  were 
almost  safer  at  close  quarters  than  at 
a  long  range.  U nder  such  circumstances, 
to  adhere  to  rules  which  apply  only  to 
highly  trained  troops,  such  as  those  of 
Germany,  would  have  shown  a  want  of 
capacity  to  understand  the  true  method 
of  gaining  success — a  method  fully  justi¬ 
fied  by  its  immediate  results. 

The  English  loss  in  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed  was  459  of  all  ranks,  including  a 
very  large  number  of  regimental  officers. 
Of  the  Egyptians  nearly  two  thousand 
were  killed  in  the  batteries  or  trenches, 
near  the  crest  so  fiercely  wrested  from 
them.  The  disproportion  is  accounted 
for  by  the  use  of  the  bayonet,  and  very 
few  of  the  enemy  were  slain  by  the 
cavalry,  who  swept  round  the  northern 
flank  and  completed  the  rout  of  the 
Egyptians. 

Tell  el  Kebir  was  essentially  an  in¬ 
fantry  battle.  The  cavalry  were  re¬ 
serve  for  pursuit,  and  the  artillery  had 
to  cut  out  work  for  themselves.  This 
they  did  most  effectually  by  attacking 
the  gap  south  of  the  Highlanders,  and 
the  advanced  battery,  which  became 
visible  as  the  dawn  brightened  to  sun¬ 
rise.  The  ditch  in  front  of  the  in- 
trenchment  having  been  partly  filled, 
and  the  paraptet  thus  lowered,  the  gun¬ 
ners  drove  right  over  both,  and  at¬ 
tacked  the  defenders  with  canister  at 
a  range  of  about  fifty  yards.  There 
are  few  instances  recorded  in  military 
annals  in  which  artillery  has  been  so 
handled,  fighting  alone  against  infantry 
in  an  intrenchment  ;  but  the  Egyptians 
were  already  so  shaken  by  the  northern 
attack,  that  they  were  soon  dispersed  by 
the  bold  tactics  of  Colonel  Schreiber’s 
batteries. 

The  Indian  contingent  moved  out  of 
camp  at  2.30  a.m.,  having  rather  a  shorter 
distance  to  traverse.  They  stormed  the 
battery  which  defended  the  canal,  but 
had  an  easy  victory  over  the  shaken 
troops  of  the  enemy,  as  was  evidenced 
by  the  small  number  of  bodies  here  lying 
on  the  ground  after  the  engagement. 
Their  work  was,  however,  yet  to  come, 
for  while  the  direct  line  of  advance  on 
Cairo  led  by  Belbeis,  and  was  that  by 
which  the  cavalry  division  was  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  the  important  centre  of  Zagazig, 
with  its  railway  junction  and  network  of 
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telegraphs  to  all  parts  of  Egypt,  was  to 
be  occupied  by  the  Seaforth  High¬ 
landers  and  native  infantry,  with  only 
two  squadrons  of  Indian  horse. 

By  4  p.M.  on  the  same  day  on  which 
Tell  el  Keblr  was  taken,  General  Mac- 
Pherson  had  reached  Zagazig,  twenty- 
six  miles  distant,  had  captured  with  his 
two  squadrons  the  station,  with  five 
trains,  and  was  in  telegraphic  communi¬ 
cation  with  Cairo.  The  orders  of  Arabi 
for  the  flooding  of  the  district  had  fort¬ 
unately  not  been  carried  out,  or  our 
position  might  have  been  untenable  at 
Zagazig.  In  the  evening  the  Beloochees 
and  Highlanders  arrived,  and  the  Benha 
bridge  was  occupied  by  the  latter  on  the 
next  day. 

No  one  could  witness  the  rapidity  of 
the  Indian  advance  on  Tell  el  Kebir 
and  Zagazig  without  wishing  that  Eng- ' 
lish  transport  could  be  made  as  efficient 
as  that  of  the  Indian  contingent.  The 
comfortable  doolies  were  carried  as  fast 
as  the  infantry  could  march,  and  the 
half-naked  bheesties  and  camp  followers, 
laughing  and  chattering  without  ceasing, 
mounted  on  their  diminutive  ponies 
scarcely  larger  than  donkeys,  or  running 
beside  them,  swept  over  the  country  at 
a  pace  almost  incredible.  I'he  tents 
were  pitched  at  Zagazig  soon  after  the 
arrival  of  the  infantry,  and  the  whole 
force  was  fully  equal  to  a  further  ad¬ 
vance  had  it  been  required. 

By  4.45  P.M.,  on  the  day  after  the 
battle,  the  native  cavalry  brigade  had 
reached  Abaslyeh,  near  Cairo,  where  it 
was  the  intention  of  Arabi  to  make  a 
final  stand — a  determination  which  does 
not  agree  with  the  resolution  imputed 
to  him  of  treating  Cairo  as  he  had  (it 
was  said)  treated  Alexandria.  Possibly 
the  fanatical  party  may  have  formed  a 
plot  to  burn  the  European  quarter  and 
massacre  the  Christians,  but  no  general 
who  meant,  as  Arabi  certainly  did,  to 
force  the  English  to  besiege  the  capital, 
would  have  deliberately  set  fire  to  the 
city  behind  him.  It  is  said  that  the 
defence  of  Cairo  was  being  organized, 
by  a  council  of  war,  when  a  messenger 
brought  the  news  that  Abasiyeh  was 
already  in  the  hanas  of  the  English. 
Then  at  length  Arabi  confessed  himself 
beaten,  and  surrendered  to  “  that  great 
nation”  in  whose  clemency  he  said 
”  he  placed  his  trust.”  His  army  was 
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entirely  broken  up,  straggling  along  the 
canal  to  Zagazig,  where  they  were  dis¬ 
armed,  and  their  rifles  broken  or  thrown 
into  the  water ;  dispersed  over  the  • 
cotton-fields,  where  they  hid  from  the 
pursuing  columns  ;  or  flying  over  the 
desert  to  take  the  news  to  Salahiyeh. 
’.\bd  el  ’Al  at  Damietta,  and  Mahmud 
Sami  at  Salahiyeh,  vainly  telegraphed 
to  Cairo  for  orders.  Their  messages 
were  intercepted,  and  sometimes  (as  at 
Zagazig)  answered  by  the  English  in 
Arabi’s  name — a  trick  by  which  the 
descent  of  several  thousands  of  Egyp¬ 
tians  on  about  fifty  Sowars  holding  Zaga¬ 
zig  station  was  fortunately  prevented. 
By  the  evening  of  the  14th  the  mount¬ 
ed  infantry  and  native  cavalry,  under 
Colonel  Stuart,  had  occupied  the  Cairo 
citadel,  6000  Egyptian  troops  marching 
out  with  their  arms  before  a  mere  hand¬ 
ful  of  cavalry,  who,  to  use  the  native 
expression,  ”  rode  in  like  black  demons” 
into  the  formidable  fortress. 

Thus  in  three  weeks  from  the  time  of 
landing,  the  campaign  was  over,  and  the 
rebellion  crushed.  It  remains  briefly  to 
touch  on  some  of  the  lessons  which 
those  eventful  days  should  teach  us  for 
future  use. 

First,  as  regards  infantry,  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  Egypt  has  been  taken  to  prove 
that  the  short-service  system  produces 
fine  troops.  Of  the  marching  power 
and  steadiness  of  the  men  there  can  be 
no  question,  but  it  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  short-service  system  has 
undergone  great  modification  of  late, 
and,  which  is  more  important,  that  the 
weakly  boys  with  whom  this  system  fills 
our  ranks  were  carefully  weeded  out, 
and  never  sent  to  the  field,  their  places 
being  taken  by  men  from  the  reserve, 
who  were  of  an  age  and  physique  fitted 
for  campaigning.  It  is  to  this  selection 
that  the  workmanlike  appearance  of  our 
regiments  may  most  justly  be  ascribed. 

The  fire  of  the  Egyptians  on  our 
troops  was  conducted  on  a  system  quite 
contrary  to  all  our  ideas  of  science.  It 
is  said  that  a  very  fast  fire,  at  long 
ranges,  was  found  effective  by  the  Turks 
at  Plevna,  but  in  the  present  case  it  was 
remarkably  unsuccessful.  The  amount 
of  ammunition  expended  was  incredible, 
and  at  Tell  el  Kebir  ammunition-boxes 
of  1000  rounds  were  placed  for  three 
miles  at  distances  of  about  six  yards 
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apart  along  the  line.  This  would  give 
a  total  of  over  800,000  rounds  provided 
in  the  first  line  for  about  20,000  men, 
of  whom  only  about  5000  could  line  the 
parapet,  making  an  average  of  160 
rounds  per  man.  This  ammunition  was 
wasted,  by  being  fired  at  a  very  high 
elevation  without  aim,  the  spent  bullets 
falling  occasionally  on  the  reserve. 

It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  mark,  that  the  English 
regiments  fired  very  low  and  slowly. 
The  dead  on  the  field  of  the  9th  were 
generally'  struck  in  the  stomach  or  legs, 
and  except  those  killed  by  shells  very 
few  seemed  to  have  been  hit  in  the  head. 
The  campaign  w'as  the  first  since  ritles 
were  introduced  which  we  have  fought 
against  troops  armed  with  weapons  of 
precision,  and  the  lesson  seems  to  be 
that  such  arms  are  comparatively  useless  * 
in  the  hands  of  untrained  men,  especial* 
ly  when  the  morale  of  the  force  has  been 
shaken. 

The  shell- fire  of  the  Egyptians,  though 
well  directed,  was  also  very  harmless. 
They  fired  common  shell  and  very  little 
shrapnel.  TAe  common  shells  buried 
themselves  in  the  sand  and  only  threw 
up  a  few  splinters,  while  the  shrapnel 
fuses  were  so  badly  cut  that  the  shells 
could  be  seen  bursting  high  in  the  air, 
and  doing  very  little  damage,  as  the 
pieces  descended  vertically. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  corps  in  the 
field  was  that  improvised  by  mounting 
picked  marksmen  on  stallions  lent  by 
the  Khedive.  They  were  gallantly  led, 
and  the  dismay  caused  by  their  effective 
sharp-shooting  was  very  great.  In  a 
country  where  marching  is  so  excessive¬ 
ly  fatiguing  as  in  Egypt,  such  a  corps, 
coming  fresh  on  to  the  field,  and  shoot¬ 
ing  with  emulation  at  definite  objects, 
must  always  prove  a  most  effective  force. 
It  is  desirable,  however,  that  they  should 
be  mounted  on  mares  or  geldings,  as 
the  stallions  insist  on  fighting,  and  the 
men  left  behind  cannot  hold  more  than 
two  instead  of  three  or  four,  thus  ma¬ 
terially  diminishing  the  power  of  fire 
of  the  corps. 

As  regards  the  cavalry,  the  campaign 
will  long  be  remembered  with  pride  by 
this  arm  of  the  service.  All  that  has 
been  said  as  to  the  uselessness  of  heavy 
cavalry  was  belied  by  our  recent  ex¬ 
perience.  In  cases  where  the  enemy's 
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infantry  is  unskilled  and  timid,  the  tre¬ 
mendous  effect  of  tall  men  on  heavy 
horses,  thundering  down  on  the  waver¬ 
ing  line,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  To 
the  gallant  charges  of  Mahsamah  and 
Kassasin  we  owe  much  of  the  prestige 
which  we  so  rapidly  gained  in  the  eyes 
of  the  enemy.  The  Indian  cavalry,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  outpost  duties  and 
pursuit,  performed  all  the  duties  of  the 
Uhlans,  and  carried  our  front  to  Cairo 
in  two  days,  over  a  distance  of  more 
than  sixty  miles. 

As  regards  transport,  the  failure,  as 
above  noticed,  was  not  due  to  any  want 
of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  Staff  in 
Egypt.  It  is  nevertheless  probable  that 
the  experience  of  the  war  may  lead  to 
the  reconsideration  of  the  regimental 
transport  question,  as  opposed  to  the 
departmental  system. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  campaign  was  the  constant 
employment  of  railways,  not  only  strateg¬ 
ically,  but  even  tactically.  Arabi’s 
communications  were  all  by  rail  ;  the 
Salahlyeh  force  was  brought  by  rail 
within  an  easy  distance  of  the  battle¬ 
field,  and  the  English  transport  was  at 
first  entirely  along  the  railway.  It  is 
evident  that  the  system  of  merely  block¬ 
ing  a  line  by  a  great  sand  heap  is  quite 
insufficient  as  an  obstacle  to  an  enemy's 
advance,  and  it  was  a  most  fortdnate 
circumstance  for  the  attack  that  the  rails 
from  Ismailieh  to  Cairo  were  never  de¬ 
stroyed  in  any  part.  Behind  Tell  el 
Kebir  they  were  used  to  the  last,  and  in 
the  confusion  of  their  flight  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  forgot  to  blow  up  the  line  behind 
them. 

The  greatest  enemy  to  our  forces  was 
not  to  be  found  in  the  camp  of  Arabi. 
It  was  the  sickness  which  was  brought 
on  by  bad  and  insufficient  food,  filthy 
water,  and  exposure  to  the  sun.  Com¬ 
mencing  as  a  simple  diarrhoea,  from 
which  half  the  force  suffered,  it  devel¬ 
oped  gradually,  as  the  campaign  pro¬ 
ceeded,  into  dysentery  and  typhoid 
fever.  It  is  possible  that  nothing  could 
be  done  at  first  to  supply  better  water 
to  the  troops — though  even  this  is  not 
certain  ;  but  it  becomes  questionable 
whether  something  better  might  not  have 
been  done  at  Cairo.  Huge  condensers 
were  sent  to  Alexandria  when  that  city 
was  threatened  with  a  water  famine 
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Had  it  been  possible  to  convey  them  to 
Cairo  a  great  deal  of  sickness  might  per¬ 
haps  have  been  prevented.  The  site  of 
the  Oezireh  camp  may  have  been  well 
chosen,  as  shutting  out  from  the  troops 
the  temptations  of  the  town,  which 
could  only  be  approached  by  a  single 
bridge,  but  when  we  consider  how  health 
in  a  hot  country  depends  on  avoiding 
the  proximity  of  water,  we  may  be  led 
to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  imprisoning  an 
army  on  an  island  not  far  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  river,  and  to 
inquire  whether  it  could  not  have  been  ac¬ 
commodated  at  the  great  K)gyptian  depot 
of  Abasiyeh,  where  the  dry  sand  of  the 
desert  is  found,  and  where  the  Indian 
cavalry  alone  were  at  first  stationed. 

There  were  two  points  in  which  we 
mainly  excelled  our  enemy,  namely,  first 
in  courage,  secondly  in  rapidity  of  ac¬ 
tion.  It  was  to  these  qualities  that  our 
success  was  in  great  measure  due.  The 
lines  of  Tell  el  Kebir  may  not  have  been 
strong,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  know 
this  before  they  were  stormed,  and  the 
men  who  so  gallantly  assaulted  them 
showed  a  courage  not  unworthy  of  the 
traditions  of  their  race.  As'  regards 
rapidity  of  action,  it  will  be  clear  from 
what  has  been  written  above  that  we 
were  beforehand  with  our  enemy  through¬ 
out.  The  credit  of  this  lies  with  the 
Commander  and  his  generals,  and  with¬ 
out  such  energy  our  task  would  have 


increased  tenfold  in  difficulty.  Let  us 
nevertheless  not  be  driven  by  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  moment  to  think  that 
our  latest  achievement  is  our  best,  or  to 
compare  the  short  summer  campaign  in 
Egypt  with  the  horrors  of  the  Crimean 
w’inter,  or  the  difficulties  of  fighting  and 
marching  in  a  mountainous  country  like 
Afghanistan.  The  men  who  fought  in 
Egypt  many  of  them  bore  the  Afghan 
medal,  and  not  a  few  of  our  officers 
were  Crimean  men.  Had  they  been  ' 
asked  to  compare  the  difficulties  of  the 
previous  campaigns  with  those  of  1882, 
there  is  but  one  answer  they  could  have 
given.  Honors  have  been  profusely 
scattered,  the  home  public  has  been 
enthusiastic,  but  in  our  delight  at  seeing 
the  "  great  name  of  England”  once 
more  worthily  vindicated,  let  us  re¬ 
member  that  our  enemy  was  one  who 
invariably  retreated  as  we  advanced,  the 
men  mostly  timid  peasants  unwilling  to 
fight,  the  officers  worthless,  the  scientific 
branches  non-existent.  The  great  lesson 
.of  the  war  should  be  one  of  humility 
rather  than  boastfulness,  for  we  have  yet 
to  prove  that  our  organization  is  such  as 
would  enable  us  to  meet  a  more  for¬ 
midable  foe,  Turkish  or  Russian,  and 
to  sustain  the  strain  of  a  long  campaign 
and  maintain  a  supply  of  soldiers  equal 
to  those  who  conquered  at  Tell  el  Kebir. 
—  Temple  Bar. 
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Real  and  ideal — these  are  the  handy 
terms,  admiring  or  disapproving,  which 
criticism  claps  with  random  facility  on 
to  every  imaginable  school.  This  artist 
or  group  of  artists  goes  in  for  the 
real  ;  the  upright,  noble,  trumpery, 
filthy  real  ;  that  other  artist  or  group 
of  artists  seeks  after  the  ideal— the  ideal 
which  may  mean  sublimity  or  platitude. 
We  summon  every  living  artist  to  state 
whether  he  is  a  realist  or  an  idealist  ;  we 
classify  all  dead  artists  as  realists  or 
idealists  ;  we  treat  the  matter  as  if  it 
were  one  of  almost  moral  importance. 

Now,  the  fact  of  the  case  is  that  the 
question  of  realism  and  idealism,  which 


we  calmly  assume  as  already  settled  or 
ea:iy  to  settle  by  our  own  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  is  one  of  the  most  tangled 
questions  of  art-philosophy  ;  and  one, 
moreover,  which  no  amount  of  theory, 
but  only  historic  fact,  can  ever  se: 
right.  For,  to  begin  with,  we  find 
realism  and  idealism  coming  before  us 
in  different  ways  and  with  different 
meaning  and  importance.  All  art  which 
is  not  addressing  (as  decrepit  art  is 
forced  to  do)  faculties  to  which  it  does 
not  spontaneously  and  properly  appeal — 
all  art  is  decorative,  ornamental,  idealis¬ 
tic  therefore,  since  it  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously  aims,  not  merely  at  reproduc- 
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ing  the  already  existing,  but  at  producing 
something  which  shall  repay  the  looking 
at  it,  something  which  shadl  ornament, 
if  not  a  place,  at  least  our  lives  ;  and 
such  making  of  the  ornamental,  of  the 
worth  looking  at,  necessarily  implies 
selection  and  arrangement — that  is  to 
say,  idealism.  At  the  same  time,  while 
art  aims  dehnitely  at  being  in  this  sense 
decorative,  ait  may  very  possibly  aim 
more  immediately  at  merely  reproducing, 
without  selection  or  arrangement,  the 
actually  existing  thiitjs  of  the  world, 
and  this  in  order  to  obtain  the  mere 
power  of  representation.  In  short,  art 
which  is  idealistic  as  a  master  will  yet 
be  realistic  as  a  scholar  ;  it  decorates 
when  it  achieves ;  it  copies  when  it 
studies.  But  this  is  only  half  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Certain  whole  schools  may  be 
described  as  idealistic,  others  as  realistic, 
in  tendency  ;  and  this,  not  in  their 
study,  but  in  their  achievement.  One 
school  will  obviously  be  contented  with 
forms  the  most  unselected  and  vulgar  ; 
others  will  go  but  little  out  of  their  way 
in  search  of  form-superiority  ;  while 
yet  others,  and  these  we  must  emphati¬ 
cally  call  idealistic,  are  squeamish  to  the 
last  degree  in  the  choice  and  adaptation 
of  form,  anxious  to  get  the  very  best, 
and  make  the  very  best  of  it.  Yet,  on 
thinking  over  it,  we  shall  find  that 
realistic  and  idealistic  schools  are  all,  in 
their  achievements,  equally  striving  for 
something  which  is  not  the  mere  repro 
duction  of  the  already  existing  as  such 
— striving,  in  short,  after  decoration. 
The  pupil  of  Perugino  will,  indeed,  wait 
patiently  to  begin  his  work  until  he  can 
find  a  model  fit  for  a  god  or  goddess: 
while  the  fellow-craftsman  of  Rembrandt 
will  be  satisfied  with  the  first  dirty  old 
Jew  or  besotten  barmaid  that  comes  to 
hand.  But  the  realistic  Dutchman  is 
not,  therefore,,  any  the  less  smitten  with 
beauty,  any  the  less  eager  to  be  orna¬ 
mental,  than  the  idealistic  Italian  ;  his 
man  and  woman  he  takes  indeed  with 
ofThand  indifference,  but  he  places  them 
in  that  of  which  the  Italian  shall  perhaps 
never  have  dreamed,  in  that  on  which 
he  has  expended  all  his  science,  his  skill, 
his  fancy,  in  that  which  he  gives  as  his 
addition  to  the  beautiful  things  of  art — 
in  atmosphere,  in  light,  which  are  to  the 
every-day  atmosphere  and  light  what 
the  patiently  sought  for,  carefully  per¬ 


fected  god  or  goddess  model  of  Raphael 
is  to  the  every-day  Jew,  to  the  every-day 
barmaid,  of  Rembrandt. 

The  ideal,  for  the  man  who  is  quite 
coarsely  realistic  in  his  figures,  exists  in 
the  air,  light,  color  ;  and  in  saying  this 
I  have,  so  to  speak,  turned  over  the 
page  too  quickly,  forestalled  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  what  I  can  prove  only  later,  the 
disconnection  of  such  comparative 
realism  and  idealism  as  this  (the  only 
kind  of  realism,  let  us  remember,  which 
can  exist  in  great  art)  with  any  personal 
bias  of  the  artist,  its  intimate  depend¬ 
ence  upon  the  constitution  and  tendency 
of  art,  upon  its  preoccupations  about 
form,  or  color,  or  light,  in  a  given 
country  and  at  a  given  moment.  And 
now  I  should  wish  to  resume  the  more 
orderly  treatment  of  the  subject,  which 
will  lead  us  in  time  to  the  second  half  of 
the  question  respecting  realism  and 
idealism.  These  considerations  have 
come  to  me  in  connection  with  the  por¬ 
trait  art  of  the  Renaissance  ;  and  this 
very  simply.  For  portrait  is  a  curious 
bastard  of  art,  sprung  on  the  one  side 
from  a  desire  which  is  not  artistic,  nay, 
if  anything,  opposed  to  the  whole  nature 
and  function  of  art — the  desire  for  the 
mere  likeness  of  a  person.  The  union 
with  this  interloping  tendency,  so 
foreign  to  the  whole  aristocratic  tem¬ 
per  of  art,  has  produced  portrait  ; 
and  by  the  position  of  this  hybrid,  or  at 
least  far  from  regularly  bred  creature 
— by  the  amount  of  the  real  artistic 
quality  of  beauty  which  it  is  permitted 
to  retain  by  the  various  schools  of  art, 
we  can,  even  as  by  the  treatment  of 
similar  social  interlopers  we  can  estimate 
the  necessities  and  tendencies  of  various 
states  of  society,  judge  what  are  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  which  the  various  schools  of 
art  struggle  for  the  object  of  their  lives, 
which  is  the  beautiful. 

I  have  said  that  art  is  realistic  in  its 
periods  or  moments  of  study  ;  and  this 
is  essentially  the  case  even  with  the 
school  which  in  many  respects  was  the 
most  unmistakably  decorative  and  ideal¬ 
istic  in  intention  ;  the  school  of  Giotto. 
The  Giottesques  are  more  than  decora¬ 
tive  artists,  they  are  decorators  in  the 
most  literal  sense.  Painting  with  them 
is  merely  one  of  the  several  arts  and 
crafts  enslaved  by  mediaeval  architecture 
and  subservient  to  architectural  effects. 
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Their  art  is  the  only  one  which  is  really 
and  successfully  architecturally  decora¬ 
tive  ;  and,  to  appreciate  this,  we  must 
contrast  their  fresco-work  with  that  of 
the  fifteenth  century  and  all  subsequent 
times.  Masaccio,  Ghirlandaio,  Signo¬ 
relli,  turn  the  wall  into  a  mere  badly 
made  frame  ;  a  gigantic  piece  of  card¬ 
board  would  do  as  well,  and  better  ;  the 
colors  melt  into  one  another,  the  figures 
detach  themselves  at  various  degrees  of 
relief  ;  those  upon  the  celling  and  pen- 
dentives  are  frequently  upside  dowm  ; 
yet  these  figures,  which  are  so  difficult 
to  see,  are  worth  seeing  only  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  not  in  relation  to  their  posi¬ 
tion.  The  masonry  is  no  longer  covered, 
but  carved,  rendered  uneven  with  the 
cavities  and  protrusions  of  perspective. 
In  Mantegna’s  frescoes  the  wall  becomes 
a  slanting  theatre  scene,  cunningly  per- 
spectived  like  Palladio's  Teatro 
Olimpico  ;  with  Correggio  wall,  ma¬ 
sonry,  everything  is  dissolved,  the  side  or 
cupola  of  a  church  becomes  a  rent  in  the 
clouds,  streaming  with  light.  Not  so  with 
the  Giottesque  frescoes  ;  the  wail,  the 
vault,  the  triumphant  masonry  is  always 
present  and  felt,  beneath  the  straight, 
flat  bands  of  uniform  color,  the  symmet¬ 
rical  compartments,  the  pentacles, 
triangles,  and  segments,  and  borders  of 
histories,  whose  figures  never  project  ; 
whose  colors  are  separate  as  those  in 
mosaic.  The  Giottesque  frescoes,  with 
their  tiers  and  compartments  of  dark 
blue,  their  vague  figures  dressed  in 
simple  pure  colors,  greens,  dull  reds, 
and  purples  ;  their  geometrical  borders 
and  pearlings  and  dng-tooths,  cover  the 
walls,  the  ribbed  and  arched  ceilings, 
the  pointed  raftering,  almost  like  some 
beautiful  brown,  blue  and  tarnished  gold 
leather-hangings  ;  the  figures,  outlined 
in  dark  paint,  have  almost  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  stencilled,  or  even 
stamped  on  the  wall.  Such  is  Giot¬ 
tesque  painting  ;  an  art  which  is  not 
merely  essentially  decorative,  but  which 
is,  moreover,  what  painting  and  sculpt¬ 
ure  remained  throughout  the  Gothic 
period,  subservient  to  the  decorative 
effect  of  another  art  ;  an  art  in  which 
all  is  subordinated  to  architectural 
effect  ;  in  which  form,  color,  figures, 
houses,  the  most  dramatic  scenes  of  the 
most  awful  of  all  dramas,  everything  is 
turned  into  a  kind  of  colossal  and  sub- 
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lime  wall-paper  ;  and  such  an  art  as  this 
would  lead  us  to  expect  but  little 
realism,  little  deliberate  and  slavish 
imitation  of  the  existing.  Yet  wherever 
there  is  life  in  this  Gothic  art  (which  has 
a  horrible  tendency,  piously  unobserved 
by  critics,  to  stagnate  into  blundering 
repetition  of  the  same  thing),  wherever 
there  is  progress,  there  is,  in  the  details 
of  that  grandiose  idealistic  decoration, 
realism  of  the  crudest  kind.  Those 
Giottescjue  workers,  who  were  not  con¬ 
tent  with  a  kind  of  Gothic  Byzantinism, 
those  who  really  handed  over  something 
vital  to  their  successors  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  while  repeating  the  old  ideal- 
istical  decorations,  were  studying  with 
extraordinary  crudeness  of  realism. 
Everything  that  was  not  conventional 
ornament  or  type  was  portrait  ;  and 
portrait  in  which  the  scanty  technical 
means  of  the  artist,  every  meagre  line 
and  thin  dab  of  color,  every  timid  stroke 
of  brush  or  pencil,  went  toward  the 
merciless  delineation  not  merely  of  a 
body,  but  of  a  soul.  .And  the  greater 
the  artist,  the  more  cruel  the  portrait  : 
cruellest  in  representation  of  utter 
spiritual  baseness  in  the  twd  greatest  of 
these  idealistic  decorators  ;  Giotto,  and 
his  latest  disciple.  Era  Angelico.  Of 
this  I  should  like  to  give  a  couple  of 
examples. 

In  Giotto’s  frescoes  at  Santa  Croce — 
one  of  the  most  lovely  pieces  of  mere 
architectural  decoration  conceivable— 
there  are  around  the  dying  and  the  dead 
St.  Francis  two  groups  of  monks,  which 
are  astoundingly  realistic.  The  solemn 
ending  of  the  ideally  beautiful  life  of 
sanctity  which  was  so  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  Giotto’s  contemporaries,  is 
nothing  beyond  a  set  of  portraits  of  the 
most  absolutely  mediocre  creatures, 
moral  and  intellectual,  of  creatures  the 
most  utterly  incapable  of  religious  en¬ 
thusiasm  that  ever  made  religion  a  liveli¬ 
hood.  They  gather  round  the  dead  St. 
Francis,  a  noble  figure,  not  at  all  ecstatic 
or  seraphic,  but  pure,  strong,  worn  out 
with  w’ise  and  righteous  labor,  a  man  of 
thought  and  action,  upon  whose  hands 
and  feet  the  stigmata  of  supernatural 
rapture  are  a  mere  absurdity  ;  monks 
who  are  presumably  his  immediate  dis¬ 
ciples,  those  fervent  and  delicate  poetic 
natures  of  whom  we  read  in  the  Fioretti 
di  San  Francesco.  To  represent_  them 
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Giotto  has  painted  the  likeness  of  the 
first  half-dozen  friars  he  may  have  met 
in  the  streets  near  Santa  Croce  ;  not 
caricatures,  nor  ideals,  but  portraits. 
Giotto  has  attempted  neither  to  exalt 
nor,  to  degrade  them  into  any  sort 
of  bodily  or  spiritual  interestingness. 
They  are  not  low  nor  bestial  nor  ex¬ 
tremely  stupid.  They  are  in  various 
degrees  dull,  sly,  routinist,  prosaic, 
pedantic  ;  their  most  noteworthy  char¬ 
acteristic  is  that  they  are  certainly  the 
men  who  are  not  called  by  God.  They 
are  no  scandal  to  the  church,  but  no 
honor  ;  they  are  sloth,  stupidity,  sen¬ 
sualism,  and  cunning  not  yet  risen  to 
the  dignity  of  a  vice.  They  look  upon 
the  dying  and  dead  saint  with  indiffer¬ 
ence,  want  of  understanding,  at  most  a 
gape  or  a  bright  look  of  stupid  miscom¬ 
prehension  at  the  stigmata  :  they  do  not 
even  perceive  that  a  saint  is  a  different 
being  from  themselves.  With  these 
frescoes  of  Giotto  I  should  wish  to  com¬ 
pare  Fra  Angelico’s  great  ceremonial 
crucifixion  in  the  cloister  chapel  of  San 
Marco  of  Florence  ;  for  it  displays  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  that  juxtaposition 
of  the  most  conventionally  idealistic, 
pious  decorativeness  with  realism 
straightforward,  unreflecting,  and  heart¬ 
less  to  the  point  of  becoming  perfectly 
grotesque.  The  fresco  is  divided  in¬ 
to  two  scenes  ;  on  the  one  side  the 
crucifixion,  the  mystic  actors  of  the 
drama  ;  on  the  other  the  holy  men  ad¬ 
mitted  to  its  contemplation  A  sense 
that  holy  things  ought  to  be  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  a  respect  for  Byzantine  inanity 
which  invaribly  haunted  the  Giottesques 
in  their  capacity  of  idealistic  deco- 
•rators,  of  men  who  replaced  with 
frescoes  the  solemn  lifeless  splendors  of 
mosaic  ;  this  kind  of  artistico-religious 
prudery  has  made  Angelico,  who  was 
able  to  foreshorten  powerfully  the 
brawny  crucified  thieves,  represent  the 
Saviour  dangling  from  the  cross,  bone¬ 
less,  sinewless,  and  shapeless.  The 
holy  persons  around  stand  rigid,  vacant, 
against  their  blue  nowhere  of  back¬ 
ground,  with  vague  expanses  of  pink 
face  looking  neither  one  way  nor  the 
other  ;  mere  modernized  copies  of  the 
strange,  goggle-eyed,  vapid  beings  on 
the  old  Italian  mosaics.  This  is  not  a 
representation  of  the  actual  reality  of 
the  crucifixion,  like  Tintoret’s  superb 


picture  at  S.  Rocco,  or  Diirer’s  print, 
or  so  many  others,  which  show  the  hill, 
the  people,  the  hangman,  the  ladders 
and  ropes  and  hammers  and  tweezers  : 
it  is  a  sort  of  mystic  repetition  of  it,  sub¬ 
jective  if  I  may  say  so,  existing  only  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  saints  on  the 
opposite  side,  who  are  spectators  only  in 
the  sense  that  a  contemplative  Christian 
may  be  said  to  be  the  mystic  spectator 
of  the  Passion.  The  thing  for  the 
painter  to  represent  is  fervent  contem¬ 
plation,  ecstatic  realization  of  the  past  by 
the  force  of  ardent  love  and  belief  ;  the 
condition  of  mind  of  St.  F'rancis,  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena,  Madame  Guyon  :  it 
is  the  revelation  of  the  great  tragedy  of 
heaven  to  the  soul  of  the  mystic.  Now, 
how  does  Fra  Angelico  represent  this  ? 
A  row  of  saints,  founders  of  orders, 
kneel  one  behind  the  other,  and  by 
their  side  stand  apostles  and  doctors  of 
the  Church,  admitting  them  to  the  sight 
of  the  superhuman,  with  the  gesture,  the 
bland,  indifferent  vacuity  of  the 
Cameriere  Segreto  or  Monsignore  who 
introduces  a  troop  of  pilgrims  to  the 
Pope  ;  they  are  privileged  persons,  they 
respect,  they  keep  up  decorum,  they 
raise  their  eyes  and  compress  their  lips 
with  ceremonious  reverence  ;  but  they 
have  gone  through  it  all  so  often,  they 
are  so  familiar  with  it,  they  don’t  look 
at  it  any  longer  ;  they  gaze  about  list¬ 
lessly,  they  would  yawn  if  they  were  not 
too  well  bred  for  that.  The  others, 
meanwhile,  the  sainted  pilgrims,  the 
men  whose  journey  over  the  sharp 
stones  and  among  the  pricking  brambles 
of  life’s  wilderness  finds  its  final  reward 
in  this  admission  into  the  presence  of 
the  Holiest,  kneel  one  by  one,  with 
various  expressions ;  one  with  the 
stupid  delight  of  a  religious  sightseer  ; 
his  vanity  is  satisfied,  he  will  next  draw 
a  rosary  from  his  pocket  and  get  it 
blessed  by  Christ  Himself  ;  he  will  re¬ 
count  it  all  to  his  friends  at  home. 
Another  is  dull  and  gaping,  a  clown  who 
has  walked  barefoot  from  Valencia  to 
Rome,  and  got  imbecile  by  the  way  ;  yet 
another,  prim  and  dapper  ;  the  rest  in¬ 
different,  looking  restlessly  about  them, 
at  each  other,  at  their  feet  and  hands, 
perhaps  exchanging  mute  remarks  about 
the  length  of  time  they  are  kept  waiting  ; 
those  at  the  end  of  the  kneeling  pro¬ 
cession,  St.  Peter  Martyr  and  S. 
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Giovanni  Gualberto  especially,  have  the 
bored,  listless,  devout  look  of  the 
priestlets  in  the  train  of  a  bishop.  All 
these  figures,  the  standing  ones  who  in* 
troduce  and  the  kneeling  ones  who  are 
being  introduced,  are  the  most  perfect 
types  of  various  states  of  dull,  common¬ 
place,  mediocre  routinist  superstition  ; 
so  many  Camerlenghi  on  the  one  hand, 
so  many  Passionists  or  Propagandists  on 
the  other  :  the  first  aristocratic,  bland, 
and  bored  ;  the  second  dull,  listless, 
mumbling,  chewing  Latin  prayers  which 
never  meant  much  to  their  minds,  and 
now  mean  nothing  ;  both  perfectly 
reverential  and  proper  in  behavior, 
with  no  more  possibility  of  individual 
fervor  of  belief  than  of  individual  levity 
of  disbelief  :  the  Ghurch,  as  it  exists  in 
well-regulated  decrepitude.  And  thus 
does  the  last  of  the  Giottesques,  the 
painter  of  glorified  Madonnas  and  danc¬ 
ing  angels,  the  saint,  represent  the 
saints  admitted  to  behold  the  supreme 
tragedy  of  the  Redemption. 

Thus  much  for  the  Giottesques.  The 
Tuscans  of  the  early  Renaissance  de¬ 
veloped  up  to  the  utmost,  assisted  by 
the  goldsmiths  and  sculptors,  who 
taught  them  modelling  and  anatomy, 
that  realistic  element  of  Giottesque 
painting.  Its  ideal  decorative  part  had 
become  impossible.  Painting  could  no 
longer  be  a  decoration  of  architecture, 
and  it  had  not  yet  the  means  of  being 
ornamental  in  itself  ;  it  was  an  art  which 
did  not  achieve,  but  merely  studied. 
Among  its  exercises  in  anatomy,  model¬ 
ling,  perspective,  and  so  forth,  always 
laborious  and  frequently  abortive,  its 
only  spontaneous,  satisfactory,  mature 
production  was  its  portrait  work.  Por¬ 
traits  of  burghers  in  black  robes  and 
hoods,  of  square-jawed  youths  with  red 
caps  stuck  on  to  their  fuzzy  heads,  of 
bald  and  wrinkled  scholars  and  magnifi- 
coes,  of  thinly  bearded  artisans,  people 
who  stand  round  the  preaching  Baptist 
or  crucified  Saviour,  look  on  at  miracle 
or  martyrdom,  stolid,  self-complacent, 
heedless,  against  their  background  of 
towered,  walled,  and  cypressed  city,  of 
buttressed  square  and  street  ;  ugly,  but 
real,  interesting,  powerful  among  the 
grotesque  agglomerations  of  bag-of- 
bones  nudities,  bunched  and  taped-up 
drapreries  and  out- of- joint  architecture 
of  the  early  Renaissance  frescoes  ;  at 


best  among  its  picture-book  and  Noah’s- 
ark  prettinesses  of  toy-box  cypresses, 
vine  trellises,  inlaid  house  fronts,  rabbits 
in  the  grass,  and  peacocks  on  the  roofs  ; 
for  the  early  Renaissance,  with  the  one 
exception  of  Masaccio,  is  in  reality  a 
childish  time  of  arc,  giving  us  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  school-hour  blunders  and  abor¬ 
tions  varied  with  the  delights  of  nursery 
wonderland  :  maturity,  the  power  of 
achieving,  the  perception  of  something 
worthy  of  perception,  comes  only  with 
the  later  generation,  the  one  immediate¬ 
ly  preceding  the  age  of  Raphael  and 
Michelangelo,  with  Ghirlandaio,  Sig¬ 
norelli,  Filippino,  Botticelli,  Perugino, 
and  their  contemporaries. 

But  this  period  is  not  childish,  is  not 
immature  in  everything.  Or,  rather, 
the  various  arts  which  exist  together  at 
this  period  are  not  all  in  the  same 
stage  of  development.  While  painting 
is  in  this  immature  ugliness,  and  ideal 
sculpture,  in  works  like  Verrocchio’s 
and  Donatello’s  David,  only  a  cleverer, 
more  experienced,  but  less  legitimate 
kind  of  painting,  painting  more  success¬ 
ful  in  the  present,  but  with  no  possible 
future  ;  the  almost  separate  art  of  por¬ 
trait-sculpture  arises  again  where  it  was 
left  by  Graeco- Roman  masters,  and, 
developing  to  yet  greater  perfection, 
gives  in  marble  the  ecjuivalent  of  what 
painting  will  be  able  to  produce  only 
much  later  :  realistic  art  which  is  decora¬ 
tive  ;  beautiful  works  made  out  of  ugly 
materials. 

The  vicissitudes  of  Renaissance 
sculpture  are  strange  :  its  life,  its  power, 
depend  upon  death  ;  it  is  an  art  develop¬ 
ed  in  the  burying  vault  and  cloister 
cemetery.  During  the  Middle  Ages 
sculpture  had  had  its  reason,  its  vital 
possibility,  its  something  to  influence  it, 
nay,  to  keep  it  alive,  in  architecture  ; 
but  with  the  disappearance  of  Gothic 
building  disappears  also  the  possibility 
of  the  sculpture  which  covers  the  portals 
of  Chartres  and  the  belfry  of  Florence. 
The  pseudo-classic  colonnades,  entabla¬ 
tures,  all  the  thin  bastard  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  of  .\lberii  and  Bramante, 
did  not  require  sculpture  ;  or  had  its  own 
little  supply  of  unfleshed  ox-skulls,  green¬ 
grocers  garlands,  scallopings  and  wave- 
linings,  which,  with  a  stray  siren  and  one 
or  two  bloated  emperors’  heads,  amply 
sufficed.  On  the  other  hand,  inediseval 
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civilization  and  Christian  dogma  did 
not  encourage  the  production  of  naked 
or  draped  ideal  statues  like  those  which 
antiquity  stuck  on  countless  temple 
fronts,  and  erected  at  every  corner  of 
square,  street,  or  garden.  The  people 
of  the  Middle  Ages  were  too  grievously 
ill  grown,  distorted,  hideous,  to  be 
otherwise  than  indecent  in  nudity  ;  they 
may  have  had  an  instinct  of  the  kind, 
and,  ugly  as  they  knew  themselves  to 
be,  they  must  yet  have  found  in  forms 
like  those  of  Verrocchio’s  David  in¬ 
sufficient  beauty  to  give  much  pleasure. 
Besides,  if  the  Middle  Ages  had  left  no 
moral  room  for  ideal  sculpture  once 
freed  from  the  service  of  architecture, 
they  had  still  less  provided  it  with  a 
physical  place.  Such  things  could  not 
be  set  up  in  churches  ;  and  only  a  very 
moderate  number  of  statues  could  be 
wanted  as  open-air  monuments  in  the 
narrow  space  of  a  still  Gothic  city  ; 
and,  in  fact,  ideal  heroic  statues  of 
the  early  Renaissance  are  fortunately 
not  only  ugly  but  comparatively  few  in 
number.  There  remained,  therefore,  for 
sculpture,  unless  contented  to  dv^ndle 
down  into  brass  and  gold  miniature 
work,  no  regular  employment  save  that 
connected  with  sepulchral  monuments. 
During  the  real  Middle  Ages,  and  in 
the  still  Gothic  north  the  ornamentation 
cf  a  tomb  belonged  to  architecture  : 
from  the  superb  miniature  minsters, 
pillared  and  pinnacled  and  sculptured, 
cathedrals  within  the  cathedral,  to  the 
humbler  foliated  arched  canopy,  pro¬ 
tecting  a  simple  sarcophagus  at  the 
corner  of  many  a  Lombard  Street  ;  the 
sculptor’s  work  was  but  the  low  relief 
on  the  church  flags,  the  timidly  carved, 
outlined,  cross-legged  knight  or  praying 
priest,  flattened  down  on  his  pillow  as  if 
ashamed  even  of  that  amount  of  promi¬ 
nence  and  in  a  hurry  to  be  trodden 
down  and  obliterated  into  a  few  ghostly 
.outlines.  But  to  this  humiliated  pros¬ 
trate  image,  to  this  flat  thing  doomed  to 
obliteration,  came  the  sculptor  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  bade  the  wafer-like 
siiiHilacrum  fill  up,  expand,  raise  itself, 
lift  itself  on  its  elbow,  arise  and  take 
possession  of  the  bed  of  state,  the  cata¬ 
falque  raised  high  above  the  crowd, 
draped  with  brocade,  carved  with  rich 
devices  of  leaves  and  beasts  and  heraldry, 
roofed  over  with  a  dais,  which  is  almost 


a  triumphal  arch,  garlanded  with  fruits 
and  flowers,  upon  which  the  illustrious 
dead  were  shown  to  Jhe  people  ;  but 
made  eternal,  and  of  eternal  magnifi¬ 
cence,  by  the  stone  cutter ;  and 
guarded,  not  for  an  hour  by  the  liveried 
pages  or  chanting  monks,  but  by  winged 
genii  for  all  eternity.  Some  people,  I 
know,  call  this  a  degradation,  and  say 
that  it  was  the  result  of  corrupt  pride, 
this  refusal  to  have  the  dear  or  illustri¬ 
ous  dead  scraped  out  any  longer  by  the 
shoe-nails  of  every  ruffian,  rubbed  out 
by  the  knees  of  every  kitchen  wench  ; 
but  to  me  it  seems  that  it  was  due 
merely  to  the  fact  that  sculpture  had 
lost  its  former  employment,  and  that  a 
great  art  cannot  (thank  Heaven  I)  be 
pietistically  self  humiliating.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  sculpture  of  the  Renaissance 
had  found  a  new  and  singularly  noble 
line  of  work,  the  one  in  which  it  was 
great,  unique,  unsurpassed,  because 
untutored.  It  worked  here  without 
models,  to  suit  modern  requirements, 
with  modern  spirit  ;  it  was  emphatically 
modern  sculpture,  the  only  modern 
sculpture  which  can  be  talked  of  as 
something  original,  genuine,  valuable, 
by  the  side  of  anti({ue  sculpture.  Greek 
antiquity  had  evaded  death,  and  neg¬ 
lected  the  dead  ;  a  garland  of  msenads 
and  fauns  among  ivy  leaves,  a  battle  of 
amazons  or  centaurs  ;  in  the  late  semi- 
Christian,  platonic  days,  some  Orphic 
emblem,  or  genius  ;  at  most,  as  m  the 
exquisite  tombs  of  the  Keramikos  of 
Athens,  a  figure,  a  youth  on  a  prancing 
steed,  like  the  Phidian  monument  of 
Dexileus  ;  a  maiden,  draped  and  bear¬ 
ing  an  urn,  but  neither  the  youth  nor 
the  maiden  is  the  inmate  of  the  tomb  : 
they  are  types,  living  types,  no  por¬ 
traits.  Nay,  even  where  antiquity  shows 
us  Death  or  Hermes,  gently  leading 
away  the  beloved,  the  spirit,  the  manes, 
the  dead  one,  is  unindividual.  “  Sarkop- 
hagen  u.  Urnen  bekranzte  der  Heide 
mitt  Leben,”  said  Gothe  ;  but  it  was 
the  life  which  was  everlasting  because  it 
was  typical,  -the  life  not  which  had  been 
relinquished  by  the  one  buried  there, 
but  the  life  which  the  world  danced  on. 
forgetful,  round  his  ashes.  The  Ro¬ 
mans,  on  the  contrary,  graver  and  more 
retentive  folk  than  the  Greeks,  as  well 
as  more  domestic,  less  coffee-house 
living,  appear  to  have  inherited  from 
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the  Etruscans  a  desire  to  preserve  the 
effigy  of  the  dead,  a  desire  unknown  to 
the  Greeks.  But  the  Etrusco-Roman 
monuments,  where  husband  and  wife 
stare  forth  togaed  and  stolaed,  half  re 
duced  to  a  conventional  crop-headed- 
ness,  grim  and  stiff  as  if  sitting  unwill¬ 
ingly  for  their  portrait  ;  or  reclining  on 
the  sarcophagus-lid,  neither  dead,  nor 
asleep,  nor  yet  alive  and  awake,*  but 
with  a  hieratic  mummy  stare,  have 
little  of  aesthetic  or  sympathetic  value. 
The  early  Renaissance,  then,  first  be¬ 
thought  it  of  representing  the  real  in¬ 
dividual  in  the  real  death  slumber.  And 
I  (juestion  whether  anything  more  fitting 
could  be  placed  on  a  tomb  than  the 
effigy  of  the  dead  as  we  saw  them  when 
the  coffin-lid  was  being  closed  down,  as 
we  would  have  given  our  all  to  see  them 
but  one  little  moment  longer,  as  they 
continue  to  exist  for  our  fancy  within 
the  grave  ;  for  to  any  but  morbid  feel¬ 
ings  the  beloved  can  never  suffer  decay. 
Whereas  a  portrait  of  the  man  in  life,  as 
the  throning  popes  in  St.  Peter’s,  seems 
heartless  and  derisive  ;  such  monuments 
striking  us  as  conceived  and  ordered  by 
their  inmates  while  alive,  like  Michel¬ 
angelo’s  Pope  Julius,  and  Browning’s 
Bishop,  who  was  so  preoccupied  about 
his  tomb  in  St.  Praxed’s  Church.  The 
Renaissance,  the  late  Middle  Ages,  felt 
better  than  this  :  on  the  extreme  pin¬ 
nacle,  high  on  the  roof,  they  might  in¬ 
deed  place  against  the  russet  brick  or 
the  blue  sky,  amid  the  hum  of  life  and 
the  movement  of  the  air,  the  living  man, 
like  the  Scaligers,  the  mailed  knight  on 
his  charger,  lance  in  rest  ;  but  in  the 
church  below,  under  the  funeral  pall, 
they  could  place  only  the  body  such  as 
it  may  have  lain  on  the  bier. 

And  that  figure  on  the  bier  was  the 
great  work  of  Renaissance  sculpture. 
Inanimate  and  vulgar  when  in  heroic 
figures  they  tried  to  emulate  the 
ancients,  the  sculptors  of  the  fifteenth 
century  have  found  their  own  line. 
The  modesty,  the  simplicity,  the  awful 
and  beautiful  repose  of  the  dead  ;  the 
individual  character  cleared  of  all  its 
conflicting  meannesses  by  death,  sim¬ 
plified,  idealized  as  it  is  in  the  memory 
of  the  survivors — all  these  are  things 
which  belong  to  the  Renaissance.  As 
the  Greeks  gave  the  strong,  smooth  life- 
current  circulating  through  their  heroes  ; 


so  did  these  men  of  the  fifteenth  century 
give  the  gentle  and  harmonious  ebbing 
after  life  of  death  in  their  sepulchral 
monuments.  Things  difficult  to  describe, 
and  which  must  be  seen  and  remem¬ 
bered.  There  is  Rossellino’s  Cardinal 
of  Portugal  at  S.  Miniato  a  Monte  :  the 
slight  body,  draped  in  episcopal  robes, 
lying  with  delicate  folded  hands,  in 
gracious  decorum  of  youthful  sanctity  ; 
the  strong  delicate  head,  of  clear  feature 
and  gentle  furrow,  of  suffering  and 
thought,  a  face  of  infinite  purity  of 
strength,  strength  still  ungnarled  by 
action  ;  a  young  priest,  who  in  his 
virginal  dignity  is  almost  a  noble 
woman.  And  there  is  the  Ilaria 
Guinigi  of  Jacopo  della  Quercia  (the 
man  who  had  most  natural  affinity  with 
the  antique  of  all  these  sculptors,  as 
one  may  see  from  the  shattered  remains 
of  the  Fonte  Gaia  of  Siena),  the  lady 
stretched  out  on  the  rose-garlanded  bed 
of  state  in  a  corner  of  Lucca  Cathedral, 
her  feet  upon  her  sleeping  dog  ;  her 
sweet,  girlish  head,  with  wavy  plaits  of 
hair  encircled  by  a  rose-wreathed,  tur¬ 
ban-like  diadem,  lying  low  on  round 
cushions  ;  the  bed  gently  giving  way 
beneath  the  beautiful,  ample-bosomed 
body,  round  which  the  soft  robe  is 
chastely  gathered,  and  across  which  the 
long-sleeved  arms  are  demurely  folded  ; 
the  most  beautiful  lady  (whose  majestic 
tread  through  the  palace  rooms  we  can 
well  imagine)  that  the  art  of  the  fifteenth 
century  has  recorded.  There  is,  above 
all,  the  Carlo  Marsuppini  of  Desiderio 
da  Settignano,  the  humanist  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth,  lying  on  the  sar¬ 
cophagus,  superb  with  shell  fretwork 
and  curling  acanthus,  in  Santa  Croce  of 
Florence.  For  the  youthful  beauty  of 
the  Cardinal  of  Portugal  and  of  the 
Lady  Ilaria  are  commonplace  compared 
with  the  refinement  of  this  worn  old 
face,  with  scant  wavy  hair  and  thin, 
gently  furrowed,  but  by  no  means 
plOughed-up  features.  The  slight  figure 
looks  as  if  in  life  it  must  have  seemed 
almost  transparent  ;  and  the  hands  are 
very  pathetic  ;  noble,  firm  hands,  subtle 
of  vein  and  wrist,  crossed  simply,  neither 
in  prayer  nor  in  agony,  but  in  gentle 
weariness,  over  the  book  on  his  breast. 
That  book  is  certainly  no  prayer-book  ; 
rather  a  volume  of  Plato  or  Cicero  ;  in 
his  last  moments  the  noble  old  man  has 
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longed  for  a  glance  over  the  familiar 
pages  ;  they  have  placed  the  book  on 
his  breast,  but  it  has  been  too  late  ;  the 
drowsiness  of  death  has  overtaken  him, 
and  with  his  last  sigh  he  has  gently 
folded  his  hands  over  the  volume,  with 
the  faint,  last  clinging  to  the  things  be¬ 
loved  in  this  w’orld. 

Such  is  that  portrait  sculpture  of  the 
early  Renaissance,  the  only  sculpture, 
if  we  except  the  exquisite  work  in 
babies  and  angels  just  out  of  the  nursery 
of  the  Robbias,  the  thin  young  Madon¬ 
nas  of  Mino,  and  the  boy  saints  of 
Benedetto  de  Maiano — a  real  achieve¬ 
ment.  But  how  achieved  ?  This  art  is 
great  just  by  the  things  which  antiquity 
did  not.  And  what  are  those  things  ? 
Shall  we  say  that  it  is  sentiment  ?  But 
all  fine  art  has  tact,  antique  art  most 
certainly  ;  and  as  to  pathos,  why,  any 
quiet  figure  of  a  dead  man  or  woman, 
however  rudely  carved,  has  pathos  ;  nay, 
there  is  pathos  in  the  poor  puling,  hys¬ 
terical  art  which  makes  angels  draw  the 
curtains  of  fine  ladies’  bedchambers, 
and  fine  ladies,  in  hoop  or  limp  Grecian 
dress,  faint  (the  smelling-bottle,  Betty  !) 
over  their  lord’s  coffin  ;  there  is  pathos, 
to  a  decently  constituted  human  being, 
wherever  (despite  all  absurdities)  we 
can  imagine  that  there  lies  some  one 
whom  it  was  bitter  to  see  departing,  to 
whom  it  was  bitter  to  depart.  Pathos, 
therefore,  is  not  the  question  ;  and,  if 
you  choose  to  call  it  sentiment,  it  is  in 
reality  a  sentiment  for  line  and  curve, 
for  stone  and  light.  The  great  question 
is.  How  did  these  men  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  make  their  dead  people  look 
beautiful  ?  For  they  were  not  all  beau¬ 
tiful  in  life  ;  and  ugly  folk  do  not  grow 
beautiful  merely  because  they  are  dead. 
The  Cardinal  of  Portugal,  the  beautiful 
Ilaria  herself,  were  you  to  sketch  their 
profile  and  place  it  by  the  side  of  no 
matter  what  ordinary  antique,  would 
greatly  fall  short  of  what  we  call  sculpt¬ 
uresque  beauty  ;  and  many  of  the 
others,  old  humanists  and  priests  and 
lawyers,  are  emphatically  ugly  ;  -snub  or 
absurdly  hooked,  retreating  or  deform- 
edly  overhanging  foreheads,  fleshy  noses, 
and  flabby  cheeks,  blear  eyes  and 
sunken-in  mouths,  and  a  perfect  net¬ 
work  of  wrinkles  and  creases,  which, 
hard  as  is  it  to  say,  have  been  scooped 
out  not  merely  by  age  but  by  low  mind, 


fretting  and  triumphant  animalism. 
Now,  by  what  means  did  the  sculptor — 
the  sculptor,  too  unacquainted  with 
sculptural  beauty  (witness  his  ugly  ideal 
statues),  to  be  able,  like  the  man  who 
turned  the  successors  of  Alexander  into 
a  race  of  leonine  though  crazy  demi¬ 
gods,  to  insidiously  idealize  these  ugly 
insignificant  features  ;  by  what  means 
did  he  turn  these  dead  men  into  things 
beautiful  to  see  ?  I  have  said  that  he 
took  up  art  where  Graeco-Roman 
antiquity  had  left  it.  Remark  that  I 
say  Graeco-Roman,  and  I  ought  to  add 
much  more  Roman  than  Greek.  For 
Greek  sculpture,  nurtured  in  the  habit  of 
perfect  form,  art  to  whom  beauty  was  a 
cheap  necessity,  invariably  idealized 
portrait,  idealized  it  into  beauty  or 
inanity.  But  when  Greek  art  had  run 
its  course  ;  when  beauty  of  form  had 
well-nigh  been  exhausted  or  begun  lo 
pall,  certain  artists,  presumably  Greeks, 
but  working  for  Romans,  began  to  pro¬ 
duce  portrait  work  of  quite  a  new  and 
wonderful  sort ;  the  beautiful  portraits  of 
ugly  old  men,  of  snub  little  boys  ;  work 
w’hich  was  clearly  before  its  right  time, 
and  was  swamped  by  idealized  portraits, 
insipid,  nay  inane,  from  the  elegant 
revivalist  busts  of  Hadrian  and  Marcus 
Aurelius  down  to  the  bonnet  blocks  of 
the  lower  empire.  Of  this  Roman  por¬ 
trait  art,  of  certain  heads  of  half-idiotic 
little  Caesar  brats,  of  sly  and  wrinkled 
old  men,  things  which  ought  to  be  so 
ugly  and  yet  are  so  beautiful,  we  say,  at 
least  (perhaps  unformulated),  we  think, 
“  How  Renaissance  !”  And  the  secret 
of  the  beauty  of  these  few  Ciraeco-Roman 
busts,  which  is  also  that  cf  Renaissance 
portrait  sculpture,  is  that  the  beauty  is 
quite  different  in  kind  from  the  beauty 
of  Greek  ideal  sculpture,  and  obtained 
by  quite  different  means. 

It  is,  essentially,  that  kind  of  beauty 
which  I  began  by  saying  belonged  to 
realistic  art  ;  to  the  art  which  is  not 
squeamish  about  the  object  which  it 
represents,  but  is  squeamish  about  the 
manner  and  medium  in  which  that  in¬ 
different  object  is  represented  ;  it  is  a 
kind  of  beauty,  therefore,  more  akin  to 
Rembrandt  and  Valasquez  than  to 
Michelangelo  or  Raphael.  It  is  the 
beauty,  not  of  large  line  harmonies, 
beauty  residing  in  the  real  model’s  forms, 
beauty  real,  wholesale,  which  would  be 
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the  same  if  the  man  were  not  marble 
but  flesh,  not  in  a  given  position  but 
moving  ;  but  it  is  a  beauty  of  combina¬ 
tions  of  light  and  surface,  a  beauty  of 
texture  opposed  to  texture,  which 
would  probably  be  unperceived  in  the 
presence  of  the  more  regal  beauty  of  line 
and  color  harmonies  ;  and  which  those 
who  could  obtain  this  latter  would  em¬ 
ploy  only  as  much  as  it  was  conducive 
to  such  larger  beauties.  And  this  beauty 
of  texture  opposed  to  texture  and  light 
combined  with  surface  is  a  very  real 
thing  ;  it  is  the  great  reality  of  Renais¬ 
sance  sculpture  :  this  beauty,  resulting 
from  the  combination,  for  instance,  in 
a  commonplace  face,  of  the  roughness 
and  coarser  pore  of  the  close  shaven  lips 
and  chin  with  the  smoothness  of  the 
waxy  hanging  cheeks  ;  the  one  catching 
the  light,  the  other  breaking  it  into  a 
ribbed  and  forked  penumbra.  The  very 
perfection  of  this  kind  of  work  is  Bene¬ 
detto  da  Maiano’s  bust  of  Giovanni 
Mellini  in  the  Bargello  at  Florence. 
The  elderly  head  is  of  strongly  marked 
osseous  structure,  yet  fleshed  with 
abundant  and  flaccid  flesh,  hanging  in 
folds  or  creases  round  the  mouth  and 
chin,  yet  not  flobbery  and  floppy,  but 
solid,  though  yielding,  creased,  wrink¬ 
led,  crevassed,  rather  as  a  sandy  hillside 
is  crevassed  by  the  trickling  waters  ; 
semi-solid,  promising  slight  resistance, 
slight,  waxy,  yielding  to  the  touch.  But 
all  the  flesh  has,  as  it  were,  gravitated  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  face,  conglomer¬ 
ated,  or  rather  draped  itself,  about  the 
mouth,  firmer  for  sunken  teeth  and 
shaving ;  and  the  skin  has  remained 
alone  across  the  head,  wrinkled,  yet 
drawn  in  tight  folds  across  the  dome¬ 
shaped  skull,  as  if,  while  the  flesh  disap¬ 
peared,  the  bone  also  had  enlarged. 
And  on  the  temples  the  flesh  has  once 
been  thick,  the  bone  (seemingly)  slight  ; 
and  now  the  skin  is  being  drawn,  re¬ 
cently,  and  we  feel  more  and  more  every 
day,  into  a  radiation  of  minute  creases, 
as  if  the  bone  and  flesh  were  having  a  last 
struggle.  Now  in  this  head  there  is  little 
beauty  of  line  (the  man  has  never  been 
good-looking),  and  there  is  not  much 
character  in  the  sense  of  strongly  marked 
mental  or  moral  persoiTality.  I  do  not 
know,  nor  care,  what  manner  of  man  this 
may  have  been.  The  individuality  is 
one,  not  of  the  mind,  but  of  the  flesh. 


What  interests,  attaches,  is  not  the  char¬ 
acter  or  temperament,  but  the  bone  and 
skin,  the  creases  and  folds  of  flesh. 
And  herein  also  lies  the  beauty  of  the 
work.  I  do  not  mean  its  interest  or 
mere  technical  skill,  I  mean  distinctly 
visible  and  artistic  beauty. 

Thus  does  the  sculptor  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  get  beauty,  visible  beauty,  not 
psychologic  interest,  out  of  a  plain 
human  being  ;  but  the  beauty  (and  this 
is  the  distinguishing  point  of  what  1 
must  call  realistic  decorative  art)  does 
not  exist  necessarily  in  the  plain  human 
being  :  he  merely  affords  the  beginning 
of  a  pattern  which  the  artist  may  be  able 
to  carry  out.  A  person  may  have  in  him 
the  making  of  a  really  beautiful  bust  and 
yet  be  ugly,  just  as  the  same  person  may 
afford  a  subject  for  a  splendid  painting 
and  for  an  execrable  bust.  The  wrink¬ 
les  and  creases  in  a  face  like  that  of 
Benedetto  da  Maiano’s  Mellini  would 
probably  be  ugly  and  perhaps  disgusting 
in  the  real  reddish,  flaccid,  discolored 
flesh,  while  they  are  admirable  in  the 
solid  and  supple-looking  marble,  in  its 
warm  and  delicate  bistre  and  yellow. 
Material  has  an  extraordinary  effect 
upon  form  ;  color,  though  not  a  positive 
element  in  sculpture,  has  immense  nega¬ 
tive  power  in  accentuating  or  obliterating 
the  mere  line.  All  form  becomes  vague 
and  soft  in  the  dairy  flaccidness  of 
modem  ivory  ;  and  clear  and  powerful 
in  the  dark  terra-cotta,  which  can  en¬ 
noble  even  the  fattest  and  flattest  faces 
with  its  wonderful  faculty  for  making 
mere  surface  markings,  mere  crowsfeet, 
interesting.  Thus  also  with  bronze : 
the  polished,  worked  bronze,  of  fine 
chocolate  burnish  and  reddish  reflec¬ 
tions,  mars  all  beauty  of  line  ;  how 
different  the  unchased,  merely  rough 
cast,  greenish,  with  infinite  delicate 
grays  and  browns,  making,  for  instance, 
the  head  of  an  old  woman  like  an  ex¬ 
quisite  withered,  shrivelled,  veined 
autumnal  leaf.  It  is,  moreover,  as  I 
have  said,  a  question  of  combination  of 
surface  and  light,  this  art  which  makes 
beautiful  busts  of  ugly  men.  The  ideal 
statue  of  the  Greeks  intended  for  the 
open  air,  fit  to  be  looked  at  under  any 
light,  high  or  low,  brilliant  or  veiled, 
had  indeed  to  be  prepared  to  look  well 
under  any  light  ;  but  to  look  well  under 
any  light  means  not  to  use  any  one 
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particular  relation  of  light  as  an  ally  ; 
the  surface  was  kept  modestly  subordi¬ 
nated  to  the  features,  the  features  which 
must  needs  look  well  at  all  moments 
and  from  all  points  of  view.  But  the 
Renaissance  sculptor  knew  where  his 
work  would  be  placed  ;  he  could  calcu¬ 
late  the  effect  of  the  light  falling  invari¬ 
ably  through  this  or  that  window  ;  he 
could  make  a  fellow-workman  of  that 
light,  present  for  it  to  draw  or  to  obliter¬ 
ate  what  features  he  liked,  bid  it  sweep 
away  such  or  such  surfaces  with  a  broad 
stream,  cut  them  with  a  deep  shadow, 
caress  their  smooth  chiselling  or  their 
rough  grainings,  mark  as  with  a  nail  the 
few  large  strokes  of  the  point  which  gave 
the  firmness  to  the  strained  muscle  or 
stretched  skin.  Out  of  this  model  of 
his,  this  plain  old  burgess,  he  and  his 
docile  friend  the  light,  could  make  quite 
a  new  thing  ;  a  new  pattern  of  bosses 
and  cavities,  of  smooth  sweeps  and 
hacked  lines,  of  creases  and  folds  of 
flesh,  of  pliable  linen  and  rough  bro¬ 
cade  6f  dress  ;  something  new,  some¬ 
thing  which,  without  a  single  feature 
being  straightened  or  shortened,  yet 
changed  completely  the  value  of  the 
whole  assemblage  of  features  ;  some¬ 
thing  undreamed  of  by  nature  in  mould¬ 
ing  that  ugly  old  merchant  or  humanist. 

This  kind  of  realism,  where  only  the 
model  is  ugly,  while  the  portrait  is 
beautiful,  which  seeks  decorative  value 
by  other  means  than  the  intrinsic  excel¬ 
lence  of  form  in  the  object  represented, 
this  kind  of  realism  is  quite  different  in 
sort  from  the  realisms  of  immature  art, 
which,  aiming  at  nothing  beyond  a  faith¬ 
ful  copy,  is  content  with  producing  an 
ugly  picture  of  an  ugly  thing.  Now  this 
latter  kind  of  realism  endured  in  paint¬ 
ing  some  time  after  decorative  realism 
such  as  I  have  described  had  reached 
perfection  in  sculpture  :  nor  was  it  till 
later,  and  when  the  crude  scholastic 
realism  had  completely  come  to  an  end, 
that  there  became  even  partially  possible 
in  painting  decorative  realism  analogous 
to  what  we  have  noticed  in  sculpture  ; 
while  it  was  not  till  after  the  close  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  period  that  the 
painters  arose  in  Spain  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands  who  were  able  to  treat  their  sub¬ 
jects  with  the  uncompromising  decora¬ 
tive  realism  of  Desiderio  or  Rossellino 
or  Benedetto  da  Maiano.  For  the  purely 
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imitative  realism  of  the  painters  of  the 
early  Renaissance  was  succeeded  in 
Italy  by  idealism,  which  matured  in  the 
great  art  of  intrinsically  beautiful  linear 
form  of  Michelangelo  and  Raphael,  arid 
the  great  art  of  intrinsically  beautiful 
color  form  of  Giorcione  Titian.  These 
two  schools  were  bound  to  be,  each  in  its 
degree,  idealistic.  Complete  power  of 
mere  representation  in  tint  and  color 
having  been  obtained  through  the  real¬ 
istic  drudgery  of  the  early  Renaissance, 
selection  in  the  objects  thus  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  had  naturally  arisen,  and  the 
study  of  the  antique  had  further 
hastened  and  directed  this  movement  of 
art  no  longer  to  study  but  to  achieve,  to 
be  decorative  once  more,  decorative  no 
longer  in  subservience  to  architecture, 
but  as  the  separate  and  self-sufhcing  art 
of  painting.  Selection,  therefore,  which 
is  the  only  practical  kind  of  idealism, 
had  begun  as  soon  as  painting  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  power  of  representing  ob¬ 
jects  in  their  relations  of  line  and  color, 
with  that  amount  of  light  and  shadow 
requisite  to  the  just  appreciation  of  the 
relations  of  form  and  the  relations  of 
color.  Now  art  which  stops  short  at 
this  point  of  representation  must  inevi¬ 
tably  be,  if  decorative  at  all,  idealistically 
decorative  ;  it  must  be  squeamish  re¬ 
specting  the  objects  represented,  respect¬ 
ing  their  real  sttucture,  color,  position, 
and  grouping.  For,  of  the  visible  im¬ 
pressions  received  from  an  object,  some 
are  far  more  intrinsic  than  others.  Sup¬ 
posing  we  see  a  woman,  beautiful  in  the 
structure  of  her  body,  and  beautiful  in 
the  color  of  her  person  and  her 
draperies,  standing  under  a  light  which 
is  such  as  we  should  call  beautiful  and 
interesting  :  of  these  three  qualities  one 
will  be  intrinsic  in  the  woman,  the 
second  very  considerably  so,  the  third 
not  at  all.  For,  let  us  call  that  woman 
away  and  replace  her  immediately  by 
another  woman,  chosen  at  random. 
\Ve  shall  immediately  perceive  that  we 
have  lost  one  pleasurable  impression, 
that  of  beautiful  bodily  structure  :  the 
woman  has  taken  away  her  well-shapen 
body.  Next  we  shall  perceive  a  notable 
diminution  in  the  second  pleasurable  im¬ 
pression  :  the  woman  has  taken  with 
her,  not  indeed  her  well-tinted  garments, 
which  we  may  have  bestowed  on  her 
successor,  but  her  beautifully  colored 
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skin  and  hair,  so  that  of  the  pleasing 
color-impression  will  remain  only  as 
much  as  was  due  to,  and  may  have  been 
retained  with,  the  original  woman’s 
clothes.  But  if  we  look  for  our  third 
pleasurable  impression,  our  beautiful 
light,  we  shall  find  that  unchanged, 
whether  it  fall  upon  a  magnificently  ar¬ 
rayed  goddess  or  upon  a  sordid  slut. 
And,  conversely,  the  beautiful  woman, 
when  withdrawn  from  that  light  and 
placed  in  any  other,  will  be  equally 
lovely  in  form,  even  if  we  cast  her  in 
plaster,  and  lose  the  color  of  her  skin 
and  hair  ;  or  if  we  leave  her  not 
the  beautiful  tints  of  her  flesh  and 
hair,  but  her  own  splendidly  colored 
garments,  we  shall  still  have,  in  whatso¬ 
ever  light,  a  magnificent  piece  of  color. 
But  if  we  recall  the  poor  ugly  creature 
who  has  succeeded  her  from  out  of  that 
fine  effect  of  light,  we  shall  have  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  hideous  form  invested  in 
hideous  color. 

This  rough  diagram  will  be  sufficient 
to  explain  my  thought  respecting  the 
relative  degree  to  which  the  art  dealing 
with  linear  form,  that  dealing  with  color 
and  that  dealing  with  light,  with  the 
medium  in  which  form  and  color  are 
perceived,  is  each  respectively  bound  to 
be  idealistically  or  realistically  decora¬ 
tive.  Now  painting  was  aesthetically 
mature,  possessed  the  means  to  achieve 
great  beauty,  at  a  time  when  of  the  three 
modes  of  representation  there  had  as  yet 
developed  only  those  of  linear  form  and 
color ;  and  the  very  possibility  and 
necessity  of  immediately  achieving  all 
that  could  be  achieved  by  these  means 
delayed  for  a  long  time  the  development 
of  the  third  mode  of  representation  : 
the  representation  of  objects  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  with  reference  to  the  light  through 
which  they  are  seen.  A  beginning  had 
indeed  been  made.  Certain  of  Correg¬ 
gio’s  effects  of  light,  even  more  an  oc¬ 
casional  manner  of  treating  the  flesh 
and  hair,  reducing  both  form  and  color 
to  a  kind  of  vague  boss  and  vague 
sheen,  such  as  they  really  present  in 
given  effects  of  light,  a  something  which 
we  define  roughly  as  eminently  modern 
in  the  painting  of  his  clustered  cherubs, 
all  this  is  certainly  a  beginning  of  the 
school  of  Velasquez.  Still  more  so  is  it 
the  case  with  .Andrea  del  Sarto,  the  man 
of  genius  whom  critics  love  to  dispatch 


as  a  mediocrity,  because  his  art,  which 
is  art  altogether  for  the  eyes,  and  in 
which  he  innovated  more  than  any  of 
his  contemporaries,  does  not  afford  any 
excuse  for  the  irrelevancies  of  ornamen¬ 
tal  criticism  ;  with  him  the  appearance 
of  form  and  color,  acted  upon  by  light, 
the  relative  values  of  which  flesh  and 
draperies  consist  with  reference  to  the 
surrounding  medium,  all  this  becomes 
so  evident  a  preoccupation  and  a  basis 
for  decorative  effects,  as  to  give  certain 
of  his  works  an  almost  startling  air  of 
being  modern.  But  this  tendency  comes 
to  nothing  :  the  men  of  the  sixteenth 
century  appear  scarcely  to  have  per¬ 
ceived  wherein  lay  the  true  excellence 
of  this  “  Andrea  senza  errori,”  deeming 
him  essentially  the  artist  of  linear  per¬ 
fection  ;  while  the  innovations  of  Cor¬ 
reggio  in  the  way  of  showing  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  flesh  tones  and  light  abound  in 
the  mere  coarse  gala  illuminations  in 
which  his  successors  made  their  seraphs 
plunge  and  sprawl.  There  was  too 
much  to  be  done,  good  and  bad  in  the 
way  of  mere  linear  form  and  mere  color  ; 
and  as  art  of  mere  linear  form  and  color, 
indifferent  of  all  else,  did  the  art  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  run  to  seed. 

I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper 
that  the  degree  to  which  any  art  is 
strictly  idealistic  can  be  measured  by  the 
terms  which  it  will  make  with  portrait. 
For  as  portrait  is  due  to  the  desire  to 
represent  a  person  quite  apart  from  that 
person  affording  material  for  decora¬ 
tion,  it  is  evident  that  only  the  art  which 
can  call  in  the  assistance  of  decorative 
materials,  independent  of  the  repre¬ 
sented  individual,  can  possibly  make  a 
beautiful  picture  out  of  an  ugly  man  ; 
while  the  art  which  deals  only  with  such 
visible  peculiarities  as  are  inherent  in  the 
individual,  has  no  kind  of  outlet,  is 
cornered,  and  can  make  of  a  repulsive 
original  only  a  repulsive  picture.  The 
analogy  to  this  we  have  already  noticed 
in  scuplture :  antique  sculpture,  con¬ 
sidering  only  the  linear  bosses  which 
existed  equally  in  the  living  man  and  in 
the  statue,  could  not  afford  to  represent 
plain  people  ;  while  Renaissance  sculpt¬ 
ure,  extracting  a  large  amount  of  beauty 
out  of  combinations  of  surface  and  light, 
was  able,  as  long  as  it  could  arrange 
such  an  extreme  combination,  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  great  perfection  in  the 
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model.  Nay,  if  we  accept  Renaissance 
statuary  as  a  kind  of  separate  art,  we 
may  say  that  this  independence  of  the 
object  portrayed  is  a  kind  of  analytic 
test,  enabling  us  to  judge  at  a  glance, 
and  by  the  degree  of  independence  from 
the  model,  the  degree  to  which  any  art 
is  removed  from  the  mere  line  and  boss 
of  antique  sculpture.  In  the  statue 
standing  free  in  any  light  that  may 
chance  to  come,  every  form  must  be 
beautiful  from  every  point  ;  but  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  new  elements  of  painting 
enter,  in  proportion  as  the  actual  linear 
form  and  boss  is  marked  and  helped  out 
by  grouping,  color,  and  light  and  shade, 
does  the  actual  perfection  of  the  model 
become  less  important  ;  until,  under  the 
reign  of  light  as  the  chief  factor,  it  be¬ 
comes  altogether  indifferent.  In  this 
fact  lies  the  only  rational  foundation 
for  the  notion,  made  popular  by  Hegel, 
that  painting  is  an  art  in  which  beauty 
is  of  much  less  account  than  in  sculpt¬ 
ure  ;  failing  to  understand  that  the 
sum-total  of  beauty  remained  the  same, 
whether  dependent  upon  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  a  single  element  or  obtained  by 
the  co-operation  of  several  consequently 
less  singly  important  elements. 

But  to  return  to  the  question  of  por¬ 
trait  art.  From  what  we  have  seen,  it 
is  clear  that  art  which  requires  perfection 
of  form  will  be  reduced  to  ugliness  if 
cramped  in  the  obtaining  of  such  per¬ 
fection,  whereas  art  which  can  obtain 
beauty  by  other  means  will  still  have  a 
chance  when  reduced  to  imitate  ugly 
objects.  Hence  it  is  that  while  the 
realistically  decorative  art  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  can  make  actually  beauti¬ 
ful  things  of  the  portraits  of  ugly  |>eople, 
the  idealistically  decorative  art  of  the 
Renaissance  produces  portraits  which 
are  cruelly  ugly  in  proportion  as  the  art 
is  purely  idealistic.  Yet  even  in  ideal¬ 
ism  there  are  degrees  :  the  more  the  art 
is  confined  to  mere  linear  form,  to  the 
exclusion  of  color,  the  uglier  will  be  the 
portraits.  With  Michelangelo  the  diffi¬ 
culty  was  simplified  to  imf>ossibility  : 
he  could  not  paint  portrait  at  all  ;  and 
in  his  sculptured  portraits  of  the  two 
Medicean  dukes  at  St.  Lorenzo  he 
evaded  all  attempt  at  likeness,  making 
those  two  men  into  scarcely  more  than 
two  architectural  monsters,  half-human 
cousins  of  the  fantastic  creatures  who 


keep  watch  on  the  belfries  and  gurgoyles 
of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  It  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  think  of  Michelangelo  at¬ 
tempting  portrait  :  the  man’s  genius 
cannot  be  constrained  to  it,  and  what 
ought  to  be  mere  ugliness  would  come 
out  idealized  into  grandiose  monstrosity. 
Men  like  Titian  and  Tintoret  are  at  the 
other  end  of  the  scale  of  ideal  decora* 
tion  :  they  are  bordering  upon  the 
domain  of  realism.  Hence  they  can 
raise  into  interest,  by  the  mere  power 
of  color,  many  an  insignificant  type  ;  yet 
even  they  are  incapable  of  dealing  with 
absolute  ugliness,  with  absence  of  fine 
color,  or,  if  they  do  deal  with  it,  there 
is  an  immediate  improvement  upon  the 
model,  and  the  appearance  of  truthful¬ 
ness  goes.  Between  the  absolute  inca¬ 
pacity  for  dealing  with  ugliness  of 
Michelangelo,  and  the  power  of  com¬ 
promising  with  it  of  Titian  and  Tintoret, 
Raphael  stands  half-way  :  he  can  call  in 
the  assistance  of  color  just  sufficiently 
to  create  a  setting  of  carefully  harmon¬ 
ized  draperies  and  accessories,  beautiful 
enough  to  allow  of  his  filling  it  up  with 
the  most  cruelly  ugly  likeness  which 
any  painter  ever  painted.  Far  too  much 
has  been  written  about  Raphael  in 
general,  but  not  half  enough  about 
Raphael  as  a  portrait-painter  ;  for  by 
the  side  of  the  eclectic  idealist,  who  com¬ 
bined  and  balanced  beauty  almost  into 
insipidity,  is  the  most  terribly,  inflexibly 
voracious  portrait-painter  that  ever  was. 
Compared  with  his  sternly  straightfor¬ 
ward  portraits  of  his  Florentine  and 
Roman  time,  where  ugliness  and  base¬ 
ness  are  never  attenuated  by  one  tittle, 
and  alloyed  nobility  or  amiability,  as 
with  his  finer  models,  like  the  two 
Donis,  husband  and  wife,  and  Bibbiena, 
is  never  purified  of  its  troubling  element ; 
compared  with  them  the  Venetian  por¬ 
traits  are  mere  insincere,  enormously 
idealized  pieces  of  color-harmony  ;  nay, 
the  portraits  of  Yelasquez  are  mere 
hints,  given  rapidly  by  a  sickened  painter 
striving  to  make  those  scrofulous  Haps- 
burgs  no  longer  mere  men,  but  keynotes 
of  harmonies  of  light,  of  what  the 
people  really  are.  For  Velasquez  seems 
to  show  us  the  temperament,  the  poten¬ 
tiality  of  his  people,  and  to  leave  us, 
with  a  kind  of  dignified  and  melancholy 
silence  as  to  all  further,  to  find  out  what 
life,  what  feelings  and  actions,  such  a 
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temperament  implies.  But  Raphael 
shows  us  all  :  the  temperament  and  the 
character,  the  real  active  creature,  with 
all  the  marks  of  his  present  temper  and 
habits,  with  all  the  indications  of  his 
immediate  actions  upon  him  :  com¬ 
pletely  without  humor  or  bitterness, 
without  the  smallest  tendency  to  twist 
the  reality  into  caricature  or  mon¬ 
strosity,  nay,  perhaps  without  much 
psychologic  analysis  to  tell  him  the 
exact  meaning  of  what  he  is  painting, 
going  straight  to  the  point,  and  utterly 
ruthless  from  sheer  absence  of  all  alter¬ 
native  of  doing  otherwise  than  he  does. 
There  is  nothing  more  cruelly  realistic 
in  the  world,  cruel  not  only  to  the  base 
originals,  but  to  the  feelings  of  the 
spectator,  than  the  harmony  of  villainies, 
of  various  combinations  of  black  and 
hog-like  bestiality,  and  fox  and  wolf- like 
cunning  and  ferocity  with  wicked  human 
thought  and  self-command,  which 
Raphael  has  enshrined  in  that  splendid 
harmony  of  scarlet  silk  and  crimson 
satin,  and  purple  velvet  and  dull  white 
brocade,  as  the  portraits  of  Leo  X.  and 
his  cardinals  Rossi  and  de’  Medici. 

The  idealistic  painter,  accustomed  to 
rely  upon  the  intrinsic  beauty  which  he 
has  hitherto  been  able  to  select  or 
create ;  accustomed  also  to  think  of 
form  as  something  quite  independent  of 
the  medium  through  which  it  is  seen, 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  existence  of 
light  and  air  in  his  habit  of  concentrating 
all  attention  upon  a  figure  placed,  as  it 
were,  in  a  sort  of  vacuum  of  indiffer¬ 
ence — this  idealistic  artist  is  left  without 
any  resources  when  bid  to  paint  an  ugly 
man  or  woman.  With  the  realistic  artist, 
to  whom  the  man  or  woman  is  utterly  in¬ 
different,  to  whom  the  medium  in  which 
they  are  seen  is  everything,  the  case  is 
just  reversed  :  let  him  arrange  his  light, 
his  atmospheric  effect,  and  he  will  work 
into  their  pattern  no  matter  what  plain 
or  repulsive  wretch.  To  Vej^squez  the 
flaccid  yellowish  fair  flesh,  with  its  gray 
downy  shadows,  the  limp  pale  drab  hair, 
which  is  gray  in  the  light  and  scarcely 
perceptibly  blond  in  the  snade,  all 
this  unhealthy,  bloodless,  feebly  living, 
effete  mass  of  humanity  called  Philip 
IV.  of  Spain,  shivering  in  moral  anaemia 
like  some  dog  thorough  bred  into  noth¬ 
ingness,  becomes  merely  the  foundation 
for  a  splendid  harmony  of  pale  tints. 


Again,  the  poor  little  baby  princess, 
with  scarce  visible  features,  seemingly 
kneaded  (but  not  sufficiently  pinched 
and  modelled)  out  of  the  wet  ashes  of  an 
auto  da  fi,  in  her  black-and-white  frock 
(how  different  from  the  dresses  painted 
by  Raphael  and  Titian  !),  dingy  and 
gloomy  enough  for  an  abbess  or  a  earner- 
era  major,  this  childish  personification  of 
courtly  dreariness,  certainly  bom  on  an 
Ash  Wednesday,  becomes  the  principal 
strands  for  a  marvellous  tissue  of  silvery 
and  ashy  light,  tinged  yellowish  in  the 
hair,  bluish  in  the  eyes,  and  downy 
cheeks,  pale  red  by  the  lips  and  the  rose 
in  the  hair,  something  to  match  which 
in  beauty  you  must  think  of  some  rarely 
seen  veined  and  jaspered  rainy  twilight, 
or  opal-tinted  hazy  winter  morning. 
Ugliness,  nay  repulsiveness,  vanish,  sub¬ 
dued  into  beauty,  even  as  noxious  gases 
may  be  subdued  into  health-giving  sub¬ 
stances  by  some  cunning  chemist.  The 
difference  between  such  portraits  as 
these  and  the  portraits  by  Raphael  does 
not,  however,  consist  merely  in  the 
beauty  :  there  is  also  the  fact  that  if  you 
take  one  of  Velasquez’s  portraits  out  of 
their  frame,  reconstitute  the  living  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  bid  him  walk  forth  in  what¬ 
soever  light  may  fall  upon  him,  you  will 
have  something  infinitely  different  from 
the  portrait,  and  of  which  your  only 
distinct  feeling  will  be  that  a  fine  por¬ 
trait  might  be  made  of  the  creature  ; 
whereas  it  is  a  matter  of  complete  in¬ 
difference  whether  you  see  Raphael’s 
Leo  X.  in  the  flesh  or  in  his  gilded 
frame. 

Whatever  may  fairly  be  said  respect¬ 
ing  the  relative  value  of  idealistic  and 
realistic  decorative  art  is  really  also  con¬ 
nected  with  this  latter  point.  Consider¬ 
ing  that  realistic  art  is  merely  obtaining 
beauty  by  attention  to  other  factors  than 
those  which  preoccupy  idealistic  art, 
that  the  one  fulfils  what  the  other  neg¬ 
lects — taking  the  matter  from  this  point 
of  view,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  two 
kinds  of  arts  were,  so  to  speak,  morally 
equal,  and  that  any  vague  sense  of 
mysterious  superior  dignity  clinging  to 
idealistic  art  was  a  mere  shred  of  long 
discarded  pedantry.  But  it  is  not  so. 
For  realistic  art  does  more  than  merely 
bring  into  play  powers  unknown  to 
idealistic  art ;  it  becomes,  by  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  these  powers,  utterly  indifferent 
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to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  forms  repre^ 
sented  :  it  is  so  certain  of  making  every¬ 
thing  lovely  by  its  harmonies  of  light 
and  atmosphere  that  it  almost  prefers  to 
choose  inferior  things  for  this  purpose.  I 
am  thinking  at  present  of  a  picture  by  I 
forget  what  Dutchman  in  our  National 
Gallery,  representing  in  separate  com¬ 
partments  five  besotten-looking  creat¬ 
ures,  symbolical  of  the  five  senses  : 
they  are  ugly,  brutish,  with  I  know  not 
what  suggestion  of  detestable  tempera¬ 
ment  in  their  bloodshot  flesh  and  ver¬ 
milion  lips,  as  if  the  whole  man  were 
saturated  with  his  appetite.  Yet  the 
Dutchman  has  found  the  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  these  degraded  types  into  something 
which  we  care  to  look  at,  and  to  look  at 
on  account  of  its  beauty  ;  even  as,  in 
lesser  degree,  Rubens  has  always 
managed  to  make  us  feel,  toward  his 
flaccid,  veal-complexioned,  fish-eyed 
women,  something  of  what  we  feel  toward 
the  goddesses  of  the  Parthenon,  toward 
the  white-robed,  long-gloved  ladies,  with 
meditative  face  beneath  the  crimped 
auburn  hair,  of  Titian. 

Viewed  in  one  way  there  is  a  kind  of 
nobility  in  the  very  fact  that  such  real¬ 
istic  art  can  make  us  pardon,  can  re¬ 
deem,  nay  almost  sanctify,  so  much. 
But  is  it  right  thus  to  pardon,  redeem, 
and  sanctify,  thus  to  bring  the  inferior 
on  to  the  level  of  the  superior  ?  Nay, 


is  it  not  rather  wrong  to  teach  us  to  en¬ 
dure  so  much  meanness  and  ugliness  in 
creatures,  on  account  of  the  nobility 
with  which  they  are  represented  ?  Is 
this  not  vitiating  our  feelings,  blunting 
our  desire  for  the  better,  our  repugnance 
for  the  worse  ? 

A  great  and  charitable  art,  this  real¬ 
istic  painting  of  the  seventeenth  centurj', 
and  to  be  respected  for  its  very  tenderness 
toward  the  scorned  and  castaway  things 
of  reality  ;  but  accustoming  us,  perhaps 
too  much,  like  all  charitable  and  re¬ 
claiming  impulses,  to  certain  unworthy 
contacts  ;  in  strange  contrast  herein 
with  that  narrow  but  ascetic  and  aristo¬ 
cratic  art  of  idealism  which,  isolated  and 
impoverished  though  it  may  be,  has 
always  the  dignity  of  its  immaculate 
purity,  of  its  unswerving  judgment,  of 
its  obstinate  determination  to  deal  only 
with  the  best.  A  hard  task  to  judge 
between  them.  But  be  this  as  is  may, 
it  is  one  of  the  singular  richnesses  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  that  it  knew  of  both 
tendencies  ;  that  while  in  painting  it 
gave  the  equivalent  of  that  rigid  idealism 
of  the  Greeks  which  can  make  no  com¬ 
promise  with  ugliness  ;  in  sculpture  it 
possessed  the  equivalent  of  the  realism 
of  Velasquez,  which  can  make  beauty 
out  of  ugly  things,  even  as  the  chemist 
can  make  sugar  out  of  vitriol. — Cornhill 
Magazine. 


CRITICISM  AND 

We  had  occasion  about  a  year  ago  to 
comment  on  a  paper  in  the  North 
American  Revinv  by  Mr.  John  Fiske  on 
“The  True  Lesson  of  Protestantism,” 
when  we  felt  constrained  to  observe  at 
starting  that  it  would  have  been  con¬ 
venient  if  the  writer  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  define  his  terms  rather  more 
clearly.  His  anticipation  of  the  future  of 
Protestantism  read  very  much  like  what 
has  been  again  and  again  urged  against 
it  by  assailants,  as  well  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  side  as  the  Rationalistic,  and  so 
far  there  wais  little  new  in  what  he  said. 
But  then  he  posed  throughout  not  as  the 
assailant  but  as  the  friend  of  Protestant¬ 
ism,  we  do  not  say  of  orthodox  Prot¬ 
estantism,  because  he  repudiated  the 
idea  of  orthodoxy  altogether,  as  a  mere 
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“  remnant  of  primitive  barbaric 
thought.”  While  however  he  looked 
forward  with  something  more  than 
equanimity  to  the  approaching  “  decom¬ 
position  of  orthodoxies”  of  all  kinds,  he 
professed — on  grounds  not  very  satis¬ 
factorily  explained — to  be  no  less  con¬ 
fident  that  the  religious  future  did  not 
lie  with  “materialism”  than  that  it  did 
not  lie  with  “  any  species  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  orthodoxy.”  The  main  point 
appeared  to  be  that  henceforth  in¬ 
dividual  must  be  substituted  for  corpo¬ 
rate  responsibility,  which  last  sprang 
from  ”  the  military  necessities  of  primi¬ 
tive  societies”  living  in  a  state  of 
habitual  warfare,  and  therefore  unity  of 
belief  is  no  longer  possible  or  desirable. 
It  was  added  that  the  Catholic  Church, 
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though  "a  most  grotesque  anachron¬ 
ism,”  would  probably  drag  on  an  in¬ 
glorious  existence  for  a  good  while 
longer,  as  a  sort  of  consecrated  lazar- 
house  for  religious  and  intellectual  im¬ 
becility,  but  no  true  belief  could  be 
arrived  at  on  the  principle  of  authority, 
and  accordingly  for  the  future  those 
articles  of  faith  alone  could  be  received 
which  are  capable  of  scientific  demon¬ 
stration,  and  accordingly  such  minor 
points  as  e.g.  the  existence  of  the 
soul  after  death  must  be  considered 
open  questions.  There  would  no  doubt 
be  ”  a  great  lack  of  finality”  in  the 
religion  of  the  future,  but  then  it  must 
be  remembered  that  ”  the  craving  for 
finality  is  an  instinct  of  the  uneducated, 
of  the  savage,  of  the  child,  and  perhaps 
of  the  brute.”  We  venture  to  hint  at 
the  time  that  this  scheme  of  an  ideal 
religion  without  finality,  orthodoxy, 
Church,  or  “  sense  of  corporate  respon¬ 
sibility,”  was  at  least  a  novel,  if  not  an 
impossible  exfieriment,  and  might  to 
ordinary  believers,  Protestant  or  other, 
even  appear  as  ”  grotesque”  as  the 
Church  appeared  to  Mr.  Fiske.  We  are 
bound,  however,  now  to  add  that  he  is 
not  absolutely  unique  in  what  we  must 
still  regard  as  an  almost  singular  form  of 
hallucination.  Another  contributor  to 
the  same  magazine,  Mr.  O.  B.  Frothing- 
ham,  has  just  come  forward  to  treat  the 
future  of  Christianity  much  as  Mr.  Fiske 
has  treated  the  future  of  Protestantism. 
So  close  indeed  is  the  similarity  in  their 
methods  of  argument,  that  our  first  im¬ 
pression  was  that  both  articles  must  have 
emanated  from  the  same  authorship. 
Both  writers  have  the  same  unhesitating 
faith  in  the  future  of  religion,  and  both 
are  involved  in  the  same  (to  our  mind) 
impenetrable  obscurity  as  to  the  religion 
of  the  future,  if  religion  it  can  be  called 
at  all.  We  are  again  forcibly  reminded 
of  the  familiar  saying  that  half  the  dis¬ 
putes  in  the  world  would  at  once  be 
either  settled,  or  proved  incapable  of 
settlement  by  defining  terms.  For  Mr. 
Frothingham’s  definition  of  Christianity 
is  left  as  much  in  the  dark  as  Mr.  Fiske’s 
definition  of  Protestantism.  There  was 
no  mistaking  the  estimable  divines  of  a 
past  generation  who  began  by  laying 
down  as  an  axiom,  ”  When  I  say 
religion,  I  mean  Christianity  ;  and  when 
I  say  Christianity,  I  mean  Protestantism ; 


and  when  I  say  Protestantism,  I  mean 
the  Church  of  England.’’  But  it  is 
quite  clear  that  by  Christianity  Mr.  * 
Frothingham  does  not  mean  either 
Catholicism  or  Protestantism,  and  still 
less  does  he  mean  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  question  is  what  he  does 
mean.  He  begins  by  a  comprehensive 
reference  to  Ewald,  Kuenen,  Robertson 
Smith,  Seeley,  Renan,  and  Baur,  and 
the  last  two  at  all  events  have  neither 
professed  nor  been  credited  with  a  belief 
in  Christianity  in  any  recognized  sense 
of  the  term.  And  if  we  are  meant  to 
infer  from  the  next  paragraph  that  to  be 
sincere  of  purpose,  or  pious,  or  single- 
hearted,  or  a  scholar  with  deep  convic¬ 
tions  is  synonymous  with  being  a 
Christian,  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that 
some  of  the  most  eminent  Christians 
have  been  found  in  the  ranks  of  ”  Jews, 
Turks,  infidels,  and  heretics”  of  various 
kinds.  That  does,  however,  appear  to 
be  the  drift  of  the  following  curious  pas¬ 
sage  : 

Conclusions  that  seemed  destructive,  like 
those  of  the  Tubingen  school,  of  Renan,  of 
Kuenen,  are  seen  to  be  sincere  of  purpose,  and 
as  such  are  considered,  not  at  once  assailed. 
Dr.  Baur,  it  is  well  known,  was  a  preacher  as 
well  as  a  man  of  piety.  Renan  is  religious 
after  his  way.  Robertson  Smith  is  a  scholar 
with  deep  convictions.  Max  MUller  writes  in 
the  interest  of  religion.  One  of  the  most 
single-hearted  men  I  ever  knew  was  author  of 
a  book  called  “  Christ  the  Spirit,”  the  object 
whereof  was  to  reduce  th^ story  of  Jesus  to  an 
allegory  ;  and  the  most  spiritually  minded  man 
I  ever  reckoned  my  personal  friend  was  the 
late  Samuel  Johnson  a  radical  of  the  radicals, 
a  protestant  against  the  Church,  one  who  de¬ 
clined  even  to  call  himself  a  Christian,  but  who 
wrote  critical  books,  flooded  with  convictions, 
in  the  interest  of  universal  faith. 

The  writer’s  object  is  to  prove  that 
true  Chtistianity,  or  ”  the  validity  of 
spiritual  truth,”  is  impervious  to  the 
shafts  of  criticism.  And  his  method  of 
proving  it  is  to  distinguish  between  in¬ 
quiries  into  ”  the  natural  genesis  and 
historical  development  of  instituted 
forms  of  belief,”  and  ”  the  principles  of 
religious  trust.”  ”  Suppose  every 
miracle  to  be  discredited  ;  suppose 
doubt  to  be  thrown  on  the  whole  legend 
of  the  gospels  ;  suppose  the  story  of 
Jesus  is  mythical,  still  the  religion  is 
untouched.”  But  what  is  ”  the  relig¬ 
ion  ?”  Where  precisely  is  the  line  to  be 
drawn  between  forms  and  principles. 
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the  accidents  and  the  essence  of  Chris¬ 
tian  truth  ?  We  are  told  indeed  that 
“  neither-  the  Trinity,  nor  the  Deity  of 
Christ,  nor  the  virtue  of  the  Eucharist, 
nor  the  reality  of  an  Eternal  Life,  rests 
on  the  Bible  ;  if  they  did,  they  would 
never  have  existed  at  all.”  This  looks 
at  first  sight  somewhat  reassuring,  not 
perhaps  to  Bible  Protestants,  but  to 
Christians  who  are  content  to  rest  on 
the  Church.  It  seems  to  mean  that, 
whatever  becomes  of  the  Bible,  at  all 
events  these  four  fundamental  doctrines, 
as  most  Christians  regard  them,  are  safe. 
We  shall  find,  however,  presently,  that 
it  cannot  mean  anything  of  the  kind, 
for  three  out  of  the  four  doctrines  are 
explicitly  set  aside.  Meanwhile,  after 
another  glorification  of  Renan,  we  are 
treated  to  a  little  discourse  on  Christian 
symbolism,  which  reminds  one  strongly 
of  a  work  famous  in  the  last  century  on 
“  Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation 
but  then  the  author  was  not  supposed  to 
be  a  Christian  apologist.  The  Cross, 
the  Dove,  the  Chalice,  and  various  other 
Christian  emblems,  we  are  assured,  are 
”  old  as  the  oldest  remains  of  human 
art,  old  as  the  records  of  the  race.” 
And  it  is  especially  edifying  to  learn,  in 
this  connection,  that  ”  there  is  a  sculpt¬ 
ure  of  Venus  Aphrodite  in  the  venerable 
Church  of  St.  Denys  in  France  that, 
with  very  slight  alteration,  would  pass 
for  an  assumption  of  Mary,”  while 
”  the  Mater  Dolo%sa  of  Catholic  art  has 
its  counterpart  in  Ceres,”  and  the  Good 
Shepherd  is  a  copy  from  Apollo 
Nomios.  These  resemblances,  Mr. 
Frothingham  thinks,  should  be  equally 
gratifying  to  the  thoughtful  observer 
and  the  good  Christian.  Both  alike 
must  rejoice  to  recognize  in  the  festive 
orgies,  “  however  mistaken  and  inde¬ 
cent,”  of  Astarte,  Ceres,  Juno,  and 
Aphrodite  a  noble  Christian  symbolism, 
though  the  ”  celestial  ideas”  have  ap¬ 
parently  become  a  little  ”  tainted, 
perhaps  smirched”  in  their  earthly  con¬ 
tact.  Now  of  course  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  the  strictest  and  most  orthodox  of 
Christian  believers  have  loved  to  trace 
in  pagan  rites  or  myths  unconscious 
glimmerings  or  corruptions  of  revealed 
truth,  as  Cardinal  Newman  e.g.  speaks 
of  the  Creator  ”  casting  His  shadow 
even  on  the  unseemly  legends  of  a  pop¬ 
ular  mythology,”  and  being  ”  dimly 


discerned  in  the  ode  or  the  epic,  as  in 
troubled  water  or  in  fantastic  dreams.” 
But  Mr.  Frothingham  takes  care  to  let  us 
know  that  this  is  not  what  he  means.  It 
seems  that  a  certain  ”  J.  P.  Lundy,  who 
is  a  presbyter  of  the  Church” — we  must 
confess  ourselves  unacquainted  with 
Mr.  Lundy’s  name,  and  we  are  not  told 
of  what  Church  he  is  a  priest — has 
written  a  book  ”  astonishingly  candid 
and  generous,”  in  which  he  deduces 
from  these  heathen  emblems  the  articles 
of  the  Apostles’  Creed.  But,  in  spite 
of  his  astonishing  candor  and  generosity, 
his  opinion  is  ”  obsolete  and  unten¬ 
able.”  There  are  twelve  articles  in  the 
Apostles’  Creed.  We  are  only  to  be 
allowed  six  in  the  Creed  of  the  future, 
and  their  correspondence  with  the  old 
ones  is  not  very  close  : 

All  that  can  be  fairly  claimed  is  that  the  em¬ 
blems  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  spirit* 
ual  faith  teach,  first  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Mind  ;  second,  the  communication  of  truth  by 
that  mind  to  men  ;  third,  the  power  of  a  Divine 
Person  representing  Deity  ;  fourth,  the  reality 
of  a  celestial  influence  imparted  by  the  Deity 
through  the  Christ,  whatever  his  name ; 
fifth,  the  experience  of  an  eternal  or  super¬ 
natural  life ;  and  sixth,  the  necessity  for  self- 
^^negation  as  the  means  of  attaining  to  it. 

Let  no  one,  however,  despair  of  the 
future  of  Christianity.'  It  is  ”  the  relig¬ 
ion  of  the  most  intellectual  races,  the 
most  active,  practical,  democratic  of  the 
tribes  of  men.  It  is  the  religion  of  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  England,  .America.  It 
was” — but  apparently  is  no  longer — 
“  the  religion  of  Italy.”  .And  it  has 
gained  much  of  late  from  the  labors  of 
”  James  Martineau,  minister  of  a  Uni¬ 
tarian  Church,”  of  •“  Milman,  of  the 
last  generation,”  and  of  Stanley.  If  we 
repeat  our  old  question.  What  is  Chris¬ 
tianity  ?  the  writer  loftily  replies  that 
”  the  substance  of  faith  is  the  same”  in 
all  religions,  and  consists  of  ”  a  few 
cardinal  truths  which  they  hold  in  com¬ 
mon,”  presumably  the  six  articles  of  the 
ideal  faith  specified  just  now.  Criticism 
may  seize  on  "  the  vulnerable  points” 
or  ”  perishable  accretions”  of  the  faith 
— such  as  Scriptures,  dogmas,  formu¬ 
laries,  histories,  “  priesthoods  and  per¬ 
sonalities’  ’  — but  the  ‘  ‘  heavenly  aspects’  ’ 
or  ”  spiritual  ideals”  are  beyond  its 
grasp.  How  much  is  included  under 
“  perishable  accretions”  may  be  gathered 
from  the  remark  which  immediately  fol- 
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lows,  that  by  no  one  has  the  attempt  to 
retain  them  “  been  more  pointedly  re¬ 
buked  than  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.” 
For  two  of  the  particular  accretions 
most  scornfully  rebuked  by  Mr.  Arnold 
are  the  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation,  or 
as  he  prefers  to  express  it,  “  the  magical 
story  of  the  birth  and  resuscitation  of 
Jesus,”  and  of  the  Trinity,  which  last  is 
elaborately  parodied,  in  a  well-known 
passage  considered  by  most  readers 
Christian  or  other  to  be  in  more  than 
questionable  taste,  under  the  form  of 
the  three  Lord  Shaftesburys.  Clearly 
therefore,  in  spite  of  what  was  said  be¬ 
fore,  “  neither  the  Trinity,  nor  the 
Deity  of  Christ”  are  to  remain  among 
the  credenda  of  the  coming  Church.  It 
is  true  indeed,  that  ”  all  religion  is  in 
essence  and  origin  supernatural  in  some 
sense  [what  sense  ?],  if  not  super¬ 
human,”  but  then  we  must  remember 
that  ”  supernatural”  does  not  mean 
”  miraculous,”  as  has  been  more  fully 
ex[)ounded  by  ‘‘the  eloquent  author  of 
‘  Natural  Religion.’  ”  Christianity,  if 
it  knows  its  own  interests,  will  frankly 
confess  itself  to  be  neither  Catholic  nor 
Protestant,  neither  biblical  nor  liturgical, 
neither  moral  nor  dogmatic.  It  will 
“  gratefully  makeover  to  criticism  what¬ 
ever  criticism  claims,  ”  and  make  a  clean 
swe’ep  of  “  ritualism,  biblicism,  dogma¬ 
tism,  moralism,  Calvinism,  Puritanism, 
ecclesiasticism,  or  other  offensive  accre¬ 
tions,”  retaining  only  ”  the  immortal 
beauty”  and  ”  eternal  loveliness”  of 
”  its  essential  truths.”  And  then  all 
will  be  well. 

The  attacks  upon  it  are  directed  against  its 
outworks,  not  against  its  citadel  ;  against  its 
accompaniments,  its  impedimenta,  its  luggage, 
never  against  its  cardinal  principle  ;  against  its 
unhandsome  accidents,  never  against  its  eter¬ 
nal  loveliness. 

But  again  the  old  perplexity  recurs. 
When  the  impedimenta  are  got  rid  of, 
wherein  consists  the  residuum  of  ”  car¬ 
dinal  principle”  and  “essential  truths  ?” 
Well,  that  is  a  question  on  which  “  of 
course  there  will  be  differences  of  judg¬ 
ment,”  and  it  must  not  be  pressed  too 
closely.  Like  the  “dear  sisters”  in  ”  Loss 
and  Gain,”  who  also  “  were  engaged  in 
organizing  a  new  religion,”  Mr.  Froth- 
ingham  would  allow  considerable  latitude 
of  choice.  In  that  case  indeed  even, 
”  the  name  of  the  intended  persuasion 


was  not  fixed,”  whereas  Mr.  Frothing- 
ham’s  religion  is  to  be  called  or  mis¬ 
called  Christianity.  But  otherwise  the 
parallel  holds  good.  ”  The  tenets,” 
she  replied,  ”  are  not  fixed  either,  that 
is,  they  are  but  sketched.  W'e  are  all 
for  a  pure  religion.  We  are  all  Script¬ 
ural,  and  therefore  are  all  one  ;  we 
may  differ,  but  we  agree.  I’m  for  elec¬ 
tion  and  assurance  ;  our  dearest  friend 
is  for  perfection  ;  another  sweet  sister  is 
for  the  second  advent.  I  believe  you  to 
be  partial  to  sacramenis  and  cere¬ 
monies  ?”  The  ”  sweet  sister”  offered 
her  neophytes  a  liberal  choice  of  affirma¬ 
tions  ;  Mr.  Frothingham  is  no  less 
tolerant  of  negations. 

It  is  an  established  point,  according  to  some, 
that  the  link  which  unites  Jesus  with  the  Christ 
is  lost ;  that  the  connection  between  the  Jewish 
and  the  Christian  churches  will  never  be  histori¬ 
cally  made  ;  that  the  reasons  for  selecting  such 
and  such  books  as  canonical  will  never  be  un¬ 
folded.  Some  will  be  prepared  to  surrender 
the  Fourth  Gospel  ;  some  will  let  the  apostolic 
writings  go  ;  some  will  cease  from  holding  up 
for  imitation  the  character  of  Jesus  ;  some  will 
concede  the  whole  New  Testament  story  to  be 
mythical,  the  narrative  statement  of  an  idea  ; 
some  will  refuse  to  see  the  hand  of  Providence 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  ;  and  some  will 
agree  with  Professor  Seeley  that  “  religion  does 
not  brood  over  a  future  life,  but  is  intensely 
occupied  with  the  present.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  closing  words 
of  this  extract  that  the  future  life,  as  in 
Mr.  Fiske’s  scheme  of  Protestantism, 
like  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation,  is  to 
be  struck  out  of  the  Creed,  though 
allowable  a6  a  pious  opinion. 

If  we  felt  disposed  to  deal  seriously 
with  a  scheme  which  it  is  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  can  have  been  seriously  pro¬ 
pounded,  we  might  venture  to  call  Mr. 
Frothingham’s  attention  to  the  verdict 
pronounced  by  two  distinguished  critics, 
who  approach  the  subject  from  opposite 
poles,  but  are  alike  incomparably  his 
superiors  in  clearness  of  thought,  on  the 
prospects  of  a  religion  which,  if  it  has 
not  extracted  the  negative  from  the 
Commandments,  has  at  all  events  in¬ 
setted  it  in  the  Creed.  ”  Unsectarian 
Christianity,”  says  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen, 
”  can  no  more  exist  than  a  triangle, 
which  is  neither  scalene,  isosceles,  nor 
equilateral  ;  to  proclaim  it  is  to  pro¬ 
claim  that  Christianity  is  dead.  It  con¬ 
sists  in  shirking  the  difficulty  and  trying 
hard  to  believe  that  the  passion  will 
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survive  without  its  essential  basis.’’ 
One  could  almost  fancy  Mr.  Stephen 
had  been  reading,  the  article  in  the 
North  American  Review.  But  if  the 
writer  repudiates  his  testimony  as  an 
enemy  of  the  faith,  let  him  listen  to 
Dean  Church,  in  his  volume  on  the 
“  Influences  of  Christianity.”  ”  In  our 
eagerness  for  improvement  it  concerns 
us  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  temj>- 
tation  of  thinking  that  we  can  have  the 
fruit  or  the  flower,  and  yet  destroy  the 
root  ;  that  we  may  retain  the  high  view 
of  human  nature  which  has  grown  with 
the  growth  of  Christian  nations,  and 
discard  that  revelation  of  Divine  love 
and  human  destiny  of  which  that  view 
forms  a  part  or  a  consequence  ;  that  we 
may  retain  the  moral  energy  and  yet 
make  light  of  the  faith  that  produced 
it.”  But  there  is  almost  a  cruelty  in 
citing  these  high  authorities  against  Mr. 
Frothingham  ;  it  looks  too  much  like 
the  process  of  breaking  a  fly  on  the 
wheel.  And  after  all,  in  the  conclu¬ 
sion  he  has  taken  so  much  pains  to 
demonstrate  we  arc  quite  prepared  to 
agree  with  him.  That  ”  Christianity” 
— in  the  sense  or  want  of  sense  he 
attaches  to  the  word — ”  will  fall  under 
the  assaults  of  criticism  is  extremely  im¬ 
probable — nay,  is  quite  impossible  and 
out  of  the  question.”  Certainly  it  is. 
You  might  as  well  try  to  grasp  a 
shadow  or  to  make  a  meal  upon  moon¬ 
shine  as  to  criticise  an  impalpable 


abstraction.  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison 
once  told  us  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
how  he  had  asked  an  eminent  Broad 
Church  divine,  “  what  he  understood  by 
the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity,”  and 
was  told  in  reply,  after  some  hesitation, 
”  Well,  I  fancy  there  is  a  sort  of  a  some¬ 
thing.”  If  Mr.  Frothingham  were  hard 
pressed  for  a  deflnition  of  what  he 
understood  by  Christianity,  he  would 
have  to  reply,  like  Mr.  Harrison’s 
Broad  Church  friend,  that  he  fancied 
there  was  a  sort  of  a  something.  There 
is  anyhow  no  more  definite  answer  to  be 
extracted  from  his  article.  It  was 
perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  expend 
twelve  pages  in  arguing  that  this  highly 
subtilized  “  something”  lies  beyond  the 
reach  of  criticism — not  because  it  is 
above  but  beneath  it.  But  if  any  one 
pleases  to  label  this  superfine  essence  of 
something  or  of  nothing  "  Christianity,” 
he  is  of  course  at  liberty  to  do  so  ;  only 
unfortunately  the  process  of  doctrinal 
distillation  which  has  secured  it  from 
criticism  has  equally  .secured  it  from 
sense.  It  may  be  as  beautiful  to  con¬ 
template  at  a  respectful  distance  as  the 
parlor  in  a  Dutchman’s  house,  which  is 
only  allowed  to  be  unlocked  once  a 
week  to  be  scoured  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  is  then  at  once  carefully  locked  up 
again  till  next  scouring  day  comes  round. 
But  it  is  also  equally  useless. — Saturday 
Review. 
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Under  such  titles  as  “  Thought- 
Reading,”  ”  Brain-Waves,”  etc.,  we 
have  recently  heard  much  free  discus¬ 
sion  of  that  strange  and  utterly  incom¬ 
prehensible  influence  which  we  are 
driven  to  assume  must  be  exerted  by 


•  [It  seems  necessary  to  explain  that  the  per¬ 
son^  experiences  narrated  in  this  paper  are 
those  of  a  writer  whose  good  faith  is  unim¬ 
peachable,  whose  powers  of  observation  are  of 
a  very  high  order,  and  who  most  positively  af¬ 
firms  that  every  detail  herein  related  is  accu¬ 
rately  described  without  any  exaggeration.  We 
have  never  in  spiritualistic  literature  met  with 
more  striking  proof  of  the  wonderful  success 
with  which  professional  mediums  practise  their 
delusions. — Ed.  B.M.\ 


certain  minds  on  those  w’hich  (from 
some  affinity  as  yet  unexplained)  are 
subject  to  their  power. 

I  suppose  there  are  few  persons  who 
have  failed  to  remark  how  often  they 
have  turned  to  a  friend  to  make  some 
comment  totally  irrelevant  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  may  have  been  under  discus¬ 
sion,  and  are  startled  by  hearing  the  very 
words  they  meant  to  utter  addressed  to 
themselves.  Hence  the  saying,  “  You 
have  taken  the  words  out  of  my  mouth.’  ’ 
Or  again  :  how  often  we  are  seized  by  a 
sudden  impulse  to  write  to  some  far¬ 
away,  long-neglected  friend,  and  lo ! 
our  letter  crosses  one  from  him,  perhaps 
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in  mid-ocean,  proving  that  the  same  im¬ 
pulse  must  have  impelled  him  to  write 
at  the  same  time. 

To  whatever  cause  we  must  ascribe  this 
unsolved  problem — whether  electricity, 
magnetism,  or  any  kindled  agency — the 
reality  of  these  influences  appears  to  be 
beyond  question.  Whether  it  may  in 
any  way  account  for  such  very  puzzling 
“  lucky  hits*'  as  are  occasionally  made 
by  the  “  spiritualists,”  I  am  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  discover.  Yet  it  seems  possible 
that,  in  some  inexplicable  manner,  some 
of  these  persons  may  have  acquired  a 
power  (which  might  prove  a  very  incon¬ 
venient  one)  of  reading  their  neighbors’ 
innermost  thoughts— thoughts  so  deeply 
buried  that  they  themselves  are  scarcely 
conscious  of  their  existence. 

A  lady  has  just  been  describing  to  me 
a  shfue  at  which  she  was  recently  present 
in  a  London  drawing-room.  It  was 
given  by  a  gentleman  who  wished  simply 
to  prove  the  power  of  thought-reading, 
without  making  any  claim  whatever  to 
supernatural  power.  Calling  up  a  girl, 
who  was  a  total  stranger  to  him,  but  a 
friend  of  my  informant,  he  told  her  that 
he  was  going  out  of  the  room,  and  she 
was  to  take  two  slips  of  paper,  write  a 
name  on  each,  and  fold  them  up  neatly, 
before  his  return.  The  girl  being  an 
American,  wrote  the  names  of  two  of  her 
countrywomen  — one  in  the  United 
States,  the  other  present  at  the  seance. 

The  gentleman  immediately  returned, 
blindfold.  He  bade  the  girl  take  one 
of  the  folded  papers,  and  press  it  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand  with  her  own  finger, 
while  with  her  other  hand  she  was  to 
press  his  finger  upon  his  own  brow,  as 
if  helping  him  to  intensify  his  power  of 
thought-reading.  Presently  he  said, 
“  This  is  a  very  uncommon  name  :  it  is 
troublesome  to  read.”  Then  he  spelled 
Marv  (iREENHOWE,  without  any  mis¬ 
take  whatever.  Then  he  said,  ”  This 
lady  is  in  America.  She  is  very  ill. 
You  are  in  great  trouble  about  her.” 
Strange  to  say,  the  young  lady  had  just 
received  a  letter  to  say  that  her  friend 
was  suffering  from  a  serious  attack  of 
fever,  and  she  certainly  was  in  consider¬ 
able  anxiety  about  her. 

The  second  slip  of  folded  paper  was 
then  produced,  on  which  was  written  the 

name  of  my  friend  Mrs.  S - s;  but 

the  blind  reader  at  once  said — ”  Why, 
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you  have  written  ‘  Mrs.’  instead  of  put¬ 
ting  a  Christian  name.”  He  tjien  read 
the  surname  without  hesitation  (also  an 
uncommon  name),  and  immediately  add¬ 
ed — ”  Why,  this  lady  is  present  in  the 
room,”  so  he  would  say  nothing  more 
concerning  her.  The  lady  in  question 
was  my  informant.  She  had  no  acquaint¬ 
ance  whatever  with  the  thought- reader. 

He  then  left  the  room,  leaving  those 
in  it  to  agree  on  some  object  which  he 
was  to  touch.  He  returned,  blindfold 
as  before,  and  a  gentleman,  not  known 
to  him.  was  deputed  to  walk  beside  him, 
pressing  one  finger  on  his  brow,  but  in 
no  way  guiding  him.  The  seeker  several 
times  remonstrated  with  this  gentleman, 
saying  that  he  felt  he  was  inimical  to 
him — was  resolving  not  to  think  of  the 
object ;  that  if  he  would  do  so,  he  could 
find  it  far  more  rapidly  ;  that  he  made 
no  pretence  to  any  supernatural  power, 
but  wished  simply  to  show  the  power  of 
thought-reading.  All  this  time  he 
slowly  advanced  from  point  to  point, 
now  and  again  pausing  before  some  ob¬ 
ject,  but  always  saying,  ”  No,  it  was  not 
this,”  till  at  length  he  suddenly  seemed 
satisfied,  and  actually  did  touch  the 
thing  selected.  He  gave  various  other 
tests  of  his  power,  which  excited  con¬ 
siderable  wonder  in  those  who  beheld 
them. 

As  all  well-authenticated  evidence  in 
any  way  bearing  on  the  subject  mus 
possess  a  certain  value  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  are  seeking  a  solution  of  the 
question,  I  may  be  excused  for  describ¬ 
ing  an  incident  of  so  personal  a  character 
that  I  should  otherwise  shrink  from  re¬ 
lating  it.  I  have  been  told  thaU  what 
seemed  to  me  a  very  strange  experience, 
was  really  nothing  out  of  the  common, 
but  would  appear  a  perfectly  natural  in¬ 
cident  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
dabbling  in  spiritualism. 

Probably,  however,  there  are  multi¬ 
tudes  of  persons  who,  like  myself,  have 
always  rather  avoided  the  subject.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  always  had  the 
greatest  dislike  to  everything  connect¬ 
ed  with  it,  and  to  all  the  stances  in 
which”  darkened  rooms,”  “soft  touches 
of  spirit  hands,”  ”  table-rappings,” 
“  chair-liftings,”  "  sounds  of  low 
music,”  etc.,  etc.,  formed  items,  which, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  are  suggestive  of 
some  form  of  deception. 
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Two  years  ago,  however,  I  chanced 
to  find  ^yself  in  Boston  (Massachusetts) 
the  fortunate  guest  of  one  whose  hospi¬ 
table  home  has  for  many  years  been  the 
centre  of  the  most  delightful  society  in 
that  literary  city.  Knowing  Boston  to 
be  a  centre  of  so-called  spiritualism,  I 
remarked  to  a  friend  of  my  host  that  it 
was  really  quite  wrong  that  travellers 
should  be  there  and  not  see  something 
of  the  spiritualism  for  which  it  is  so 
famous.  He  replied  that  he  himself 
knew  nothing  whatever  at>out  it.  but 
that  if  I  cared  to  interview  a  medium,  he 
would  find  out  how  to  arrange  the  meet¬ 
ing.  and  would  be  glad  to  escort  me. 
Of  course  I  agreed,  and  he  went  off  to 
ask  an  acquaintance  learned  in  such 
matters  how  he  was  to  set  about  it. 

His  friend  told  him  that  it  was  the 
simplest  thing  in  the  world.  He  had 
only  to  go  to  a  central  office,  called 
“  The  Banner  of  Light.”  and  there  he 
would  obtain  all  necessary  information. 
To  this  office  he  accordingly  proceeded, 
and  was  received  in  the  most  business¬ 
like  manner.  “  He  wished  to  see  a 
medium?”  Certainly.  He  had  only  to 
select  the  one  he  preferred.  Thereupon 
a  large  book  of  reference  was  produced, 
like  a  servants’  register,  in  which  were 
entered  the  names  and  addresses  of  a 
multitude  of  professional  mediums,  on 
any  one  of  whom  he  was  at  liberty  to 
call  and  make  his  own  arrangements. 

Quite  at  random  he  took  note  of 
several  addresses  and  drove  off  to  the 
first  on  his  list.  He  was  received  by  an 
unpleasant-looking  woman,  in  a  dingy 
house,  and  resolved  to  try  his  luck  else- 
wher*.  At  the  next  house  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  a  pretty  room  by  an  attractive 
little  lady  of  fragile  and  delicate  appear¬ 
ance.  She  consulted  her  list  of  engage¬ 
ments,  and  said  she  could  spare  an  hour 
on  the  following  day,  when  she  would 
expect  us. 

Three  other  ladies  had  by  this  time 
expressed  a  wish  to  accompany  us.  The 
medium,  Mrs.  N.  W.,  made  some  de¬ 
mur  to  the  presence  of  so  many,  on  the 
score  that  it  was  much  more  fatiguing  to 
her.  However,  she  waived  this  objec¬ 
tion,  and  on  the,  following  morning  we 
proceeded  to  her  house.  We  were  a 
party  of  five,  almost  strangers  one  to 
another — certainly  not  knowing  one 
incident  in  one  another’s  lives.  Mrs. 


N.  W.,  did  not  know  even  our  names. 
Had  she  done  so,  they  could  certainly 
have  conveyed  nothing  to  her  mind. 

We  started  immediately  after  break¬ 
fast,  on  a  brilliant  winter's  morning, 
cold  and  crisp,  with  bright  sunshine. 
We  were  all  in  the  most  mirthful  frame 
of  mind — amused  by  the  novelty  of  the 
proceeding,  and  certainly  without  one 
thought  of  anything  serious  in  the 
matter.  The  only  definite  idea  we  had 
concerning  the  coming  interview  was, 
that  we  would  ask  the  medium  to  tell  us 
about  a  packet  of  papers  which  I  had 
lost  and  could  not  trace — not  that  we 
for  one  moment  expected  her  to  throw 
any  light  on  the  subject. 

On  arriving  at  her  house,  we  were 
received  by  a  tidy  little  maid,  and  were 
shown  into  a  little  drawing-room,  into 
which  the  full  sunlight  poured,  lighting 
up  every  corner.  There  was  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  darkened  rooms  or  mysticism  of 
any  sort  :  only  the  simplest  furniture — a 
few  pretty  cane  chairs  adorned  with 
blue  ribbons.  We  all  carried  large 
bunches  of  most  fragrant  winter  violets  ; 
and  when,  after  a  few  moments,  Mrs.  N. 
W.  entered  the  room,  we  offered  her  a 
bunch,  which  she  accepted  pleasantly, 
observing,  “  All  good  spirits  love 
flowers.’  Though  our  friend  had  pre¬ 
pared  us  to  see  a  very  fair,  delicate  little 
lady,  we  were  all  startled  by  the  un¬ 
natural  pallor  of  her  w’ax-like  complex¬ 
ion — due,  we  supposed,  to  passing  so 
large  a  portion  of  her  life  in  some  un¬ 
natural  condition. 

After  a  few  words  of  greeting,  during 
which  cur  previous  levity  was  consider¬ 
ably  toned  down  by  her  evident  earnest¬ 
ness  in  the  matter  on  hand,  she  asked  us 
to  sit  in  a  small  circle,  holding  hands, 
for  about  one  minute  (all  in  full  sun¬ 
shine).  Then  she  said,  “  I  must 
sleep  and  passing  her  hand  a  few 
times  across  her  own  face,  she  went  off 
into  a  sort  of  waking  trance.  Then, 
much  to  our  amazement,  in  a  strange, 
unnatural  voice,  she  began  to  pray  a 
simple  and  most  earnest  prayer  to  the 
Great  Spirit  of  all  good  and  holiness, 
that  He  would  bestow  upon  us  all  good¬ 
ness,  and  grant  us  a  closer  union  with 
the  spirits  of  all  His  children  ;  and 
especially  she  prayed  that  none  but  good 
spirits  might  be  allowed  to  communicate 
with  us.  I  must  confess  that  we  were 
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all  utterly  taken  aback — so  entirely  in¬ 
congruous  was  this  solemn  appeal  with 
the  spirit  in  which  we  had  sought  the 
interview. 

Ere  we  had  recovered  from  our 
astonishment,  our  medium  commenced 
talking  in  a  shrill  child’s  voice.  (The 
idea  seems  to  be,  that  during  the  trance 
the  medium  is  no  longer  himself  or  her¬ 
self,  but  is  merely  a  passive  agent,  of 
whose  faculties  some  spirit  present  takes 
the  mastery,  while  acting  as  spokesman 
for  all  others  present.) 

Turning  to  one  of  the  ladies,  she  told 
her  that  several  of  her  near  relations, 
who  were  dead,  were  present,  and 
desired  her  to  deliver  certain  messages. 
Knowing  nothing  about  the  lady  in  ques¬ 
tion,  1  took  little  interest  in  what  was 
said,  but  I  saw  that  she  did  so,  and  that 
she  seemed  rather  surprised. 

Suddenly  turning  to  the  gentleman 
who  had  brought  us,  she  told  him  that 
his  father  was  standing  beside  him.  She 
proceeded  to  describe  him  minutely,  and 
said  he  bade  her  tell  his  son  that  his 
blessing  rested  on  him  because  of  his 
lifelong  devotion  to  his  invalid  sister. 
This  was  startling  :  and  I  learned  subse¬ 
quently  that  the  invalid  sister  and  the 
brother’s  devoted  care  were  prominent 
facts  in  his  life’s  history.  Then  she 
told  him  that  a  young  girl — “  Nelly” — 
was  coming  close  up  to  speak  to  him  ; 
that  she  said  how  bitterly  she  had 
grieved  at  having  to  leave  him,  for  she 
had  been  so  happy  with  him  that  she  had 
no  wish  to  enter  the  spirit-world.  Then 
turning  aside,  as  if  speaking  to  the  girl, 
she  said  “  Now,  Nelly,  you  must  not 
cry  ;  for  if  you  do  so,  I  cannot  hear 
what  you  say.”  A  few  moments  later 
she  said,  “  Nelly  ^ids  me  to  tell  you 
that  you  are  not  to  trust  George  so 
thoroughly.  You  know  who  I  mean  by 
George.  man  who  transacts  business 
for  you — no  relation,  only  a  business 
friend.  She  says  he  is  not  acting  well 
for  you.  Those  last  shares  he  bouglit 
are  not  good.  You  had  better  look 
after  that  matter.” 

Throughout  this  communication — of 
which  I  omit  many  details — our  friend 
was  evidently  much  astonished  ;  and 
though,  of  course,  I  could  not  venture 
to  make  any  intpiiry  concerning  his  lost 
love,  I  did  ask  if  there  was  such  a  per¬ 
son  as  ”  George,”  and  was  told  in  a 


whisper  that  there  was,  and  that  in 
every  particular  the  medium  had  rightly 
described  their  relations. 

Suddenly  Mrs.  N.  \V.  turned  to  me, 
saying  that  a  spirit  was  pressing  forward 
to  get  close  to  me — “  a  short,  thick-set 
man  ;  he  has  been  an  old-fashioned- 
looking  fellow  ever  since  his  boyhood.” 
She  then  proceeded  to  give  a  most 
minute  description  of  various  physical 
peculiarities,  so  very  marked  as  to  be 
quite  unmistakable.  Yet  so  little  had 
I  dreamed  of  harboring  one  thought  con¬ 
cerning  the  sacred  dead  at  such  a  time, 
that  I  could  scarcely  believe  I  heard 
aright  when  she  added,  “  He  says  he  is 
your  brother  ! — his  name  is  John. 
That  is  John.”  She  again  commented 
freely  on  his  personal  appearance,  add¬ 
ing,  ”  But  what  a  good  companion  he 
is  ;  and  how  he  does  lo^e  sport  !”  Then 
suddenly  pressing  her  hand  on  her  head, 
she  said,  with  a  look  of  great  pain,  ”  Oh, 
poor  fellow  !  how  dreadfully  he  suffered 
here  before  he  died  !’’ 

Now  I  am  positively  certain  that  it 
was  not  till  nearly  all  these  details  had 
been  minutely  described  that  my  own 
thoughts  definitely  recurred  to  the 
brother  who,  of  all  the  dear  ones  gone 
hence,  would,  I  think,  draw  nearest  to 
me,  were  it  in  his  power ;  the  one 
brother  who,  in  bodily  presence,  differed 
so  strangely  from  all  his  stalwart  breth¬ 
ren,  though  excelled  by  none  in  his 
skill  as  a  mighty  hunter  ;  the  brother 
who,  after  long  years  of  toil  in  Ceylon, 
had  died  of  a  sudden  and  agonizing 
pressure  on  the  brain,  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  when  he  had  definitely  decided  on 
returning  home  —so  that  the  same  ship 
which  was  to  have  brought  him  back  to 
England  brought  the  tidings  of  his  death. 

Ere  I  had  fully  realized  what  had 
been  said,  the  medium  resumed. 
“  There  is  a  dark-complexioned  woman 
standing  beside  him,  who  loves  you 
both  dearly.'’  Then  she  minutely 
described  her,  adding,  ”  she  is  your 
sister.”  She  took  my  hand,  and  wrote 
three  letters,  so  plainly  that  there  could 
be  no  mistake,  saying  each  as  she  did  so 
—  Ida.  Doubtless  the  name  had  risen 
to  my  mind,  so  that  thought-reading 
might  account  for  this.  But  certainly 
not  one  soul  in  all  America  knew  any 
one  of  the  facts  which  Mrs.  N.  W.  told 
me  that  day  ;  so  that  by  no  possible 
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means  could  she  have  obtained  any  in¬ 
formation  concerning  my  family,  even 
had  she  known  my  name,  which  she  did 
not. 

Then,  apparently  as  a  means  of  iden¬ 
tification,  and  although  my  own  thoughts 
had  most  certainly  not  turned  to  the 
subject,  she  went  on  to  say  how  terribly 
this  spirit  had  suffered  in  her  last  long 
illness — how  the  internal  complaint  had 
puzzled  and  baffled  all  the  doctors, 
whereas  she  (the  medium)  saw  plainly 
that  the  cause  of  death  had  been 
ditferent  from  what  they  imagined,  and 
she  named  another  malady. 

Keeling  these  revelations  to  be  terribly 
painful,  and  being,  moreover,  deter¬ 
mined  that  neither  by  look  nor  word 
would  I  allow  any  one  present  to  detect 
how  strangely  true  was  every  syllable 
spoken,  I  tri^  to  turn  the  subject  ;  but 
the  medium  went  on — as  if  analyzing 
some  curious  case — to  describe  various 
prominent  features  of  a  character  which, 
in  its  various  moods,  was  more  strongly 
marked  than  that  of  any  other  woman  I 
have  ever  known. 

“  Oh,”  she  said,  ”  how  full  of  fun 
and  mischief  she  is  !  What  a  capital 
racy  story  she  can  tell,  and  how  witty 
she  is  !  But  some  days,  when  she  is  in 
great  pain,  you  know,  she  is  so  low  and 
depressed  that  for  days  together  she  can 
scarcely  speak.  And  then  the  moment 
she  is  a  little  better  she  is  as  full  of  wit 
and  frolic  as  ever.” 

All  this  (with  other  strangely  accurate 
details)  was  so  startlingly  exact  a 
description  of  one  endowed  with  most 
rare  conversational  powers,  and  a  fund 
of  mother-wit  which  bubbled  to  the  sur¬ 
face  whenever  the  pressure  of  great 
physical  pain  was  removed  for  a  little 
season,  that  I  could  scarcely  credit  my 
hearing  (especially  as  ten  years  had 
elapsed  since  those  days  of  alternating 
mirth  and  suffering).  But  a  moment 
later  the  medium  added,  “She  wants 
me  to  tell  you,  that  you  need  fear  noth¬ 
ing  in  coming  to  the  spirit-world,  for 
there  are  so  many  there  who  love  you, 
and  wait  to  welcome  you.” 

The  medium  added,  ”  There  is  a 
young  man  standing  close  to  your  sister  ; 
she  is  speaking  to  hipi.”  She  went  on 
to  describe  one  who  was  buried  on  the 
held  of  Alma  in  1854  ;  and  as  I  plainly 
recognized  her  description,  I  asked,  with 
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carefully  assumed  indifference,  what 
was  his  name  ?  In  my  own  mind  I 
thought  of  the  nam«yby  which  we  always 
addressed  him.  She  replied,  ”  1  will 
tell  you  when  I  hear  it.  ”  A  moment 
later,  to  my  amazement,  she  uttered,  not 
the  name  that  was  in  my  mind,  but  that 
by  which  his  wife  alone  called  him  ! 
Then  she  said,  “  There  is  another  lady 
with  them — also  a  sister  ;  she  is  taller, 
and  has  smooth  dark  hair.  She  has  an 

uncommon  name — S  E  v - I  cannot 

make  out  the  last  syllable.”  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  the  name  of  my  eldest 
sister,  Seymour,  had  presented  itself 
vividly  to  my  mind,  yet  she  could  not 
make  this  out.  This,  then,  was  clearly 
not  thought-reading. 

She  did  not  lose  more  than  a  few 
seconds  in  this  effort.  Then  turning 
from  me  to  a  lady  who  sat  opposite,  she 
said,  “  I  have  much  to  tell  you — from 
Annie,  your  sister-in-law.”  She  then 
described  the  spirit  in  question,  and, 
correcting  herself,  said,  "  Oh  !  her 
name  is  not  Annie — it  is  Fanny.  I  had 
not  heard  rightly  at  first.”  Fhen  she 
said,"  Come  close,  that  i  may  tell  you 
in  a  whisper,  for  you  will  not  like  the 
others  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say,  and  it 
is  no  concern  of  theirs.” 

She  spoke  for  some  minutes  in  a 
whisper,  quite  inaudible  to  the  rest  of 
the  party  ;  but  1  watched  the  lady  who 
was  thus  addressed  start,  as  if  utterly 
amazed  by  what  was  said,  and  she  ap¬ 
peared  more  and  more  perplexed  as  she 
listened.  She  told  us  afterward  that  she 
could  not  possibly  repeat  what  had  been 
said  to  her,  but  that  it  had  reference  to 
strictly  private  family  affairs,  which  she 
was  convinced  that  no  one  outside  of 
her  own  domestic  circle  could  possibly 
know.  On  returning  home,  she  told  her 
relations  what  had  been  said,  and  all 
were  alike  perplexed.  She  said  her 
father  had  the  greatest  horror  of  spirit¬ 
ualism,  and  had  never  allowed  any  of 
them  to  dabble  in  it ;  and  evidently  this 
revelation  confirmed  his  objections. 

As  soon  as  this  private  aside  was 
ended,  I  asked  Mrs.  N.  VV.  whether  she 
could  tell  anything  about  people  who 
were  still  alive,  in  the  ordinary  accepta¬ 
tion  of  the  word.  She  replied  in  the 
affirmative ;  whereupon  I  said  there 
were  two  men  concerning  whom  I  should 
like  to  have  information.  I  certainly 
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did  not  expect  to  receive  any,  but  my 
thoughts  turned  to  my  brother  and  my 
half-brother,  both  in  Afghanistan. 

She  said,  “  Tell  me  in  what  sort  of 
country  to  look  for  them — a  hot  country 
or  a  cold  one  ?”  It  was  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  so  I  replied,  "  A  cold  country.” 

After  a  moment’s  pause,  she  said,  “  I 
see  them  both.  One  is  more  nearly 
related  to  you  than  the  other.  He  is 
your  brother.  His  name  is  F  r  a  n  k.  I 
think  he  must  be  some  sort  of  merchant, 
for  he  has  long  trains  of  animals  carry¬ 
ing  heavy  burdens.  Th^jfe  are  strange 
wild-looking  people  about  him— some¬ 
thing  like  our  wild  Indian  tribes,  but 
different.  I  think  there  must  be  some 
di^urbance  or  trouble  in  the  country, 
for  he  seems  to  be  anxious  for  peace — 
something  like  what  was  going  on  where 
the  poor  Prince  Imperial  was  killed.” 

Strange  to  say,  this  brother  was  then 
in  charge  of  a  land  transport  corps,  op¬ 
pressed  by  the  amount  of  work  thrown 
on  his  shoulders,  in  organizing  means  of 
transporting  all  stores  to  the  front,  and 
personally  inspecting  every  detail.  The 
long  caravans  of  laden  camels  and  pack- 
horses  might  well  have  seemed  sug¬ 
gestive  of  trains  of  merchandise. 

I  asked  her  to  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
other  man.  At  first  she  could  not,  for 
she  said  he  was  ill — not  seriously  ill,  but 
that  somehow  she  could  not  make  out 
his  name.  Some  minutes  later  she  said, 

“  The  name  of  that  other  man — the  one 
who  is  not  so  closelv  related  to  you — is 
Fred.  They  will  both  come  home 
safely.” 

So  far  all  she  had  said  was  extraor¬ 
dinarily  accurate.  Now,  however,  she 
seemed  to  be  exceedingly  weary,  and  as 
if  speaking  at  random.  I  asked  if  she 
could  tell  me  about  a  lost  packet  of 
papers.  She  replied,  ”  Oh  yes  ;  they 
are  lost  to  you  forever.  You  need  take 
no  further  trouble  to  recover  them.” 
(1  did  recover  them  a  few  days  later.) 
She  then  volunteered  to  tell  me  that  I 
should  very  soon  go  ”  across  the  pond” 
{Anglice,  return  to  England,  which,  in 
fact,  I  did  a  week  later)  ;  that  an  old 
friend  would  come  to  welcome  me,  but 
that  within  ten  days  he  would  die  sud¬ 
denly.  Her  description  of  this  gentle¬ 
man  so  far  resembled  a  friend  who 
actually  did  most  unexpectedly  come  to 
meet  me,  that  I  frankly  confess  to  hav¬ 


ing  been  unable  to  shake  off  an  uneasy 
qualm  till  the  allotted  ten  days  were 
well  over.  But  I  am  thankful  to  say 
that  in  this  case  also,  our  medium 
proved  herself  quite  unable  to  prophesy, 
for  my  friend  continues  to  this  day  in 
perfect  health. 

The  fragile  little  woman  now  said  she 
was  very  tired,  and  must  awaken.  She 
passed  her  hand  over  her  face,  shivered, 
and  seemed  by  a  voluntary  effort  to  come 
out  from  her  trance.  She  appeared 
utterly  exhausted,  and  confessed  to  feel¬ 
ing  so.  The  death-like  pallor  which 
had  at  first  struck  us  so  painfully, 
seemed  even  more  ghastly  than  before. 
Strange  to  say,  all  this  had  occurred 
within  the  hour  which  she  had  pre¬ 
viously  allotted  to  us — for  a  specified 
pecuniary  consideration.  Throughout 
the  seance  she  had  continued  to  speak  in 
the  strained  unnatural  voice,  purporting 
to  be  that  of  the  child  who  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  speaking  through  her 
agency.  We  were  glad  once  more  to 
hear  her  speak  in  her  natural  voice. 
She  told  us  she  had  other  appointments 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  must  rest  ; 
so  we  left  her,  and  passed  out  into  the 
crisp  sunlight  of  the  New  England 
winter,  and  went  on  our  way,  feeling 
considerably  bewildered  by  our  inter¬ 
view. 

Much  of  what  she  had  said  was  so 
utterly  unaccountable,  that  I,  for  one, 
could  not  put  it  from  me  for  days.  It 
really  seemed  as  if,  but  for  lack  of  time, 
and  the  presence  of  others  all  claiming 
their  share  of  one  short  hour,  she  might 
have  gone  on  speaking  consecutively,  as 
one  who  had  something  definite  to  tell  ; 
or  else,  if  there  were  any  fraud  in  the 
matter  (which  seemed  quite  impossible), 

I  might  have  obtained  some  clew  to  it. 

I  could  not  attribute  her  words  to 
thought-reading  ;  for  in  almost  each  case 
the  thoughts  were  entirely  of  her  sug¬ 
gestion  ;  and  in  several  instances  where 
she  addressed  the  others,  she  had  to  ex¬ 
plain  something  of  which  she  had  to  re¬ 
mind  them  ;  saying,  ”  Don’t  you  re¬ 
member  ?”  And  they  answered,  “  Yes  ; 
but  I  had  forgotten.” 

I  confess  to  having  felt  the  strongest 
wish  to  repeat  the  interview,  but  I  had 
arranged  to  leave  Boston  on  the  following 
morning,  so  had  no  further  opportunity. 
All  my  friends  there  assured  me  that  it 
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was  just  as  w’ell,  as  many  of  them  had 
been  tempted  for  awhile  to  attend 
similar  stances,  either  seeking  a  solution 
of  the  matter,  or  in  the  bond  fide  hope 
of  obtaining  messages  from  the  silent 
land.  All  agreed  in  assuring  me  that 
they  had  never  arrived  at  anything  satis¬ 
factory,  and  had  only  been  led  to  dis¬ 
quiet  themselves  in  vain.  They  said  it 
was  very  unusual  for  any  medium  to 
be  as  definite  in  her  statements  as  the 
lady  we  had  visited.  Altogether,  they 
strongly  recommended  me  to  be  content 
with  this  glimpse  from  the  threshold  of 
spiritualism,  and  to  let  it  alone. 

From  whatever  point  I  considered  the 
question,  it  appeared  equally  incompre¬ 
hensible.  Strange  enough  that  a  totally 
unknown  girl,  in  a  foreign  land,  should, 
•without  any  bidding  of  ours,  be  able 
minutely  to  describe  the  frail  bodies 
which,  so  many  years  previously  had 
been  laid  beneath  the  sod,  in  lands  so 
widely  separated.  But  stranger  still, 
that  if  he  spirits  of  our  loved  ones  were 
indeed  now  around  us,  and  had  found  a 
voice  capable  of  whispering  their  mes¬ 
sages,  the  first  impression  they  should 
seek  to  convey  should  have  reference  to 
the  physical  pain  which  we  so  fondly 
believe  is  all  forgotten  when  the  spirit 
forsakes  its  mortal  body.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  be  an  unvarying  feature 
in  all  these  manifestations,  as  they  are 
called.  Various  people  subsequently  de¬ 
scribed  to  me  their  experiences  of  sim¬ 
ilar  phenomena  (if  such  they  be),  but  in 
every  case,  the  medium,  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course,  began  by  describing 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease  which  had 
caused  the  spirit  to  forsake  its  house  of 
clay. 

One  gentleman  told  me  how  he,  like 
ourselves,  a  total  stranger  in  Boston, 
had,  from  the  merest  curiosity,  sought 
an  interview  with  a  medium,  selected 
quite  at  random.  She  at  once  pro¬ 
ceeded.  unasked,  and  greatly  to  his  dis¬ 
tress,  minutely  to  describe  his  dead 
father  and  brother,  and  other  kinsfolk 
who  had  passed  over  “  to  the  majority.” 
Anxious  to  turn  her  attention  from 
topics  which  he  felt  to  be  at  once  too 
sacred  and  too  painful  to  be  touched 
upon  under  such  circumstances,  he 
asked  if  she  could  give  him  any  par¬ 
ticulars  concerning  an  absent  friend. 
He  gave  her  no  clew  whatever  to  the 


person  of  whom  he  was  thinking  ;  and, 
much  to  his  astonishment,  she  almost 
immediately  j-’oceeded  to  describe  him, 
and  the  room  in  which  he  was  sitting  ; 
also  two  ladies  who  were  present — one 
elderly  and  gray-haired,  who  sat  in  a 
corner  of  a  sofa — the  other  young  and 
handsome,  a  Spanish-looking  girl,  with 
glossy  raven-black  hair.  The  gentle¬ 
man  was  sitting  at  the  piano.  When 
asked  whose  music  he  was  playing,  the 
medium  replied,  ‘‘His  own.^'  She  was 
asked  his  name,  and  replied  that  she 
could  not  tell^till  she  heard  it  men¬ 
tioned.  Soon  afterward  she  mentioned 
a  very  uncommon  name  by  which  he 
was  very  rarely  addressed,  and  said  it 
was  the  name  by  which  the  gray-haired 
lady  called  him.  She  then  added  his 
surname. 

A  few  days  later  our  traveller  returned 
to  the  town  where  his  friend  lived,  and 
made  a  point  of  going  to  see  him  as 
soon  as  possible.  He  inquired  where 
he  had  been  the  previous  week  ?  His 
friend  replied  that  he  had  been  absent, 
but  had  been  obliged  to  return  unex- 
f)ectedly  on  a  certain  day  (the  very  day 
in  question).  ‘‘  Who  had  he  found  on 
his  return  ?”  ‘‘Only  his  mother.”  ‘‘No 
one  else  ?”  ‘‘  Oh  yes;  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  Miss - chanced  to  arrive.” 

(Then  the  accuracy  of  the  medium  was 
undoubted.  Her  description  of  the 
handsome  Spanish-looking  girl,  with 
glossy  raven-black  hair,  exactly  answered 
to  the  lady  in  question.)  ”  And  what 
were  they  all  doing  at  sunset  ?”  ”  Noth¬ 
ing  special.  He  was  playing  the  piano, 
and  they  were  listening.”  ‘‘  Whose 
music  was  he  playing  ?”  ”  Oh,  he  was 

improvising.”  “  Might  he  see  the  room 
in  which  they  were  sitting?”  ‘‘Why, 
certainly.” 

So  he  led  the  way  to  a  room  exactly 
answering  to  that  described  by  the 
medium,  and  the  gray-haired  mother 
pointed  out  the  comer  of  the  sofa  which 
was  her  accustomed  seat  in  the  twilight, 
and  the  chair  occupied  by  the  dark¬ 
haired  girl  ;  and  the  picture  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  being  altogether  accurate. 

On  leaving  Boston,  I  remained  for 
some  days  in  New  York,  where,  on  my 
happening  to  refer  to  this  subject,  a  lady 
asked  if  I  should  care  to  attend  a 
spiritualist  meeting  on  the  following 
Sunday  morning.  On  the  principle  that 
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travellers  must  see  all  things,  I  assented  ; 
and  we  found  our  way  to  a  large  crowd¬ 
ed  hall,  where  a  great  congregation  had 
assembled,  as  if  for  a  religious  service. 
A  good  choir  of  six  or  eight  well-trained 
voices  sang  very  pretty  semi-sacred  an¬ 
thems  at  intervals  ;  and  copies  of  “  Pro¬ 
gressive  Hymns”  were  freely  distributed 
in  the  hall.  These  were  sung  in  parts 
by  the  whole  congregation,  with  that 
peculiar  harmonious  facuhy  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  birthright  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  cousins,  though  known  to  us  chiefly  in 
connection  with  the  teaching  of  Messrs. 
Moody  and  Sankey.  Almost  all  these 
hymns  had  reference  to  our  union  and 
communion  with  those  who  have  crossed 
the  narrow  stream  of  death.  Some 
were  prayers  to  the  Father  of  all  spirits 
— the  great  undivided  family  which  in¬ 
cludes  all,  whether  still  clothed  in  flesh 
or  emancipated  from  its  bondage. 
Others  were  appeals  to  the  spirits  of 
the  departed,  assumed  to  be  present, 
and  full  of  sympathy  with  all  concerns 
of  those  we  call  living. 

But  the  main  feature  of  the  meeting 
was  what  we  may  call  the  sermon.  A 
remarkable  and  very  eloquent  address 
on  “  The  Spiritualism  of  the  Bible.” 
The  speaker  (who  had  hitherto  borne 
the  title  of  Reverend  in  some  branch  of 
the  Christian  Church,  but  had  lately 
“  advanced”  so  far  as  to  become  a 
leader  in  “  Progressive  Religion”)  was 
well  versed  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  ; 
and  (being  thoroughly  master  of  that 
torrent  of  words,  which  seems,  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  to  be  the  natural  talent  of  the 
majority,  instead  of  a  special  gift  to  a 
very  few,  as  with  us),  moreover,  not 
being  withheld  by  any  reverent  shrink¬ 
ing  from  introducing  the  most  sacred 
topics  in  connection  with  the  most  ques¬ 
tionable  events  of  the  moment,  his  dis¬ 
course  was  certainly  as  startling  as  can 
well  be  imagined. 

To  our  ears  this  method  of  treating 
sacred  subjects  could  not  but  sound 
painfully  irreverent— to  many  it  would 
appear  almost  blasphemous.  But  this 
was  evidently  not  the  intention  of  the 
speaker,  nor  the  impression  produced 
on  his  hearers.  His  one  object  was  to 
prove  that  the  reality  of  spiritualism 
rests  on  evidence  of  precisely  the  same 
character  as  that  of  Christianity — name¬ 
ly,  the  indubitable  testimony  of  a  certain 


number  of  chosen  witnesses.  As  in 
the  days  of  old,  spiritual  revelations 
were  never  made  to  ”  all  the  people,” 
but  only  to  a  select  few,  whose  testi¬ 
mony  others  have  ever  since  been  re¬ 
quired  to  accept  in  faith,  so,  he  main¬ 
tained,  it  is  now  in  this  present  time. 
The  supernatural  is  ever  around  us, 
though  our  ordinary  human  eyes  are 
not  capable  of  discerning  it.  They  need 
some  special  enlightenment,  which  in 
certain  cases  has  been  bestowed,  as 
when,  in  an^  hour  of  imminent  danger, 
when  the  King  of  Syria  had  sent  horses 
and  chariots,  and  a  great  host  to  encom¬ 
pass  the  city  of  Dothan,  that  he  might 
capture  Elisha  the  prophet,  and  the 
servant  of  the  prophet  was  distraught 
with  fear,  his  master  said  to  him,  “  Fear 
not ;  for  they  that  be  with  us,  are  more 
than  they  that  be  with  them.  And 
Elisha  prayed,  and  said.  Lord,  I  pray 
Thee,  open  his  eyes,  that  he  may  see. 
And  the  Lord  opened  the  eyes  of  the  young 
man  ;  and  he  saw :  and,  behold,  the 
mountain  was  full  of  horses  and  chariots 
of  fire  round  about  Elisha.” 

The  invisible  protectors  were  there 
already.  All  that  was  needed  was  that 
•the  eyes  of  the  young  man  should  be 
made  capable  of  discerning  them. 

Again,  when  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
stood  in  the  pathway  of  Balaam,  ”  for 
an  adversary  against  him,”  neither  the 
prophet  nor  his  two  servants  discerned 
his  presence.  At  three  points  in  the  road 
the  angel  stood  in  the  way,  and  the  ass, 
beholding  him,  turned  aside,  and  where 
the  path  was  so  narrow  that  she  could 
not  turn  aside,  she  tell  ;  but  not  until  the 
Lord  opened  the  eyes  of  Balaam  did  he  rec¬ 
ognize  the  Presence  in  which  he  stood. 
Apparently  his  servants  never  saw  the 
angel  at  all,  any  more  than  did  the  men 
which  journeyed  with  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
when  there  shone  round  him  a  light  from 
heaven,  so  radiant  that  for  three  days 
he  was  left  without  sight,  and  the  Lord 
Himself  spoke  with  him.  But  his  com¬ 
panions  stood  speechless,  hearing  a  voice 
but  seeing  no  man.  When,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  marvellous  manifesta¬ 
tion*,  Saul  the  persecutor  had  been 
transformed  into  Paul  the  apostle,  it 
was  probably  in  no  merely  symbolic 
sense  that,  referring  to  the  long  array 
of  saintly  dead,  he  implied  their  present 
interest  in  the  living,  as  an  incentive  to 
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holiness  of  life,  when,  addressing  the 
Hebrews  on  their  life-warfare,  he  en¬ 
couraged  them  to  earnestness,  by  the 
recollection  that  they  are  compassed 
about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses. 

Referring  to  the  fact  that  every 
medium  is  supposed  to  be  simply  the 
agent  whom  some  emancipated  spirit 
adopts  as  his  representative,  so  that  in 
spiritualistic  circles  every  communica¬ 
tion  is  said  to  be  made,  not  by  the 
medium,  but  by  the  spirit  whom  he 
represents,  and  the  medium,  while  under 
this  influence,  speaks,  and  is  spoken  of, 
as  being  that  spirit — the  lecturer  quoted 
the  concluding  words  of  the  Old  Test¬ 
ament,  promising  the  return  of  Elijah 
the  prophet.  These  he  took  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  St.  John  the  Baptist’s  declara¬ 
tion  that  he  was  not  Elias  ;  whereas  the 
Master,  in  speaking  of  him,  said  plainly, 
“If  ye  will  receive  it,  this  is  Elias, 
which  was  for  to  come.” 

Rapidly  quoting  one  case  after  another 
of  recent  so-called  spiritual  manifesta¬ 
tions,  sworn  toon  oath  by  a  given  num¬ 
ber  of  eminent  spiritualists  (some  of 
whom  were  citizens  of  note  then  present, 
and  all  of  which  were  instances  ap¬ 
parently  fully  believed  in  by  the  large 
assemblage  whom  he  addressed),  he 
turned  to  the  sacred  page,  and  thence 
read  some  story  of  supernatural  in'erest, 
supported  by  apparently  very  similar 
evidence  to  that  brought  forward  to 
prove  the  case  in  question.  So  he  ran 
through  the  various  Scriptural  books, 
always  speaking  of  the  favored  kings 
and  prophets  as  “  mediums.” 

He  made  no  allusion  to  Saul’s  inter¬ 
view  with  the  witch  at  Endor,  probably 
because  of  the  distinct  references  there 
made  to  the  Divine  prohibition  of  all 
manner  of  witchcraft  ;  to  the  penalty  of 
death  awarded  under  the  Levitical  law 
to  the  man  or  the  woman  that  hath  a 
familiar  spirit,  and  the  strict  prohibition 
to  consult  wizards,  or  witches,  or  nec¬ 
romancers,  or  such  as  have  familiar 
spirits,  or  use  divination,  as  the  heathen 
do — but  concerning  which,  the  chosen 
people  are  told  that,  “  As  for  thee,  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  not  suffered  thee  so 
to  do.  For  all  that  do  these  things  are 
an  abomination  unto  the  Lord  ;  and 
because  of  these  abominations  the  Lord 
thy  God  doth  drive  them  out  from  be¬ 
fore  thee.” 


In  glancing  at  the  old  story,  however, 
and  considering  it  in  its  relation  to  the 
spiritualism  of  the  present  day,  it  struck 
me  very  forcibly  that  no  manner  of 
doubt  is  thrown  on  the  reality  of  the 
supernatural  power  possessed  by  certain 
persons,  whether  called  witches  or 
mediums.  In  fact,  the  story  of  Saul’s 
visit  to  the  witch  reads  strangely  like 
that  of  a  nineteenth-century  spiritualistic 
stance.  He  says  to  his  servants,  “  Seek 
me  a  woman  that  hath  a  familiar  spirit, 
that  I  may  go  to  her,  and  inquire  of 
her.”  A  little  while  previously  he 
might  have  chosen  his  medium  from  a 
list  as  long  as  the  register  of  The 
Banner  of  Light  at  Boston  in  the  year 
of  grace  1882.  But  he  had  recently, 
probably  at  the  bidding  of  Samuel, 
caused  all  such  to  be  put  to  death,  in 
obedience  to  the  Levitical  law.  So  his 
servants  had  to  inquire  diligently.  Then 
they  came  and  told  him,  “  Behold, 
there  is  a  woman  that  hath  a  familiar 
spirit  at  Endor.”  He  goes  to  her  dis¬ 
guised,  that  she  may  not  know  him. 
She  says,  “  Whom  shall  I  bring  up  to 
thee  ?  And  he  said.  Bring  me  up 
Samuel.”  It  does  not  appear  certain 
that  he  said  this  name  aloud.  Probably 
he  only  willed  it,  for  the  moment  the 
w'oman  perceived  that  it  was  Samuel 
who  appeared  to  her,  she  cried  with  a 
loud  voice,  in  sore  fear.  Then  the  king 
said  to  her,  “  Be  not  afraid.  What 
sawest  thou  ?  What  form  is  he  of  ? 
And  she  said.  An  old  man  cometh  up, 
and  he  is  covered  with  a  mantle  ;  and 
Saul  perceived  [from  her  description] 
that  it  was  .Samuel.  And  Samuel  said 
to  Saul,  Why  hast  thou  disquieted  me, 
to  bring  me  up  ?”  Then  he  told  him  of 
the  certain  punishment  that  must  fall  on 
him,  because  he  had  not  obeyed  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  ;  and  how  he  must 
be  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  Philis¬ 
tines  ;  and  that  he  and  his  three  sons 
were  to  be  slain.  “  To-morrow,”  he 
said,  ”  shalt  thou  and  thy  sons  be  with 
me.” 

This  witch,  or  medium,  must  have 
been  a  woman  well  to  do,  and  probably 
of  good  social  standing,  to  have  escaped 
detection  in  the  recent  witch-persecu¬ 
tion  ;  and,  moreover,  there  is  nothing 
about  her  suggestive  of  claptrap  incanta¬ 
tions  or  other  modes  of  mystifying  her 
visitors.  On  the  contrary,  she  seems 
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to  have  been  a  good  housewife  and  a 
hospitable  soul  ;  for  when  she  perceived 
Saul  lying  prone  on  the  earth,  in  anguish 
of  spirit,  she  suspected  the  truth — that 
he  was  also  weak  through  fasting.  So 
she  persuaded  him  to  rest  on  her  bed, 
while  she  hasted  to  kill  a  fat  calf  and 
cooked  it,  and  made  cakes  of  flour,  and 
set  meat  before  Saul  and,  before  his 
servants  ;  and  so  she  strengthened  them 
ere  they  went  forth  to  the  fatal  battle¬ 
field. 

The  lecturer  dwelt  especially  on  vari¬ 
ous  recent  cases  of  apparitions,  evidently 
familiar  to  all  his  hearers — of  spirits 
having  appeared  to  mediums  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  desiring  them  to 
go  and  deliver  certain  messages  to  other 
persons.  These  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
support  by  Scriptural  parallels,  as  when 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to 
Ananias,  bidding  him  go  and  minister 
to  Saul  in  his  blindness,  and  lay  his 
hand  on  him  that  he  might  receive  his 
sight.  He  quoted  various  instances  of 
persons  who,  having  quite  recently  been 
charged  with  such  messages,  had  actually 
been  suddenly  transported,  by  some 
means  totally  unknown  to  themselves, 
from  the  place  where  they  were,  to 
some  distant  spot  where  they  were  to  do 
the  special  work  assigned  to  them.  He 
described  several  such  incidents  as  hav¬ 
ing  occurred  within  his  own  knotvledge  ; 
and  his  congregation  apparently  ac¬ 
cepted  his  statements  as  gospel.  But, 
lest  any  unbeliever  should  cavil,  he  re¬ 
minded  his  hearers  of  how  St.  Philip 
was  commanded  to  go  into  the  desert 
between  Jerusalem  and  Gaza,  there  to 
meet  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  and  to 
interpret  the  Scriptures  which  he  was 
reading  ;  how,  so  soon  as  the  new  con¬ 
vert  had  been  baptized,  as  they  came 
up  out  of  the  water  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  caught  away  Philip,  that  the 
eunuch  saw  him  no  more.  But  Philip 
was  found  at  Azotus — a  distance,  said 
the  preacher,  of  about  thirty-seven  miles. 
It  was  customary,  he  said,  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world  to  accept  this  statement  ;  and 
why  should  they  deem  it  incredible  that 
mediums  should  be  similarly  transported 
in  this  present  age  ? 

He  swore  positively  to  having  himself 
seen  a  visible  hand  appear  in  the 
night,  and  write  on  the  wall  in  letters 
of  light  a  message  from  one  of  his 


kinsfolk  concerning  certain  family  mat¬ 
ters.  “You  say  you  cannot  believe 
this  ?  Then  turn  to  Daniel,  and  read 
of  the  Hand  that  wrote  on  the  wall  at 
Belshazzar’s  feast.”  The  magnitude  of 
the  one  cause,  and  the  triviality  of  the 
other,  seemed  a  matter  of  no  moment 
in  his  estimation. 

Then  he  spoke  of  the  petition  of 
Elisha  the  prophet,  that  a  double  por¬ 
tion  of  Elijah’s  spirit  might  rest  upon 
him  ;  and  his  master’s  reply — “  Thou 
hast  asked  a  hard  thing  ;  nevertheless, 
if  thou  see  me  when  I  am  taken  from  thee, 
it  shall  be  so  unto  thee.  And,  behold, 
there  appeared  a  chariot  of  fire,  and 
horses  of  fire,  and  parted  them  both 
asunder  ;  and  Elijah  went  up  by  a 
whirlwind  into  heaven.  And  Elisha  saw 
it."  With  reference  to  this  subject,  the 
lecturer  affirmed  positively  that  he  him¬ 
self,  in  common  with  other  mediums, 
had  often  stood  by  deathbeds,  and  had 
actually  beheld  a  radiant  spirit  float 
upward  from  the  body  at  the  moment 
of  death,  clothed  in  transcendent  light. 

He  quoted  a  multitude  of  cases  in  rapid 
succession  of  recent  spirit  apparitions, 
where  the  dead  had  suddenly  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  become  visible  in  a  company  of 
mediums.  In  some  instances  he  referred 
by  name  to  the  citizens  who  had  been 
the  honored  mediums  to  whom  special 
revelations  had  been  made.  I  cannot 
say  that  the  substance  of  these  revela¬ 
tions  appeared  in  any  case  to  have  been 
worthy  of  note,  or  to  have  required 
special  messengers.  Nevertheless  he  did 
not  scruple  to  claim  credence  for  every 
statement  he  brought  forward,  on  the 
ground  that  the  evidence  adduced  was 
precisely  similar  to  that  on  which  we 
accept  the  fundamental  truths  of  the 
New  Testament  ;  and  he  thereupon  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  quote  every  instance  in  which 
our  Lord  appeared  to  His  disciples. 

Such  a  method  of  handling  sacred 
subjects  was,  I  need  scarcely  say,  most 
painfully  jarring  to  the  ear  of  those  who 
were  not  “  Progressive  Religionists 
and  if  I  venture  to  quote  one  more  illus¬ 
tration  from  this  singular  discourse,  I 
do  so  solely  as  a  characteristic  American 
expression  of  contempt  for  their  own 
Government.  The  speaker  told  us  how 
he  knew,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  what 
we  call  death  was  merely  passing  from 
one  condition  of  life  to  another.  That 
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he  had  proved  it  in  the  case  of  his  own 
mother,  because  she  had  not  only  fre¬ 
quently  appeared  to  him,  but  also,  on 
various  occasions,  to  many  friends  ;  and 
he  could  summon  fifty  different  men,  all 
well  known  in  this  city  of  New  York, 
who  would  swear  to  having  seen  her 
after  she  was  said  to  have  died.  Turn¬ 
ing  to  the  Epistles,  he  read  of  One  who 
was  seen  by  His  disciples — sometimes 
when  they  were  alone,  sometimes  in 
company,  in  open  air,  or  within  closed 
doors  ;  and  at  one  time  He  was  seen  of 
above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once. 

“  I  should  like  to  know,”  said  the 
lecturer,  “  where  {put  of  Congress^  you 
would  find  five  hundred  men  who  would 
agree  to  tell  a  lie,  or  fifty  either — espe¬ 
cially  when,  as  in  each  case  I  have  quot¬ 
ed,  they  could  only  gain  opprobrium 
thereby  ?” 

After  more  hymn-singing  and  an¬ 
thems,  the  crowded  congregation  dis¬ 
persed  ;  and  as  we  passed  through  an 
outer  hail  we  saw  large  bookstalls,  where 
books,  periodicals,  and  a  great  variety 
of  newspapers  were  offered  for  sale — all 
treating  of  spiritualism.  That  so  large  a 
literature  on  such  a  subject  could  exist, 
was  in  itself  a  new  revelation  to  me,  and 
spoke  volumes  for  the  number  of  persons 
who  muse  take  a  certain  definite  interest 
in  the  matter.  I  was,  however,  by  no 
means  prepared  to  learn  that  the  avowed 
spiritualists  in  the  United  States  are 
estimated  at  ten  millions — so  says  Judge 
Edmunds  of  America. 

Still  more  startling  is  it  to  be  told 
that  ”  there  is  scarcely  a  city  in  Europe 
where  spiritualists  are  not  reckoned  by 
hundreds,  if  not  by  thousands  ;  that 
regularly  established  communities  habit¬ 
ually  meet  for  ‘  spiritual’  purposes,  and 
that  they  reckon  among  them  individuals 
of  every  class  and  avocation,  nominal 
members  of  all  branches  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church.”* 

The  learned  Jesuit,  Father  Perrone, 
tells  us  that  upward  of  two  thousand 
treatises  in  defence  of  this  system  have 
been  published  since  the  year  i860,  and 
that  he  believes  these  modem  professors 
of  divination  to  be  undoubtedly  working 
by  diabolic  agency.  He  shows  that 
their  whole  system  is  identical  with  the 
prohibited  necromancy,  or  “  art  of  com¬ 


municating  with  devils  ;”  and  declares 
his  conviction  that  at  these  statues  evil 
spirits  may  truly  personify  the  souls  of 
the  departed,  but  that  for  all  Catholic 
Christians,  such  commerce  with  the 
emissaries  of  evil  is  without  excuse. 

We  further  learn  that  London  itself 
supports  no  less  than  five  spiritual 
papers — at  least  it  did  so  in  the  year 
1871.*  Whether  their  number  has  in¬ 
creased  or  diminished  since  that  date,  I 
cannot  tell.  But  in  looking  over  some 
extracts  from  those,  I  am  struck  by  find¬ 
ing  that  they  assume  as  acknowledged 
facts  various  manifestations  similar  to 
those  alluded  to  by  the  lecturer  in  New 
York.  For  instance,  in  a  paper  read 
by  Mr.  T.  Grant  to  the  Maidstone 
Philosophical  Society  in  1872,  as  being 
“  A  Scientific  View  of  Modem  Spirit¬ 
ualism,”  he  describes  various  classes  of 
mediums,  one  of  which  he  calls  the 
missionary  medium,  because  it  is  irre¬ 
sistibly  compelled  to  go  on  some  given 
errand,  without  knowing  why  or  whither, 
wherever  the  spirit  guides  him.  Mr. 
Grant  asserted  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  a  medium  of  this  class  in  Maid¬ 
stone,  who,  though  too  weak  to  walk  far 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  was  never¬ 
theless,  when  under  this  influence,  en¬ 
abled  to  walk  long  distances  without 
feeling  fatigue,  at  the  most  unreasonable 
hours  of  day  or  night  ;  and  has  sei^eral 
times  been  instdntaneously  transported from 
one  place  to  another^  miles  apart. 

Again,  we  were  struck  by  the  exceed- 
ingly  practical  nature  of  the  communi¬ 
cation  which  we  heard  the  boston 
medium  make  to  my  companion  respect¬ 
ing  certain  business  transactions.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  such  revela¬ 
tions  are  not  without,  parallel  in  Britain. 
Thus,  in  a  singular  record  of  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  strange  and  unaccountable  facts, 
collected  by  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Lee,t  he 
quotes  the  following  story,  giving  the 
name  and  address  of  his  informant  : 

"  A  commercial  firm  at  Bolton  in  Lancashire 
had  found  that  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
which  had  been  sent  to  their  bank  by  a  confi¬ 
dential  clerk,  had  nut  been  placed  to  their  cred¬ 
it.  The  clerk  remembered  the  fact  of  taking 
the  money,  though  not  the  particulars  ;  but  at 

*  “  The  Debatable  Land,”  p.  175.  R.  Dale 
Owen. 

t  “  Glimpses  of  the  Supernatural.”  Henry  S. 
King  &  Co. 
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the  bank  nothing  was  known  of  it.  The  clerk, 
feeling  that  he  was  liable  to  suspicion  in  the 
matter,  and  anxious  to  elucidate  it,  sought  the 
help  of  a  spirit  medium.  The  medium  prom¬ 
ised  to  do  her  best.  Having  heard’the  story, 
she  presently  passed  into  a  kind  of  trance. 
Shortly  after,  she  said  :  “  I  see  you  on  your 
way  to  the  bank.  I  see  you  go  into  the  bank. 
I  see  you  go  to  such  and  such  part  of  the  bank, 
1  see  you  hand  some  papers  to  a  clerk.  I  see 
him  put  them  in  such  and  such  a  place  under 
some  other  papers.  And  1  see  them  there  now.” 
The  clerk  went  to  the  bank,  directed  the  cash¬ 
ier  where  to  look  for  the  money,  and  it  was 
found  —  the  cashier  afterward  remembering 
that  in  the  hurry  of  business  he  had  there  de¬ 
posited  it.” 

The  gentleman  who  narrated  this 
story  stated  that  a  relation  of  his  had 
written  to  the  commercial  firm  in  ques¬ 
tion,  to  ask  whether  the  facts  here  stated 
had  actually  occurred,  and  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  reply  in  the  affirmative.  Mr. 
Lee  applied  to  this  gentleman  for  a 
corroboration  of  the  story,  and  in  due 
course  received  the  following  answer  : 
"  Nov.  9th,  1874. — Your  account  is 
correct.  I  have  the  answer  of  the  firm 
to  my  inquiry  at  home  now.” 

The  advance  of  modem  science  has 
taught  us  to  despise  the  superstitions  of 
the  dark  ages.  Necromancy  and  witch¬ 
craft  are  deemed  things  of  the  past. 
Yet  under  new  names,  and  with  refine¬ 
ments  better  suited  to  this  nineteenth 
century,  the  same  beliefs  would  seem  to 
be  at  work.  A  few  years  ago,  a  simple 
little  heart-shaped  piece  of  wood,  called 
**  Planchette,”  running  on  wheels,  and 
pierced  by  a  pencil,  became  a  favorite 
drawing-room  plaything,  and  was  re¬ 
quired  to  act  the  part  of  the  divining- 
rod  in  the  hand  of  the  Eastern  magi¬ 


cians.  So  eerie  were  the  answers  thus 
obtained  to  various  questions,  that  in 
many  cases  the  inquirers  took  alarm, 
and  solemnly  condemned  their  “  Plan¬ 
chette”  to  an  auto  da  fi.  We  know  of 
one  which  was  deliberately  sunk  in  the 
Nile,  and  anotHer  in  the  Thames,  as 
being  decidedly  “  uncanny.” 

'I'hen  we  have  had  the  whole  array  of 
evidence  concerning  table-tuniing  and 
spirit-rapping,  which  for  so  many  years 
formed  a  fruitful  topic  of  conversation 
and  wonder.  Add  to  these,  numerous 
indisputable  stories  of  unaccountable 
apparitions,  such  as  those  vouched  for 
by  Mr.  Lane  and  his  sister  during  their 
residence  in  Egypt  ;  and  also  such 
mysterious  rappings  as  continued  for 
years  to  disturb  the  pious  home  of  the 
Wesleys ;  and  many  other  instances 
equally  well  authenticated. 

All  I  can  learn  on  this  subject,  and  its 
effect  on  those  who  have  gone  most 
deeply  into  its  study,  inclines  me  to 
believe  that  it  is  one  which  it  is  well  to 
leave  untouched,  and  so  my  inquiries 
have  gone  no  further.  From  what  I 
can  gather,  I  infer  that  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  Spiritualism  is  full  of  difficulty  ; 
that  those  who  start  on  the  endeavor  to 
follow  it  out  soon  find  themselves 
plunged  in  an  intricate  labyrinth,  from 
which  escape  becomes  more  and  more 
hopeless  the  farther  they  advance — a 
labyrinth  in  which  light  becomes  dark¬ 
ness,  and  in  which  they  who  once  enter 
are  beguiled  ever  onward,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  grasping  something  tangible, 
which  forever  eludes  their  quest. — 
Blackwood' s  Magazine. 


THE  MAN  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

BY  E.  KAY  ROBIXSON. 


The  Man  of  the  Future — that 
mysterious  being  who  will  look  back 
across  a  dim  gulf  of  time  upon  imper¬ 
fect  humanity  of  the  nineteenth  century 
with  just  such  kindly  and  half-incredu¬ 
lous  scorn  as  we  now  condescend  to 
bestow  upon  our  own  club-wielding  ape- 
•  like  ancestor — will  be  a  toothless,  hair¬ 
less,  slow-limbed  animal,  incapable  of 
extended  locomotion.  His  feet  will 
have  no  divisions  between  the  toes.  He 
will  be  very  averse  to  fighting,  and  will 


maintain  his  position  in  the  foremost 
files  of  time  to  come  solely  upon  the 
strength  of  one  or  two  peculiar  convolu¬ 
tions  in  his  brain.  This  may  seem  to 
be  a  poor  prophecy  ;  but  it  differs  from 
most  prophecies  in  being  a  mere  logical 
deduction  from  accomplished  facts. 

Only  in  very  recent  times  has  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  our  scientific  knowledge  been 
sufficient  to  justify  even  the  genius  of  a 
Darwin  in  attempting  to  evolve  a 
rational  scheme  of  the  past ;  and  it  is 
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not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  idea  of 
using  that  knowledge  like  a  two-edged 
knife  to  cut  forward  into  the  future,  as 
well  as  backward  into  the  past,  should 
not  have  occurred  to  our  men  of 
science  as  yet.  A  little  inspection  of 
the  weapon,  however,  will  show  that  it 
is  equally  handy  for  either  purpose  :  for 
dissecting  the'eoiled-up  thread  of  the 
destiny  of  species,  as  for  cutting  through 
the  tangled  web  of  their  origin.  From 
the  same  plentiful  materials  of  the  pres¬ 
ent,  it  should  not  be  more  difficult  to 
write  an  account  of  the  Descendants 
than  of  the  Descent  of  Man.  The  task, 
however,-  in  its  entirety,  demands 
another  Darwin.  Meanwhile,  others  less 
gifted  may  venture  to  sketch  in  a  rough 
outline  of  the  Man  of  the  Future  with 
his  bald  scalp  and  empty  gums. 

Of  course  it  may  be  objected  at  the 
outset  that  Darwin’s  theory  of  the 
Origin  of  Species  stands  itself  still  in 
need  of  scientific  demonstration.  To 
those  to  whom  such  a  contention  com* 
mends  itself,  no  reply  shorter  than  three 
volumes  is  possible,  and  to  them  these 
few  paragraphs  are  not  addressed.  I 
may  take  it  therefore  for  granted  that, 
although  the  logical  buttresses  of  some 
of  Darwin’s  theories  are  plainly  built  of 
materials  too  flimsy  to  support  the 
weight  placed  upon  them,  and  some  few 
are  completely  undermined  and  useless, 
nevertheless  no  man  of  thought  can 
honestly  deny  that  his  genealogy  of  the 
human  race  is  in  the  main  reconcilable 
with  fact,  with  science,  and  with  religion 
in  the  highest  acceptation  of  that  term. 
Nor  after  a  moment’s  consideration 
of  the  arguments  hereafter  to  be  ad¬ 
duced,  should  any  honest  thinker  And 
difficulty  in  going  further  and  admitting 
with  me  that  Nature,  like  Janus  of  old, 
has  two  faces,  one  looking  forward  as 
significantly  into  the  Future,  as  the  other 
backward  into  the  Past.  If  by  minute 
inspection  of  the  recent  footprints  of 
changes  that  are  now  passing  over  the 
world,  one  philosopher  was  guided  to 
proclaim  whence  those  changes  started, 
surely,  another  philosopher  of  equal 
powers  could  tell  us,  at  least  as  clearly, 
whither  they  are  going  ?  For  it  must 
not  be  imagined  that  Darwin’s  self- 
appointed  mission  of  tracing  Nature 
backward  to  its  source  was  in  any 
especial  way  facilitated  by  the  scanty 


relics  of  the  actual  past  that  geology  has 
unearthed.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
strongest  arguments  against  his  theories 
of  gradual  evolution,  such  as  the  sudden 
appearance  of  distinct  species  in  partic¬ 
ular  strata,  and  many  other  similar 
difficulties,  have  been  furnished  by 
geologists.  His  “  Origin  of  Species”  is 
written  entirely  in  the  living  characters 
of  the  present.  Old  types  are  indeed 
introduced  here  and  there  by  way  of 
comment  and  illustration,  but  if  the 
Dinotherium  and  the  Mastodon  were 
still  slumbering  the  sleep  of  the  extinct 
Unknown,  in  company  with  the  undis¬ 
covered  ape-like  animal,  the  ”  Missing 
Link  ”  of  popular  imagination,  the 
descent  of  man  would  have  been  no 
more  difficult  to  trace.  It  was  from 
lions  and  peacocks,  toads  and  insects — 
various  renderings  in  aberrant  modern 
types  of  the  same  old  story  of  evolution 
and  development — that  Darwin  com¬ 
piled  the  volumes  that  have  revolution¬ 
ized  modern  philosophy  and  modes  of 
thought.  It  could  not  have  been  other¬ 
wise.  The  organic  remains  of  geology 
would  have  been  as  useless  to  guide  him 
through  the  free  realms  of  thought  he 
traversed,  as  the  name  at  his  own  street 
corner  to  teach  him  the  geography  of 
Europe.  The  interval  that  has  elapsed 
since  woolly  elephants  browsed  along  the 
site  of  the  Strand,  mysteriously  long  as 
it  appears  to  us,  would  occupy  merely 
the  last  page  of  the  latest  volume  of  the 
interminable  "  History  of  Man.”  It  is 
indeed  a  fragment  of  the  original,  but  so 
mutilated  and  imperfect  a  fragment  as 
to  be  incomparably  inferior  to  the  in¬ 
numerable  translations  and  modiiications 
of  the  text  printed  on  loose  sheets  and 
scattered  over  the  globe  wherever  an 
animal  or  fish  is  found,  wherever  a  bird 
or  insect  flies.  By  collecting  and  deci¬ 
phering  these  isolated  sentences,  Darwin 
has  reproduced,  in  due  proportion,  but 
vague  outline,  the  whole  of  the  mighty 
work  ;  and  where  the  original  geological 
fragment  tallied  with  his  translation  he 
said  so,  and  where  it  did  not  tally,  he 
said  so.  But  he  was  in  no  way  indebted 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  past  to  a  study 
of  the  past.  From  the  present  attitude 
of  Nature  he  inferred  whence  it  had 
come,  and  we  can  guess  whither  it  is 
going. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Darwin’s 
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theory  of  the  evolution  of  different 
species  receives  strong  confirmation  from 
the  parallel  changes  which  each  individ¬ 
ual  of  those  species  undergoes  in 
growth  from  the  embryo  to  matu¬ 
rity.  The  human  embryo,  for  instance, 
has  a  hairy  skin  ;  a  biain  with  convolu¬ 
tions  similar  to  those  of  an  ape  ;  a  great 
toe  projecting  like  a  thumb  from  the  side 
of  the  foot,  a  single  pulsating  vessel  in¬ 
stead  of  a  heart,  and  a  tail  longer  than 
its  legs.  These  characteristics  disap¬ 
pear  long  before  birth  ;  and  thus  each 
human  individual  before  coming  into 
the  world  exemplifies  in  his  own  person 
the  development  of  his  species  from 
some  lower  animal — lower  even  than  the 
ape— and  furnishes  solid  collateral  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  truth  of  the  theory  founded 
by  Darwin  upon  a  comparison  of  the 
affinities  and  differences  of  allied  species 
as  they  exist  at  present.  But  just  as 
each  individual,  before  becoming  sub¬ 
ject  by  birth  to  the  influence  of  sur¬ 
rounding  circumstances,  reproduces  the 
character  which  his  species  wore  before 
those  surrounding  circumstances  had 
produced  any  effect,  so  each  individual, 
after  having  passed  beyond  maturity  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  surrounding  cir¬ 
cumstances,  foreshadows  the  character 
which  his  species  will  wear  when  those 
circumstances  have  produced  their  full 
effect.  If,  then,  by  following  Darwin’s 
method  of  comparing  the  affinities  and 
differences  of.  existing  species,  a  new 
theory  of  the  evolution  of  the  future  is 
built  up,  and  it  is  then  found  that  each 
individual  during  his  passage  from 
maturity  to  old  age  undergoes  the  same 
changes  that  are  predicted  for  ^e 
species,  there  would  be  good  primd  fade 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  correctness  of 
the  theory  ;  and  this  evidence  is  not 
wanting. 

There  is  of  course  this  difference 
between  a  retrospective  and  a  prospec¬ 
tive  theory  of  evolution  :  that  the  latter 
can  only  be  carried  forward  for  a  short 
way,  only  so  far  in  fact  as  the  present 
incompleted  stage  of  the  journey 
reaches.  After  that  we  cannot  even 
conjecture  in  which  direction  the  next 
new  departure  may  be  taken.  In  look¬ 
ing  back  UDon  the  lines  of  descent  which 
different  extant  species  have  followed, 
we  see  a  number  of  converging  lines, 
and  can  place  our  finger  upon  the  point 


of  intersection  and  say,  “  There  was  the 
common  parent  of  all  these  species.”  In 
looking  forward,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
can  only  see  the  divergence  of  the  lines, 
and  have  no  fixed  points  in  the  landscape 
to  guide  us  as  to  their  ulterior  destination. 
Hence  in  pointing  out  the  path  that  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  future  must  follow,  we  can 
only  speak  with  assurance  of  a  very  little 
distance,  and  with  doubt  of  a  few  steps 
more.  Unforeseen  circumstances  and 
oblique  influences  cannot  fail  to  arise  to 
turn  each  species  aside  from  the  course 
it  is  now  follow’ing.  With  this  explana¬ 
tion  I  may  restate  the  proposition  that 
the  man  of  the  future  will  be  a  toothless, 
hairless  animal,  incapable  of  extended 
locomotion.  His  feet  will  have  no 
divisions  between  the  toes.  He  will  be 
very  averse  to  fighting,  and  will  main¬ 
tain  his  position  in  the  foremost  files  of 
time  to  come  solely  upon  the  strength 
of  a  few  peculiar  convolutions  in  his 
brain.  Compared  with  the  stately 
broad-winged  possessors  of  “  vril,”  this 
picture  of  the  coming  race  is  net  flatter¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  at  least  i  tore  probable. 
More  details  might  easily  be  added,  but 
those  which  have  been  enumerated  are 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  are  so 
obviously  the  inevitable  results  of 
changes  already  partially  accomplished, 
that  few  words  will  be  necessary  to  sup¬ 
port  them. 

The  different  parts  of  the  human 
frame  as  it  exists  now  have  been  evolved 
or  modified  by  the  action  of  the  two 
great  principles  that  have  always  regu¬ 
lated  the  development .  of  species. 
Every  organ  and  every  ornament  that 
man  possesses  has  been  acquired  by 
natural  or  by  sexual  selection,  and  when 
either  of  these  forces  is  weakened  or  re¬ 
moved,  or  when  the  necessity  for  such 
organs  or  ornaments  is  no  longer  suffi¬ 
cient  to  counterbalance  the  loss  of  the 
power  employed  in  their  production, 
then  they  commence  at  once  to  disap¬ 
pear.  This  is  the  case  with  human 
teeth.  The  early  ancestors  of  man  were 
furnished,  as  the  male  gorilla  is  to-day, 
with  magnificent  grinding  teeth  for 
crushing  hard  fruits,  and  huge  canines 
for  fighting  with  other  males  for  the 
possession  of  the  females.  A  trace  of 
this  remains  in  the  more  powerful  denti¬ 
tion  of  savage  races,  who  stand  a  short 
distance  nearer  to  our  common  ape-like 
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ancestor.  Civilited  human  beings,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  absolutely  no  use 
for  canine  teeth,  which  are  therefore 
found  to  be  small  in  proportion  to  the 
civilization  of  their  possessors  ;  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  teeth  they  are  eminently 
unsuited  for  the  work  they  have  to  per¬ 
form,  This  is  sufficiently  plain  from 
their  early  decay,  and  the  artificial  means 
which  have  to  be  employed  in  order  to 
retain  them  even  to  maturity.  The  so- 
called  “  wisdom  teeth  ”  are  even  now  be¬ 
ing  lost.  They  are  the  last  to  appear, 
and  the  first  to  go,  and  even  while  we 
have  them  are  unemployed.  The  rest 
will  follow  them  probably  two  at  a  time, 
and  their  places  will  be  supplied  no 
doubt  by  a  hardening  of  the  gums, 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  incomparably 
more  convenient  and  suitable  to  the 
viands  of  civilized  life. 

Long  hair,  beard,  mustache,  and 
whiskers  are  all  sexual  ornaments  ac¬ 
quired  by  man  to  charm  and  allure  the 
opposite  sex,  just  as  the  canine  teeth 
were  acquired  to  fight  for  a  similar 
purpose.  But  neither  is  sexual  selec¬ 
tion  so  fKJwerful  now,  nor  are  these 
hairy  ornaments  so  important  as  they 
used  to  be.  Marriage  is  no  longer  set¬ 
tled  by  the  strength  or  magnificent  hairi¬ 
ness  of  the  suitor.  Wealth  will  cover 
the  bald  head  ;  intellect  is  more  valued 
than  whiskers,  and  the  length  of  a  rent- 
roll  counterbalances  the  shortness  of  a 
beard.  A  woman  too  who  has  but  a 
scanty  supply  of  that  ancient  “  pride  of 
a  v/oman” — long  hair — can  eke  it  out 
by  fraud  and  art,  nor  need  she  go  un¬ 
wedded  on  that  account.  Neither  men 
nor  women  therefore  who  happen  to  be 
ill  furnished  with  hair  are  now,  as  for¬ 
merly,  handicapped  in  the  race  of  life, 
and  unlikely  to  leave  children  to  inherit 
their  defects.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
gain  a  distinct  advantage  at  the  outset, 
inasmuch  as  no  vital  force  is  in  their 
case  wasted  in  the  production  of  useless 
ornaments.  There  is,  moreover,  a  mys¬ 
terious  law  of  correlation  of  growth  be¬ 
tween  the  hair  and  the  teeth.  Through¬ 
out  the  animal  world  strong  and  luxuri¬ 
ant  hair  is  accompanied  by  regular  and 
durable  teeth  ;  and  a  hairless  breed  of 
dogs  exists  which  is  equally  conspicuous 
for  the  absence  of  its  teeth.  Hence  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  civiliza¬ 
tion  would  affect  the  hair  as  much  as  the 
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teeth,  and  infallibly  tend  to  suppress  all 
hirsute  adornments,  as  not  being  suffi¬ 
ciently  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  to  repay  the  cost  of  their  pro¬ 
duction.  Experience  confirms  this  view  ; 
for  as  the  teeth  are  small,  soon  lost,  and 
two  of  them  at  least  capricious  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  so  bald  heads  in  the  prime  of 
life,  smooth  cheeks  and  beardless  chins 
among  men,  and  women  conspicuous 
for  the  absence  of  natural  locks,  are 
common  in  civilized  countries  ;  while 
savage  tribes,  who  have  more  lately  left, 
or  still  remain  in,  that  state  of  society 
in  which  individual  strength  and  per¬ 
sonal  ornament  are  demanded  by  the 
principles  of  natural  and  sexual  selec¬ 
tion,  have  stronger  teeth  and  retai  i  more 
of  their  original  wealth  of  hair. 

With  respect  to  his  locomotive  limbs 
civilized  man  has  lost  some  faculties  and 
is  losing  others.  The  prehensile  power 
of  the  great  toe,  inherited  from  our  ai>e- 
like  ancestor,  and  still  obvious  in  the 
human  embryo,  is  retained  in  part  by 
savage  races  ;  but  of  necessity  lost  by 
those  human  beings  who  habitually  in¬ 
close  their  feet  in  the  boots  and  shoes  of 
civilized  life.  Indeed,  the  separation  of 
the  five  toes  under  such  circumstances 
is  no  longer  necessary,  and  will  not  per¬ 
manently  survive.  Already  the  percent¬ 
age  of  persons  who  have  two  or  more  of 
their  toes  united  throughout  their  length 
is  surprisingly  large. 

In  that  particular  formjof  endurance, 
again,  which  enables  a  man  to  travel  long 
distances  on  foot,  the  savage  is,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  immensely  superior  to 
his  civilized  brother.  And  increased 
facilities  of  artificial  locomotion,  by  ren¬ 
dering  the  use  by  the  latter  of  his  lower 
limbs  more  and  more  unnecessary,  will 
reduce  them  in  time  to  a  comparatively 
rudimentary  condition.  Finally,  the 
readiness  of  our  ancestors,  and  of  our 
savage  contemporaries,  to  fight  with  one 
another  is  no  longer  profitable,  but  ab¬ 
solutely  pernicious,  in  the  struggle  for 
civilized  existence.  There  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  nowadays  for  frequent  personal 
combats  and  struggles  of  life  and  death. 
On  the  contrary,  a  man  who  is  violent 
and  pugnacious  will,  as  a  general  rule, 
be  more  often  imprisoned  or  slain  in  the 
prime  of  life  than  his  more  pacific  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  will  therefore  leave  fewer  chil¬ 
dren  to  inherit  his  fighting  spirit.  Thus 
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the  constant  process  of  elimination  of 
combative  men  will  continue,  without 
any  compensating  advantage  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  arising  as  hereto¬ 
fore  from  success  as  a  warrior.  The 
man  of  the  future,  therefore,  will  not 
only  be  toothless,  baldheaded,  and  in¬ 
capable  of  extended  locomotion  with  his 
imperfectly  developed  feet ;  but  he  will 
also  be  particularly  averse  to  engaging  in 
personal  conflict — a  lover  of  peace  at 
any  price. 

Now  it  would,  as  was  remarked  above, 
furnish  a  strong  confirmation  to  this 
theory  if  it  were  found  that  each  indi¬ 
vidual  of  the  human  species,  during  his 
passage  from  maturity  to  old  age,  pre¬ 
sented  in  his  own  person  any  of  these 
several  changes  predicted  for  the  spe¬ 
cies.  That  he  does  so  in  a  remarkable 
degree  cannot  be  denied.  Taking  up 
our  position  in  imagination  at  that  point 
which  is  called  the  prime  of  life,  as  rep¬ 
resenting  the  highest  point  of  develop¬ 
ment  attained  by  man  in  the  present, 
and  looking  back,  we  can  in  his  person 
trace  the  career  of  his  species  through 
the  fiery  age  of  semi-civilized  youthful 


nations,  the  period  of  unbridled  love 
and  fearless  war.  and  through  the  un¬ 
civilized  period  of  boyhood,  with  all  the 
restlessness,  impudence,  and  love  of 
discordant  noises,  that  distinguish  sav¬ 
ages,  to  the  mere  embryo,  with  its  hairy 
skin,  separate  great  toe,  and  long  tail 
like  a  monkey,  and  with  the  single  pul¬ 
sating  vessel  which  serves  for  a  heart  to 
animals  far  lower  than  the  apes.  Turn¬ 
ing  round  and  looking  forward,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  can  see  the  later  period 
of  life  when  man  has  lost  two  of  his 
teeth  and  much  of  his  love  of  locomo¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  final  period,  when  he  has 
become  a  toothless,  baldheaded,  stiff- 
limbed  animal,  incapable  of  extended 
locomotions  nervous  and  timid — an  old 
man  in  fact.  If  it  should  enter  into  the 
head  of  any  future  novelist  to  write  an¬ 
other  circumstantial  account  of  “  The 
Coming  Race,”  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
will  make  use  of  the  above  materials, 
which,  if  less  picturesque  than  ‘‘  vril  ” 
and  wings,  are,  as  I  have  said  before,  at 
least  more  consonant  with  nature. — 
Nineteenth  Century. 
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Chapter' I. 

Let  the  first  letter  which  Mr.  Derrick 
Smith,  artist,  wrote  from  Rome  to  his 
friend  Swainson,  begin  this  story. 

“  129,  Via  Babuino,  Piano,  4,  Rome, 

“  April  iifh,  1878. 

”  Mv  Dear  Swainson  :  I  carried  out 
my  plan  of  travel  as  I  told  you  I  should, 
and  at  six-thirty  on  Sunday  morning  I 
found  myself  at  the  railway  terminus 
here,  rather  tired,  and  glad  it  was  over. 
The  run  was  very  continuous  and  fatigu¬ 
ing,  as,  with  the  exception  of  an  hour 
at  Paris,  there  was  hardly  time  to  get 
food  at  any  of  the  halting-places.  But 
from  London  to  Rome  in  less  than  four 
days  is  sharp  work,  and  such  a  journey 
cannot  be  performed  without  a  certain 
amount  of  inconvenience.  At  Dover  I 
met  two  men  I  knew  and  travelled  with 
them  as  far  as  Dijon,  where,  after  din¬ 
ner,  we  parted,  they  going  on  an  Easter 
holiday  excursion  to  the  Cornice,  and  I 


down  south.  I  also  found  a  companion 
who  was  coming  straight  through,  an 
Irishman  and  a  very  pleasant  fellow,  and 
as  it  turned  out,  I  was  glad  to  have  his 
company,  inasmuch  as  it  lessened  to 
some  extent  my  personal  apprehensions 
during  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  which 
I  experienced  in  the  train  between  here 
and  h'lorence. 

“  I  will  describe  it  as  clearly  as  I  can, 
particularly  as  I  cannot  help  fancying  it 
may  have  some  bearing,  direct  or  in¬ 
direct,  upon  the  little  commission  which 
I  undertook  to  execute  for  you.  Per¬ 
haps  I  am  even  wrong  in  telling  you 
about  it,  for  fear  it  should  unnecessarily 
disturb  you.  Moreover,  nothing  has 
come  of  it  as  yet,  nor  will  anything,  I 
dare  say,  only  there  are  one  or  two 
circumstances,  as  you  will  see,  connect¬ 
ed  with  it,  which  appear  to  justify  my 
suspicions.  You  will  know  whether 
aught  exists  p  reference  to  your  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  lady,  which  would 
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give  my  idea  any  reasonable  ground  to 
stand  upon.  For  the  present,  rest  con¬ 
tent  ^in  the  assurance  that  I  have  the 
packet  of  letters  quite  safe  under  lock 
and  key,  and  that  they  shall  be  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  their  owner  as  soon  as 
she  shall  arrive  in  Rome,  or  at  least  on 
the  very  first  opportunity  I  have  of 
giving  them  to  her  unobserved. 

“  We  left  Florence  by  the  mail-train 
at  ten  on  Saturday  night,  in  a  first-class 
carriage  ;  four  passengers — an  Italian 
lady  and  gentleman,  the  Irishman  afore¬ 
said,  and  myself.  All  soon  fell  asleep, 
until  about  midnight,  being  slightly  dis¬ 
turbed  by  a  stoppage,  I  drowsily  ob¬ 
served  that  the  Italians  got  out,  and  I 
fancied  that  my  companion  and  I  were 
left  alone  to  continue  our  repose,  which 
we  did.  In  about  an  hour  I  awoke,  and 
to  my  surprise  saw,  sitting  in  the  corner 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  seat  opposite  to 
me,  a  man  whom  I  certainly  had  never 
observed  get  in.  The  thin  blue  silk 
blind  was  drawn  across  the  lamp  in  the 
roof  of  the  carriage,  but  there  was 
sufficient  light  for  me  to  see  that  he 
was  a  rough-looking  customer — rough, 
that  is,  as  far  as  his  dress  was  concerned, 
which  was  that  of  an  Italian  peasant, 
with  broad-brimmed,  high-peaked  hat, 
etc.  But  a  second  and  more  scrutiniz¬ 
ing  glance,  which  I  took  without  mov¬ 
ing,  showed  me  that  his  face  and  hands 
were  not  quite  in  accord  with  his  gar¬ 
ments  ;  the  former  being  refined,  with  a 
finely-chiselled  nose  and  chin,  while  the 
latter  were  white  and  delicate,  with  long, 
sinewy,  taper-tipped  fingers. 

“Although  somewhat  disturbed  by  this 
apparition,  I,  fortunately,  was  still  too 
drowsy  to  rouse  up  thoroughly,  so  I  lay 
stretched  out  along  the  seat  as  I  was, 
contemplating  him  for  a  minute  or  two. 
As  I  did  so,  it  seemed  that  his  face  was 
not  altogether  unfamiliar  to  me,  though 
the  broad  brim  of  his  hat  threw  his 
brow  and  eyes  into  sych  deep  shadow 
that  I  could  not  discern  them  distinctly, 
and  thus  at  first  it  was  only  an  impres¬ 
sion  which  he  gave  me  of  somebody 
whom  I  must  have  recently  met. 

“  Presently  he  advanced  one  foot 
slowly  toward  the  seat  opposite  to  him, 
as,  if  feeling  beneath  it,  but  touching 
nothing  there,  he  dropped  on  his  knees, 
and  peeped  under  the^alance.  Still 
finding  the  space  empty,  lie  resumed  his 
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place,  and  gazed  curiously  at  our  two 
tranquil  forms,  apparently  apprehensive 
lest  either  of  us  might  have  observed  his 
action.  Concluding  doubtless,  that  we 
were  both  fast  asleep — for  the  shadow 
from  my  hat  hid  my  eyes  from  him,  just 
as  his  were  hidden  from  me — he  seemed 
reassured,  and  then  stooped  down  to 
look  beneath  his  own  seat. 

“  Naturally  rendered  suspicious  by 
all  this,  I  debated  what  to  do,  and 
although  I  thought  two  |need  not  be 
afraid  of  one,  it  occurred  to  me  that  he 
might  have  a  knife  about  him,  and  be 
up  to  a  brigandish  trick  or  two,  and 
that  it.wpuld  be  better  to  arrive  sound 
in  Rome  than  be  in  any  way  maimed 
through  a  scuffie  ;  so  I  decided  not  to 
arouse  my  friend,  but  to  remain  quiet 
for  awhile,  and  pretend  for  a  little 
longer  to  be  asleep.  I  assure  you  it  was 
no  fun  to  be  thus  lying  and  watch¬ 
ing  the  fellow,  and  my  sensations  were 
anything  but  agreeable  when  1  saw 
him  suddenly  slip  at  full  length  upon 
the  floor,  and  in  the  most  marvel¬ 
lously  serpent-like  manner,  glide  beneath 
the  seat  opposite  to  me,  on  which  my 
friend  was  asleep.  He  was  then  quite 
out  of  sight,  and  remained  so  for  several 
minutes.  But  presently  out  came  a  hand 
and  arm  very  gently  from  under  the 
valance,  straight  in  the  direction  of  my 
small  hand-bag,  which  was  standing  on 
the  floor  close  beside  me. 

"  Now  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  that  in 
that  bag  were  the  precious  documents 
which  you  had  intrusted  to  me.  I  had 
transferred  them  from  my  breast-pocket 
to  the  hand-bag  while  I  was  dining  in 
the  station  restaurant  at  Dijon,  The 
place  was  very  crowded  and  full  of 
bustle,  and  I  noticed,  more  than  once, 
a  tall  gentlemanly-looking  man  of  Italian 
aspect,  rather  seedily  dressed,  standing 
near  the  buffet,  and  eyeing  me  keenly. 
My  attention  was  particularly  drawn  to 
him  by  the  way  in  which  he  always  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  watching  me,  whenever  I 
looked  up.  Our  eyes  met  constantly, 
but  directly  he  saw  that  I  saw  him  he 
would  drop  his,  and  I  wondered  who 
the  deuce  he  could  be,  and  what  his 
motive  for  staring  so  was.  All  on  a 
sudden,  by  a  flash  of  intuition,  I  re¬ 
called  this  circumstance,  directly  that 
hand  and  arm  were  stretched  out  toward 
the  bag,  and  1  knew,  in  an  instant,  of 
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whom  the  face  of  our  mysterious  fellow- 
traveller  reminded  me.  It  was  the  man 
who  had  been  watching  me  the  day 
before  at  Dijon  !  Differently  dressed — 
disguised,  indeed,  as  he  now  was,  I  felt 
sure  it  was  the  same  person,  and  I  also 
felt  sure  that  it  was  this  bag  which  he 
was  esi)ecially  coveting.  I  do  not  know 
why  1  conceived  all  this,  or  why  I  at¬ 
tributed  so  much  importance  to  it,  but 
these  are  the  little  facts  which  gave  me 
an  idea  that  they  may  not  be  uncon¬ 
nected  with  you  and  the  packet.  But 
to  proceed  with  my  story. 

“  Just  as  the  fellow’s  hand  was  within 
an  inch  of  the  bag,  and  I  was  about  to 
move  it  out  of  his  reach,  the  engine- 
whistle  warned  us  that  we  were  ap¬ 
proaching  a  station,  and  never  did  any 
sound  bring  such  relief  to  my  mind 
before.  Needless  to  say  the  arm  dis¬ 
appeared  in  a  second,  and  needless  to 
say  that  I  then  gently  woke  my  Irish 
friend,  and  told  him  in  a  whisper  what 
was  up.  but  to  ^lie  quite  still  until  we 
stopped,  when  we  would  give  the  alarm, 
and  have  the  intruder  removed. 

“  The  station  proved  to  be  Chiusi, 
and  the  scene  which  followed,  with  the 
guards,  porters,  and  people,  was  highly 
diverting.  Directly  I  mentioned  the  fact 
that  a  probable  thief  was  lying  concealed 
beneath  the  seat  to  the  two  gendarmes, 
who,  as  you  know,  are  always  so  officious 
at  these  stations,  they  pounced  in  upon 
him  like  a  couple  of  terriers  upon  a  rat 
in  a  hole.  They  dragged  him  out 
savagely  by  the  heels,  and  he  was  im¬ 
mediately  searched,  but  as  he  had  taken 
nothing  belonging  to  us,  jve  were  relieved 
from  all  further  concern  with  the  affair, 
and  the  culprit  was  marched  off  in 
custody. 

“  The  guard  of  the  train  remarked 
that,  in  all  probability,  he  had  peeped 
in  through  the  windows  on  the  further 
side  of  the  carriage  at  the  last  halting- 
place,  and  that,  seeing  we  were  asleep, 
he  had  crept  softly  in  at  the  unlocked 
door,  just  as  the  train  was  starting. 
‘  These  contadini  are  always  hanging 
about  the  stations,’  said  the  official, 
‘  ready  to  lay  hands  on  any  portable 
articles  within  reach.  Madonna  !  but 
this  was  a  bold  attempt,  and  it  will  cost 
the  fellow  dear.’ 

“  Yes,  I  thought,  as  I  meditated  on 
the  adventure  during  the  remainder  of 
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my  journey,  and  it  might  have  cost  me 
dear,  had  I  not  awoke,  or  had  I  been 
alone,  or,  indeed,  had  many  other  things 
occurred  which  did  not  occur.  As  it 
was,  we  were  well  out  of  the  business, 
and  I  really  should  have  thought  no 
more  of  it,  but  for  the  strange  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  two  faces  of  the 
men.  This,  in  fact,  might  hardly  have 
struck  me,  but  for  the  odd  association 
which  it  seemed  to  have  with  your  com¬ 
mission,  for  I  gleaned  something,  when 
you  gave  me  the  packet,  which  set  me 
thinking  that  there  might  be  a  third 
party  mixed  up  in  the  affair.  If  I  am 
right,  I  still  cannot  get  it  out  of  my 
head  that  this  same  third  party  was  none 
other  than  the  Italian  at  Dijon,  or  the 
fellow  in  the  railway-carriage,  or  both. 

“  When  the  fellow  was  examined  by 
the  gendarmes  on  the  platform,  it  was 
more  thati  ever  evident  to  me  that  his 
dress  was  a  disguise — he  was  no  con- 
tadino.  The  rough,  brown,  soiled  coat 
and  baggy  trousers  concealed  that  be¬ 
neath  which  was  no  more  en  suite  with 
them  than  were  the  face  and  hands  of 
the  wearer.  Whether  this  fact  led  to 
anything,  or  was  even  noticed  by  the 
officials  at  the  time,  I  do  not  know.  I 
noticed  it.  This  scratch  will  give  you 
a  fair  idea  of  the  fellow's  head.” 

Having  read  thus  far  in  his  friend’s 
letter,  Henry  Swainson  paused,  and 
closely  examined  the  rough  but  clever 
sketch  in  pen  and  ink  of  the  head  of  a 
handsome  Italian  of  about  ffve-and- 
thirty,  which  occupied  the  opposite  page 
of  the  paper.  Presently  he  let  it  fall  on 
the  table  by  which  he  was  sitting,  and 
rising,  began  to  pace  the  room  as  he 
muttered  to  himself,  ”  Caldini,  without 
a  doubt !  He  saw  me  give  Smith  that 
blue  envelope  on  the  steps  of  the  club, 
w’hen  he  followed  me  there  that  night, 
and  knew  what  was  in  it.  One’s  only 
hope  lies  in  his  being  laid  by  the  heels 
by  the  law-.  If  he  is  not,  he  will  follow 
up  those  letters  like  a  sleuth  hound,  and 
I  shall  not  know  a  moment’s  peace  until 
I  am  assured  they  are  in  the  poor  lady’s 
hands.” 

Chapter  II. 

Years  before  we  see  Mr.  Henry 
Swainson  engrossed  by  this  letter,  and 
while  he  was  reading  for  the  bar,  he 
would,  like  most  young  men,  occasion- 
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ally  vary  the  monotony  of  his  studies  of 
an  evening  by  looking  in  at  the  various 
entertainments  of  the  town.  He  was  a 
steady  worker,  but  he  gave  himself 
reasonable  relaxation,  and  having  a  nice 
musical  taste  he  naturally  frequented 
such  places  as  afforded  him  the  most 
gratification  in  this  direction.  But  he 
did  not  limit  his  search  after  melody  to 
the  more  fashionable  quarters.  He  was 
fond  of  seeing  life  and  studying  char¬ 
acter,  and  being  somewhat  of  a  specula¬ 
tive  and  philosophical  turn  of  mind,  he 
enjoyed  watching  audiences  of  every 
degree,  sflmost  as  much  as  he  did  listen¬ 
ing  to  performances.  In  this  way  it 
came  about  that  one  evening  he  strolled 
off  to  a  music-hall  in  a  Northern  suburb, 
an  advertisement  of  which  had  caught  his 
eye.  He  seldom  found  himself  bored 
after  the  fashion  of  our  modern  youth, 
and  was  always  disposed  to  take  a  kindly 
view  of  mankind,  so  that  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  if  he  did  not  expect  to  reap  much 
musical  pleasure,  he  knew  he  should  find 
enough  to  satisfy  his  propensity  for  ob¬ 
serving  men  and  manners.  To  his 
intense  surprise,  however,  he  enjoyed 
a  great  musical  treat.  A  very’  charming¬ 
looking  young  lady,  described  in  the 
programme  as  La  Signorina  Julia  Ter- 
asco,  ‘‘  The  Queen  of  Song,”  quite 
startled  him  by  her  talent.  He  was 
immediately  struck  by  the  very  superior 
excellence  of  the  young  singer,  and  he 
felt  amazed  that  so  fine  and  promising 
an  artist  should  not  have  been  snapped 
up  by  some  manager  in  a  higher  sphere. 
After  listening  to  her  with  infinite  de¬ 
light,  he  determined  to  pay  a  second 
visit  to  the  establishment,  and  having 
had  his  first  impressions  confirmed  he 
began  to  talk  about  her  to  one  of  his 
friends  at  the  Wits’  Club.  This  was  a 
man  considerably  older  than  Swainson, 
but  notable  as  being  one  of  the  best 
musical  critics  of  the  day,  and  on  this 
ground  their  club  acquaintanceship  had 
ripened  into  a  strong  friendship.  Sir 
Charles  Vandellan  knew  everybody,  as 
the  phrase  goes  ;  but  being  a  bachelor, 
and  a  baronet  of  limited  means,  and 
having  generally  artistic  tastes,  he 
affected  the  slightly  Bohemian  society 
to  be  found  at  the  “  Wits’,”  almost  in 
preference  to  that  which  his  social  posi¬ 
tion  o{>ened  to  him. 

”  Vou  must  come  and  hear  her,  Sir 


Charles,”  said  Swainson  to  him  after  he 
had  critically  described  the  singer.  “  If 
I  know  anything  about  music,  I  have 
found  a  real  prize.  It’s  rather  a  long 
way  to  go,  but  you  will  find  her  well 
worth  the  journey.  Say  now,  will  you 
come  to-night 

But  Sir  Charles  was  engaged  that 
evening,  and  for  several  following,  and 
when  at  length  the  visit  came  off,  to 
their  infinite  disappointment  the  Sig¬ 
norina  Julia  Terasco  was  not  singing. 
Indeed  she  never  sang  in  public  again. 
Thus  Swainson  only  saw  and  heard  her 
twice. 

Being  called  to  the  bar  shortly  after 
this,  and  going  to  India  to  practise,  the 
Signorina  Julia  Terasco  soon  faded 
from  his  memory,  and  eight  years  elapsed 
before  anything  happened  to  recall  her. 

”  Hallo,  Swainson,  how  long  have 
you  been  back  ?  I  thought  you  were  in 
India  !” 

“So  I  was  six  weeks  ago,  and  for 
some  things  I  wish  I  was  there  now. 
This  English  climate  hasn’t  improved 
since  I  have  been  away.  It  is  con¬ 
foundedly  chilly  for  June,  *urely  ?  I 
have  not  felt  so  cold  for  eight  years,  I 
think,  as  I  do  to-day.” 

”  Have  you  been  away  eight  years? 
Bless  my  soul  ’  I  could  not  have  l)e- 
lieved  it.  How  the  time  passes  !  But 
you  are  not  a  bit  altered,  my  dear  fel¬ 
low  ;  you  look  uncommonly  well,  to  be 
sure.  You  wear  better  than  any  of  us. 
I’ll  be  hanged  if  you  don’t.  By  the 
way.  I’ll  tell  you  another  man  I  saw  in 
the  club  to-day,  whom  I  haven’t  seen 
for  years,  and  who  seems  to  wear  equally 
well — old  Sir  Charles  Vandellan  ;  he  has 
not  turned  up  here  for  ages.  I  don’t 
know  how  long  it  is  since  I  saw  him,  and 
he  looks  as  young  as  ever  and  as  fit  as 
a  fiddle,  just  as  you  do.  I  wonder  how 
you  fellows  manage  it ;  I  wish  you 
would  pass  on  the  receipt.” 

”  Oh,  is  Sir  Charles  in  town  ?  I 
should  like  to  see  him  again.  Somebody 
told  me  he  had  come  into  some  property, 
and  had  altogether  retired  from  London 
life.  Lives  far  away  in  the  country  or 
somewhere — quite  out  of  the  world.  It 
must  be  a  great  change  for  him  with  his 
tastes.” 

”  Go  and  ask  him  how  he  likes  it — 
see,  there  he  is  now,  going  into  the 
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coffee-room.  He’ll  be  glad  to  see  you, 
no  doubt.  You  used  to  be  great  cronies 
at  one  time — as  fond  of  music  as  ever, 
Swainson  ?” 

But*  Henry  Swainson  did  not  stop  to 
answer  this  last  inquiry,  made  by  one 
of  the  numerous  acquaintances  whom  he 
came  across  on  his  first  visit  to  the  Wits’ 
Club  a  few  days  after  his  temporary 
return  to  England. 

Far  more  cordial  than  any  of  the 
recognitions  he  had  so  far  received  at 
this  old  haunt  was  that  accorded  to  him 
by  the  hale,  fresh-colored,  aristocratic- 
looking  gentleman,  whom  he  now  fol¬ 
lowed  into  the  coffee-room. 

“  Swainson,  I  am  delighted  to  meet 
you,”  said  Sir  Charles.  “  This  is  most 
fortunate.  I  am  seldom  in  London  now 
— never  for  more  than  a  day  or  two  at  a 
time,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  have  come  at 
the  moment  of  your  return.  I  hope  I 
shall  see  something  of  you  during  your 
stay.  You  must  spare  me  a  few  days 
down  at  my  little  place  near  Malvern.  I 
have  turned  Benedick  since  you  w'ent 
away,  and  1  shall  be  charmed  to  present 
you.” 

The  Indian  barrister’s  response  to 
this  greeting  was  equally  hearty,  and 
the  result  of  that  afternoon's  chat  was 
an  agreement  that  he  should  pay  his  old 
friend  a  short  visit  in  the  course  of  the 
following  week. 

The  residence  of  Sir  Charles  Vandellan 
was  a  delightfully-situated  villa  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Malvern  Wells,  and 
was  looking,  together  with  its  surround¬ 
ings,  at  its  very  best  on  the  sunny  June 
afternoon  when  Mr.  Sv^ainson  drove  in 
at  the  gates  in  the  little  T-cart  in  which 
his  host  had  been  over  to  the  station  to 
fetch  him.  As  they  alighted,  the  sound 
of  a  woman’s  voice  singing  at  a  piano 
came  softly  through  the  French  window 
of  the  drawing-room,  which  opened 
upon  an  ample  lawn  and  flower-garden 
at  the  side  of  the  house. 

”  Ah,”  said  Sir  Charles,  “  there  is 
Lady  Vandellan  contending  with  the 
nightingales  as  usual.  Come  round  this 
way,  and  you  will  hear  that  my  account 
of  her  is  not  exaggerated.” 

The  two  friends  passed  on  by  a  path 
leading  from  the  drive  among  the  rho¬ 
dodendrons,  and  stood  for  awhile  at  a 
favorable  point  listening  to  the  enchant¬ 
ing  strains  of  Haydn’s  old  canzonet. 


”  My  mother  bids  me  bind  my  hair,”  as 
they  were  poured  out  with  exquisite 
charm  by  the  singer.  While  Swainson 
thus  remained  his  host  bent  upon  him  a 
keen  glance,  as  if  to  observe  the  effect 
the  song  should  produce.  When  Jt  was 
over,  he  said,  gently  rubbing  his  hands 
with  an  air  of  profound  satisfaction  : 

“  There,  I  don’t  think  you  ever  heard 
that  better  sung  or  with  more  taste  and 
refinement.  What  a  fortune  she  would 
have  made  on  the  stage,  or  in  the 
concert-room — eh  ?  But  for  my  own 
good  luck  in  finding  such  a  treasure  I 
could  almost  wish  for  the  sake  of  art 
she  had  been  obliged  to  earn  her  own 
living  ;  she  is  a  real  loss  to  the  profes¬ 
sion.” 

“  Indeed,  yes,”  replied  Swainson  in 
rather  an  absent  manner  ;  ”  it  was  quite 
perfect — quite.” 

They  were  about  to  move  forward 
when  the  voice  again  burst  forth,  this 
time  in  the  execution  of  a  series  of  brill¬ 
iant  roulades,  entirely  overwhelming  in 
their  volume  and  the  certainty  and  cor¬ 
rectness  of  their  tone. 

”  Stay,”  whispered  Swainson,  ‘‘pray 
let  me  listen.  It  is  magnificent  and 
he  stood  for  several  minutes  with  his 
head  thrown  a  little  on  one  side,  looking 
gravely  delighted  and  completely  ab¬ 
sorbed. 

“  Now,  come  along,”  said  Sir  Charles 
at  length,  when  there  was  another  pause 
in  the  music,  ”  and  let  me  introduce 
you.” 

With  this  they  emerged  from  their 
hiding-place,  crossed  the  lawn,  and 
entered  the  room  by  the  open  window. 

The  lady  immediately  rose  from  the 
piano,  and  coming  forward,  shook  hands 
with  the  guest  with  every  appropriate 
expression  of  hospitality.  She  was  a 
tall  and  graceful  woman,  a  little  past 
her  first  youth  perhaps,  but  only  so 
much  so  as  to  lend  to  her  slender  figure 
that  roundness  of  matronhood  which 
told  you  that  in  this  respect  at  least  she 
could  never  have  looked  better.  In  her 
face  alone  were  there  any  hints  of  the 
advance  of  time,  but  being  olive-skinned 
and  dark,  the  practised  eye  would  detect 
that  these  were  due  more  to  her  com¬ 
plexion  and  peculiar  style  of  beauty  than 
to  actual  years  ;  she  probably  looked 
older  than  she  really  was.  If,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  there  lingered  traces  of  some  by- 
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gone  care  and  suffering,  the  bright  smile 
displaying  a  set  of  pearly  teeth,  and 
the  soft  lustre  of  the  long-lashed  eyes, 
assured  Swainson  confidently  that  she 
was  thoroughly  happy  in  the  present. 
Her  features  yrere  just  sufficiently  clear 
of  the  sculptor’s  or  painter’s  ideal  of  per¬ 
fection  of  form  and  proportion,  to  give 
to  her  countenance  that  charm  which 
ordinary  mortals  hnd  more  attractive. 
It  made  her,  in  fact,  an  extremely 
pretty,  rather  than  a  very  beautiful 
woman,  and  her  speaking  voice  being 
equally  melodious  with  that  of  her  sing¬ 
ing,  Swainson  felt  that  to  live  in  her 
company  would  be  as  it  were,  to  live 
always  in  “  a  concord  of  sweet  sounds.” 

Knowing  her  husband’s  passionate 
love  for  music,  he  could  well  understand 
how  such  a  being  might  very  easily  have 
turned  him  from  what  his  friends  had 
looked  upon  as  a  confirmed  bachelor¬ 
hood.  But  he  found  himself  irresistibly 
wondering,  throughout  the  first  five 
minutes  of  conventional  talk,  where  Sir 
Charles  could  have  discovered  a  person 
apparently  so  peculiarly  suited  to  his 
tastes.  Not  that  this  wonder  was  ex¬ 
actly  bom  of  his  introduction  to  the 
lady — it  was  only  increased  by  that,  for 
the  rapturous  way  in  which  Sir  Charles 
had  spoken  of  his  wife  to  his  friend, 
and  had  yet  said  never  a  word  as  to 
where  he  met  her,  had  set  Swainson 
speculating  upon  this  point  from  the 
first. 

”  Sir  Charles  tells  me  you  are  as  great 
a  musical  fanatic  as  he  is,  Mr.  Swain¬ 
son,”  said  Lady  Vandellan,  as,  later  on, 
the  three  were  sitting  down  to  dinner, 
”  so  1  hope  at  least  you  will  not  find  us 
too  dull  for  you  here.  We  are  a  most 
domestic  pair,  I  assure  you,  and  see 
very  few  people.  Nor,  I  am  afraid, 
can  we  offer  you  any  sport.  1  believe 
there  is  some  fishing  to  be  had  not 
far — ” 

“Oh,  thanks,”  replied  the  guest,  ”  1 
am  no  spoilsman.  My  only  hobby,  be¬ 
sides  music,  is  drawing  a  little,  but  when 
1  can  get  music  in  such  perfection  as  I 
shall  here,  1  could  never  find  the  coun¬ 
try  dull.” 

”  You  are  very  good  to  say  so.” 

“I  am  perfectly  sincere,  I  assure 
you.  From  what  I  heard  this  afternoon, 
1  am  confident  one  does  not  hear  often 
in  society  such  a  voice  and  such  musical 


ability  as  yours.  Lady  Vandellan.  You 
can  scarcely  be  called  an  amateur.  You 
must  have  worked  very  hard  to  have 
done  such  complete  justice  to  your  rare 
gifts,  or,  may  I  say,  genius  ?”  * 

The  hostess  blushed  as,  dropping  her 
eyes  she  said  indifferently  : 

”  Oh  yes,  of  course,  when  one  has 
strong  love  for  an  art  one  naturally 
works  hard  at  it.” 

”  I  am  afraid  not  always.  Lady  Van¬ 
dellan.  It  does  not  follow,  unless  one  is 
obliged  for  some  reason.  You  have 
studied  in  Italy,  I  imagine  ;  you  could 
scarcely  have  acquired  your  fine  style 
in  England.” 

The  blush  deepened,  and  the  lady 
still  kept  her  gaze  averted  from  Swain- 
son’s  face,  as  Sir  Charles,  answering 
hastily  for  her,  said  : 

”  Yes  ;  but  not  since  she  was  a  child 
— not  since  she  was  a  child.” 

The  conversation  on  this  subject  then 
dropped  suddenly,  as  if  by  common 
consent,  and  Swainson  could  not  help 
feeling  that  the  early  studies  of  his 
hostess  were  not  to  be  inquired  into. 
Intuitively  he  felt  he  had  been  approach¬ 
ing  forbidden  ground,  and  this  idea  was 
increased  by  that  marked  absence  of  any 
reference  made  by  Sir  Charles  to  his 
wife’s  early  days  or  his  first  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  her. 

“It  is  no  affair  of  mine,  after  all,” 
thought  the  young  barrister ;  “  Why 
should  I  bother  myself  about  it  ?” 

And  yet  throug’aout  the  whole  of 
dinner  he  found  he  was  bothering  him¬ 
self  about  it,  and  by  degrees  a  strange 
sensation  crept  over  him,  as  he  grew 
more  familiar  v.’ith  Lady  V'andellan's 
appearance,  that,  in  some  way  or  other, 
it  was  an  affair  of  his,  or  one  at  least  in 
which  he  had  some  interest. 

“  Had  he  ever  seen  her  before 

That  was  a  question  which  at  last 
kept  perpetually  presenting  itself  to  him, 
and  finally,  as  from  time  to  time  he 
looked  at  her,  he  answered  it  in  the 
affirmative.  But  where  ?  For  the  life 
of  him  he  could  not  imagine.  The  first 
notes  of  her  voice,  as  he  heard  them 
through  the  open  window,  had  seemed 
to  remind  him,  in  their  exquisite  quality, 
not  exactly  of  a  voice  he  remembered 
so  much  as  of  a  person,  an  appearance 
he  remembered.  And  now  was  this  the 
person  ?  Was  this  the  appearance  of 
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which  the  tones  of  that  voice  had  re¬ 
minded  him  ?  He  thought  it  was.  Put¬ 
ting  these  two  sensations  together  so 
preoccupied  him  that  he  was  by  no 
means  so  conversational  during  dinner 
as  he  might  have  been.  On  the  whole, 
the  meal  was  rather  dull,  and  it  was 
not  until  they  were  all  three  in  the 
drawing-room  again,  and  Lady  Van- 
dellan  at  Swainson’s  request  sat  down 
at  the  piano,  and  music  was  again  in  the 
ascendant,  that  anything  like  vivacity 
returned. 

She  continued  singing  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time,  while  Swainson  and  his  host 
sat  in  rapt  enjoyment,  the  latter  ever 
and  anon  by  glance  or  brief  remark 
appealing  to  the  former  (who  never  took 
his  eyes  off  the  singer)  for  confirmation 
of  the  praises  he  was  forever  bestowing 
on  his  wife. 

“Do  you  ever  sing  ‘  Ah,  non  Credea,’ 
from  La  Sonnambula  ?”  presently  asked 
the  guest  during  a  pause. 

“  Yes,”  was  the  brief  reply  ;  “  would 
you  like  to  hear  it  ?”  and  the  lady  sang 
the  song  forthwith.  While  she  was 
doing  so.  Sir  Charles  walked  to  the 
open  window  and  stood  with  his  back 
to  the  room,  looking  out  into  the  sum¬ 
mer  night.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
music  he  gently  clapped  his  hands  and 
murmured  “  Brava,  brava  !’’  but  with¬ 
out  turning  round.  Swainson  had  gone 
up  to  the  piano,  and  as  the  last  notes 
died  away  he  joined  in  the  applause, 
and  said,  with  sonxe  significance  : 

"  I  have  not  heard  that  for  years,  and 
I  never  heard  it  sung  so  well  before,  but 
once.” 

“  Ah,”  said  Lady  Vandellan,  “  and 
by  whom  was  it  sung  ?  I  hope  it  does 
not  revive  any  tender  memories,  Mr. 
Swainson,”  she  added,  half  laughing, 
but  without  looking  up,  for  he  had 
spoken  almost  in  a  whisper  which  might 
have  sounded  pathetic  to  her  unsuspect¬ 
ing  ears. 

“  No,  indeed,”  he  replied  slowly  ; 
“  no  tender  memories.  Lady  Vandellan 
— only  rather  strange  ones.” 

She  stole  a  quick  glance  up  at  him 
for  a  moment  as  she  still  toyed  with  the 
keys,  and  said  :  “  How  so  ?’’ 

“  Well,  I  remember  hearing  that  song 
sung  at  a  strange  place  ;  I  mean  it  was 
strange  that  one  should  have  heard  the 
song  so  well  sung  as  it  was  there.” 


“  And  who  was  the  singer  ?*'  was  the 
nervous  inquiry  through  the  running 
accompaniment  she  continued  playing. 

“  Oh,  no  one  you  ever  heard  of,”  said 
Swainson  carelessly,  but  not  loudly  ; 
“  no  one  anybody  ever  heard  much  of. 
She  was  called,  I  think,  Julia  Terasco.” 

Lady  Vandellan  ceased  playing  with 
her  left  hand,  and  raising  it  nervously 
to  her  lips  as  she  turned  a  deadly  pale 
face  up  to  Swainson,  said  in  a  terrified 
whisper  :  “  For  Heaven’s  sake,  Mr. 
Swainson,  never  mention  that  name 
here.” 

At  that  moment  Sir  Charles  strolled 
back  from  the  window  ;  his  wife  re¬ 
sumed  her  idle  practice  on  the  instru¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  guest  making  some  com¬ 
monplace  remark  aloud,  flung  himself 
into  an  easy-chair  as  he  muttered  be¬ 
neath  his  breath  :  “  By  Jove,  I  was 
right  !” 

It  was  not  until  the  forenoon  of  the 
next  day  was  well  advanced  that  Henry 
Swainson  chanced  to  be  left  alone  with 
Lady  Vandellan.  He  had  been  much 
perturbed  in  mind  and  spirit  since  the 
suspicions  which  were  gradually  aroused 
in  him  while  he  sat  watching  and  listen¬ 
ing  to  his  fair  hostess  the  previous 
evening,  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
mention  of  the  name  of  Julia  Terasco. 

Had  Lady  Vandellan  concealed  from 
her  husband  the  fact  that  she  had  once 
been  a  public  singer  ?  or  was  she  merely 
anxious  to  warn  her  guest  from  reverting 
to  a  subject  which  it  was  desirable  on 
all  accounts  should  be  forgotten  ?  Her 
alarm  at  the  discovery  he  had  made, 
inclined  him,  much  against  his  wish,  to 
believe  that  the  first  was  the  correct 
one,  but  then  the  absence  of  any  attempt 
on  her  part  to  deny  her  identity,  al¬ 
though  she  had  of  course  not  actually 
admitted  it,  argued  in  favor  of  the 
second  ;  and  this  he  most  fervently 
hoped,  for  her  own  sake,  as  well  as  for 
Sir  Charles’s,  would  prove  to  be  the 
case.  But  after  he  had  tormented  him¬ 
self  for  the  best  part  of  the  night  by 
trying  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion, 
he  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  determined 
to  wait  until  he  should  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  getting  some  explanation  from 
the  lady  herself. 

In  the  morning  he  thought  he  observed 
in  her  an  anxiety  equal  to  his  own  for 
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an  occasion  on  which  she  might  give  it 
him,  and  when  at  length  it  came  she  lost 
not  a  moment  in  taking  advantage  of  it. 

They  were  strolling  about  the  sweet¬ 
smelling  garden,  and  Sir  Charles  having 
something  to  look  after  in  the  stables, 
left  his  wife  and  friend  together. 

“  I  hardly  know,’’  she  began,  directly 
her  husb||id  was  gone,  “  I  hardly  know 
how  to  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Swainson,  on 
w'hat  I  am  sure  must  have  troubled  you 
as  much  as  it  has  me.  But  since  you 
have  discovered  my  unhappy  secret,  I 
feel  there  is  only  one  course  left  to  me — 

I  must  trust  you.  It  is  my  only  hope, 
for  if  I  do  not  you  will  think  worse  of 
me  than  perhaps  you  do  now,  and  I 
shall  be  in  greater  dapger  than  I  am  at 
present.  In  fact,  my  only  safety  seems 
to  be  in  my  appealing  to  you,  for  sheer 
pity’s  sake,  not  to  betray  me.” 

Swainson  felt  grieved  to  the  heart  at 
these  words,  for  he  saw  they  meant  that 
his  old  friend  knew  nothing  of  his  wife’s 
antecedents. 

“  Sir  Charles,”  he  said,  “  is  not 
aware  then  that  you  were  once — ” 

“  No,  no,”  she  continued,  “  of  course 
not,  of  course  not.  Alas  !  what  would 
I  give  that  I  had  not  bem  so  misguided, 
so  weak,  so  wicked.  But,  Mr.  Swain¬ 
son,  if  I  have  no  right  to  ask  you  to  be 
my  friend,  under  the  circumstances  and 
after  so  short  an  acquaintance  ;  if  I  am 
unable  to  make  you  one,  I  appeal  to 
you  as  Sir  Charles's  friend.  Do  not — 
if  you  value  his  peace  of  mind — do  not, 
please,  undeceive  him.  It  can  do  no 
good  now.  It  is  too  late,  and  we  are 
so  happy — he  is'so  happy — do  not  dis¬ 
turb  our  peace.” 

She  said  this  with  such  an  appealing 
look  in  hei  beautiful  eyes,  that  Swainson 
was  touched  to  the  quick  as  he  respond¬ 
ed  : 

”  Pray,  Lady  Vandellan,  do  not  mis¬ 
understand  me.  I  am  not  an  ogre  of 
such  rigid  and  strict  views  as  to  be  deaf 
to  reason  or  to  an  honest  appeal.” 

“I  do  not  misunderstand  you,  I 
think,”  said  she,  ’’otherwise  I  should 
not  dare  to  talk  to  you  as  I  am  doing. 
Your  face,  and  the  expression  it  wore 
last  night — the  delicate  way  in  which 
you  hinted  that  you  recognized  me — 
told  me,  as  your  manner  does  now,  that 
I  may  trust  you.” 

“  You  may,”  he  said  candidly. 


July, 

"  And  I  will,”  she  replied.  ”  When 
Sir  Charles  asked  me  to  marry  him  I  was 
so  overwhelmed,  so  overjoyed,  that  I 
did  not  stop  to  think.  I  accepted  him 
on  the  instant,  before  I  could  realize  the 
wrong  I  was  doing  him  in  consenting  to 
become  his  wife  without  telling  him  the 
whole  of  my  early  career.  When  I  had 
once  consented,  I  had  not  the  courage 
to  jeopardize  the  happiness  he  offered 
me  by  risking  a  revelation  which  might 
mar  it  ;  for  I  had  learned  to  understand 
how  sensitive  his  nature  is,  and  how  he 
hated  the  idea  of  a  public  life  for 
women.  I  know  now  how  wrong  I  was 
to  withhold  the  truth  from  him.  But,  as 
I  say,  I  had  not  the  courage,  although 
many  times  I  have  trembled  at  the 
thought  of  being  discovered  ;  yet  I  have 
calmed  my  anxieties  by  remembering 
how  very  remote  the  chance  of  such  a 
thing  was.  Living  the  retired  life  wc 
have  done  for  the  last  four  years — ever 
since  we  w'ere  married,  indeed — it  began 
to  seem  impossible  that  any  one  would 
ever  know  me.” 

Lady  Vandellan  paused,  and  then 
added  with  a  sigh  of  the  deepest  dis¬ 
tress  : 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Swainson,  to  think  that 
you.  Sir  Charles’s  friend,  should  have 
been  the  first  to  penetrate  the  truth  !” 

“  Better  a  friend  than  an  enemy,” 
said  the  young  barrister  cheerfully, 
”  unless  he  happened  to  be  what  is 
called  a  ‘  good-natured  friend.’  Pray, 
Lady  Vandellan,  makqyour  mind  easy,” 
he  continued  seriously  ;  “  have  no  fear. 

I  see  Sir  Charles  returning  across  the 
paddock.  You  may  rely  on  my  discre¬ 
tion,  I  give  you  my  word.  Shall  we 
walk  toward  him  ?” 

Time  passed.  By  April  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  Swainson’s  stay  in  England 
was  coming  u>  an  end.  He  had  written 
to  tell  the  Vandellans  that  he  feared  he 
should  not  have  time  to  run  down  to 
Malvern  to  say  good-by  before  he  re¬ 
turned  to  India,  when  a  letter  in  reply 
told  him  they  would  be  passing  through 
town  on  their  way  to  Rome,  and  that 
they  hoped  they  might  see  him  for  a 
moment  then. 

“  All  roads  lead  to  Rome,  and  every¬ 
body  seems  to  be  going  to  Rome  this 
spring,”  said  Swainson  a  day  or  two 
afterward  to  his  friend  Derrick  Smith,  as 
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they  met  in  the  smoking-room  of  the 
Wits’  Club  ;  “  and  so  you  are  off  there 
with  easel  and  palette,  are  you  Smith  ?” 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  artist,  "  to-morrow 
night — I  go  slick  through  without  stop¬ 
ping.  Can  1  do  anything  for  you 
there  ?” 

"  Thanks,  no.  Our  friend.  Sir  Charles 
Vandellan,  is  going  soon.  You  know 
him,  don’t  you  ?” 

”  No,”  said  Smith,  "  not  personally. 

I  know  he  is  a  member  of  the  club,  but 
he  never  comes  here.” 

”  Very  seldom.  He  is  not  often  in 
town.  Well,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  see 
you  again,  old  fellow,  but  you  might 
drop  me  a  line.  I  must  go  and  write 
some  letters  now,  so  good  luck  to  you, 
and  good-by,”  and  Swainson  strolled 
home  to  his  lodgings  in  Duke  Street. 

The  clock  at  St.  James’s  Palace  had 
just  struck  nine  as  he  let  himself  in  with 
his  latch-key.  To  his  surprise  he  was 
met  in  the  hall  by  a  servant,  who  in¬ 
formed  him  that  there  was  a  lady  in  his 
room  waiting  to  see  him. 

“She  has  been  here  an  hour,  sir,” 
said  the  man,  ”  and  it  is  most  important, 
she  declares.” 

Before  the  barrister  had  time  almost 
to  wonder  who  it  could  be,  he  found 
himself  in  the  presence  of  Lady  Van¬ 
dellan. 

Chapter  III. 

No  beautiful  or  accomplished  woman 
reaches  the  age  of  thirty,  without 
having  passed  through  some  more  or 
less  serious  affairs  of  the  heart,  especial¬ 
ly  if  she  be  an  heiress  in  her  own  right. 

Juliet  Mayne  was  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  She  was  barely  twenty-one  when 
her  father  died,  and  she  found  herself 
the  possessor  of  an  income  of  nearly 
three  thousand  a  year,  a  fortune  which 
came  to  her  from  her  mother’s  side,  and 
in  which  Lionel  Mayne,  Esq.,  her 
father,  had  only  had  a  life-interest. 
When  a  young  man  of  limited  means, 
and,  as  his  friends  had  decided,  of  idle 
habits,  he  had  dabbled  in  art.  Finding 
his  way  to  Rome  for  the  furtherance  of 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  his  studies, 
he  fell  naturally  into  the  easy-going 
Bohemian  life  prevailing  in  the  Eternal 
City.  Coming  of  a  good  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  family,  and  being  extremely  hand¬ 
some,  he  had  no  difhculty  in  entering  the 


best  society.  There  he  met  his  fate  in 
the  person  of  a  wealthy  and  charming 
young  Italian  girl  of  noble  birth.  A 
marriage  was  arranged  with  the  consent 
of  ail  parties,  and  if  his  friends  at  the 
Cafe  Greco  cordially  and  sincerely  con¬ 
gratulated  him  on  his  good  fortune,  they 
did  so  with  an  honest  regret  that, it  would 
deprive  them  of  his  society|L  for  my 
gentleman  no  sooner  founa  himself 
deeply  in  love,  and  relieved  of  all  petty 
anxieties,  than  he  determined  to  aban¬ 
don  art,  and  lead  the  life  of  an  English 
country  gentleman. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  for  several 
years  he  resided  in  one  of  the  hunting 
counties  of  his  native  land,  with  his 
young  Italian  bride.  But  although  her 
resources  were  ample,,  and  arrived  with 
the  utmost  regularity  from  the  family 
estate  near  Tivoli,  they  were  insufficient 
to  meet  the  extravagant  outlay  in  which 
her  lord  and  master  indulged.  It  was 
fortunate  for  the  poor  lady  that  he  could 
lay  no  hand  upon  the  capital  (that 
matter  had  been  carefully  arranged  by 
deed  of  settlement,  etc.),  or  he  would 
soon  have  brought  himself  back  to  his 
old  impecunious  condition.  As  it  was, 
they  had  simply  to  retrench,  but  as  he 
refused  to  do  this  in  the  face  of  his 
county  acquaintances,  they  repaired  to 
London,  where,  not  long  afterward,  his 
now  neglected  wife  died,  leaving  a,  little 
girl  of  seven,  the  only  offspring  of  the 
marriage,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  her 
shiftless,  selfish,  but  not  unkind  father. 

Handsome  as  was  the  income  he  derived 
from  his  life-interest  in  the  little  Juliet’s 
property,  he  by  no  means  spent  as  much 
of  it  as  he  ought  on  the  child’s  general 
education  ;  and  when  it  was  discovered 
that  she  was  developing  a  magnificent 
soprano  voice,  and  was  promising  to  be¬ 
come  a  very  beautiful  woman,  he  secret¬ 
ly  determined  that  she  should  adopt  the 
stage  as  a  profession.  With  this  inten¬ 
tion,  therefore,  when  she  was  about 
sixteen,  he  took  her  to  Italy,  and  for 
awhile  placed  her  under  the  best  mas¬ 
ters. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  Giovanni  Caldini,  a  tenor  singer 
of  some  repute,  first  made  her  acquaint¬ 
ance.  He  held  a  prominent  position  in 
the  Theatre  of  La  Scala  at  Milan,  was  an 
extremely  clever  and  versatile  actor, 
combining,  with  a  fair  voice,  qualities 
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as  a  gymnast  and  pantomimist  which 
alone  would  have  made  him  celebrated. 

He  bore,  how^ever,  but  a  very  in¬ 
different  character,  and  his  notorious 
gallantries  had,  on  more  than  one  occa¬ 
sion,  brought  him  into  evil  prominence 
before  the  not  very  squeamish  public  of 
the  northern  capital. 

Mr.  I'^el  Mayne,  although  supposed 
to  be  residing  in  Milan,  as  the  legitimate 
guardian  of  his  young  daughter,  gave 
but  little  heed  to  her  private  pursuits. 
Assiduous  always  in  his  attention  to 
everything  which  related  to  her  studies, 
he  nevertheless  neglected  her  in  all 
other  respects,  and  it  was  only  after 
many  warnings,  anonymous  and  other¬ 
wise,  that  he  condescended  to  exer¬ 
cise  his  parentak  authority,  and  put 
a  stop  to  the  rather  compromising  ac¬ 
quaintance  which  had  sprung  up  be¬ 
tween  Juliet  and  the  notorious  Signor 
Caldini.  But  he  was  too  late,  the  affair 
had  gone  too  far.  Unwise  and  ill- 
judging  in  this,  as  in  most  matters,  he 
took  such  violent  measures  in  his  efforts 
to  terminate  the  acquaintance,  that  one 
fine  morning  he  suddenly  discovered  to 
his  dismay  that  his  authority  had  been 
set  at  defiance,  and  that  his  daughter 
had  fled,  no  one  knew  whither  ;  but  as 
Signor  Giovanni  Caldini  simultaneously 
disappeared,  and  broke  his  engagement 
at  the.  theatre,  it  was  fairly  assumed  that 
the  two  had  departed  together.  Over¬ 
whelmed  with  remorse,  not  unmingled 
with  chagrin,  Lionel  Mayne  became  a 
broken-down  man. 

He  wandered  half  over  Europe  in 
search  of  the  fugitives,  but  could  never 
obtain  a  clew  to  more  than  one  of  them — 
his  daughter  (of  the  man  he  heard  noth¬ 
ing) — yet  on  her  track  he  always  came  too 
late,  until  finally,  after  two  years’  vain 
search,  he  found  her  alone  in  London, 
earning  her  living,  under  the  name  of 
Julia  Terasco,  by  singing  at  a  music- 
hall.  Much  as  appearances  had  been 
against  her,  she  had  never  lost  her  right 
to  her  parent's  love  and  respect.  In 
truth,  she  had  not  even  left  Milan  in 
company  with  Caldini,  although  she  had 
appointed  to  meet  him  in  Paris,  which 
she  did,  but  only  to  leave  him  again 
within  a  few  hours.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  young  girl’s  terror  at  her  father's 
violence,  her  lover  had  found  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  persuading  her  to  this  step,  under 


the  assurance  that  when  in  the  French 
capital  she  should  become  his  wife. 
Once  there,  however,  he  showed  himself 
in  his  true  colors,  and  refused  to  fulfil 
his  promise.  Panic-stricken,  horrified 
by  his  perfidy,  the  girlish  affection 
which  she  had  conceived  for  him  was 
destroyed,  and  in  its  place  there  grew 
an  unspeakable  aversion.  The  Italian 
blood  in  her  veins  asserted  itself,  and 
she  fled  from  him,  even  as  she  had  fled 
from  her  father.  Eluding  all  pursuit 
she  reached  Vienna,  where  her  musical 
powers  soon  enabled  her  to  support  her¬ 
self.  Thence  she  drifted  from  place 
to  place,  until  she  reached  London. 
She  had  always  avoided  Italy,  being 
ashamed  and  afraid  to  return  to  her 
father,  foreseeing  how  much  her  flight 
must  have  imperilled  her  good  name, 
and  how  difficult,  even  impossible,  it 
would  be  to  persuade  him  of  her  in¬ 
nocence  of  all  wrong. 

No  longer  vengeful  or  angry,  broken 
in  health  and  spirit,  the  father  died  very 
soon  after  he  had  rescued  his  child  from 
comparative  poverty,  and  the  sordid 
though  honest  life  she  was  leading,  and, 
as  has  been  said,  Juliet  Mayne,  not  yet 
quite  twenty-one — this  young,  accom¬ 
plished,  beautiful,  and  unhappy  scion 
of  a  noble  Italian  family — found  herself 
wealthy  and  independent,  but  utterly 
alone  in  the  world. 

At  first  she  had  thought  of  returning 
to  Italy,  but  eventually  affecting  an 
arrangement  with  an  elderly  English 
lady,  an  old  friend  of  her  mother’s,  as 
chaperon  and  companion,  she  retired 
with  her  to  Cheltenham.  Here,  for 
awhile,  they  lived  in  great  retirement, 
but  gradually  Juliet  Mayne’s  musical 
abilities  brought  her  into  unavoidable 
notice,  and  by  degrees  into  a  little  of 
the  best  local  society.  Here,  by  ac¬ 
cident,  she  met  Sir  Charles  Vandellan, 
who  was  visiting  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  notwithstanding  a  certain  disparity 
in  their  years,  a  marriage  was  the  result, 
as  we  have  seen. 

This  was  the  sum  and  substance  of 
what  Henry  Swainson  learned  in  the 
course  of  the  long  interview  which  fol¬ 
lowed  upon  his  finding  Lady  Vandellan 
waiting  for  him  in  his  rooms.  This  was 
the  history  she  gave  of  her  life,  after  he 
had  shown  her  that  if  he  was  to  help 
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her  at  all  in  her  trouble,  she  must  have 
perfect  confidence  in  him,  and  keep 
nothing  back. 

She  began  by  explaining  that  having 
acknowledged  her  fault  and  her  diffi¬ 
culty  to  him,  she  felt  he  was  the  fittest 
and  only  person  she  could  further  trust  or 
look  to  for  advice  in  an  impending  peril. 
She  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  excitement  and  distress,  and  after 
briefly  stating  that  she  and  her  husband 
were  in  town  on  their  way  to  Rome 
sooner  than  they  expected,  and  that  she 
had  come  out  on  the  pretext  of  seeing 
her  milliner,  said,  “  Hut  in  reality,  Mr. 
Swainson,  it  is  you  1  have  come  to  see, 
first  as  i  friend,  secondly  as  a  lawyer. 
One  deceit  only  leads  to  another,  you 
see,  and  Heaven  only  knows  how  many 
more  I  must  resort  to  if  I  am  to  preserve 
Sir  Charles’s  happiness.  After  what 
you- discovered  at  Malvern,  I  feel  that 
you  are  the  only  person  who  can  help 
me — who  can  save  me,  perhaps,  if  you 
will,  when  you  know  the  worst. 

The  young  barrister  endeavored  to 
reassure  her,  and  she  continued  : 

“  Unhappily,  you  are  not  the  only 
person  who  has  recognized  me,  who  has 
found  me  out  rather,  and  he,  above  all, 
is  the  one  most  to  be  dreaded.  Oh,  I 
little  knew  the  risk  I  ran  even  in  our 
retirement  ;  you  were  the  first  to  show 
it  me — and  now,  now — ” 

Here  the  poor  lady  broke  down,  and 
became  for  a  time  quite  incoherent.  At 
this  point  it  was  that  Swainson  began  to 
put  such  questions  as  ended  in  his 
eliciting  the  whole  truth.  When  at 
length  he  was  in  full  possession  of  it, 
he  said  : 

“  Tell  me  candidly.  Lady  Vandellan, 
how  much  does  Sir  Charles  know  of 
your  life  ?” 

In  the  main  he  knows  everything, 
save  of  my  acquaintance  with  Caldini — 
of  that  he  never  heard.  Help  me,  help  me 
still  to  keep  that  from  him,  Mr.  Swain¬ 
son,  for,  should  he  ever  learn  it — Ah  ! 
it  does  not  bear  thinking  of,  and  yet 
this  may  happen  at  any  moment,  for  it 
is  Caldini  who  has  discovered  me. 
How,  I  know  not,  but  he  has.  I  have 
seen  him,  spoken  with  him,  and  he 
threatens  me.  He  also  knows  that  we 
are  going  to  Rome  on  business  con¬ 
nected  with  my  estate,  for  it  was  upon 
the  pretence  that  he  came  about  this  that 


he  presented  himself  suddenly  at  Mal¬ 
vern  only  three  days  ago.  Imagine  my 
consternation,  my  horror,  when,  using 
the  name  of  my  agent  or  steward  in 
Rome,  he  was  shown  into  the  library, 
where  Sir  Charles  and  I  were  sitting 
together.  An  adept  always  in  disguises, 
he  deceived  me  by  his  voice  and  man¬ 
ner,  and  I  did  not  know  him  at  first,  but 
all  in  a  moment  I  recognized  him,  and 
I  thought  I  should  have  died  with  terror. 

I  know  not  how  I  hid  my  feelings,  but 
I  did,  and  whil^  he  was  pretending  to 
talk  on  the  business  which  had  brought 
him,  and  with  which  he  appeared  to  be 
conversant,  he  contrived  to  give  me  this 
letter  unseen,”  and  Lady  Vandellan 
placed  a  folded  paper  in  Swainson’s 
hand.  “  You  will  seethe  threat  it  con¬ 
tains,”  she  added,  as  he  opened  it. 

‘‘Ah,  you  forget,”  said  Swainson, 
running  his  eye  over  it,  ‘‘I  am  not 
Italian  scholar  enough  to  read  it.” 

"  Well,  no  matter  ;  he  simply  states 
that  unless  I  provide  him  with  ample 
funds  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  will  dis¬ 
close  all  to  my  husband.” 

”  But,”  inquired  Swainson,  “  has  he 
any  proofs  of  your  early  acquaintance  ?” 

“Alas,  yes  !  he  has  fourteen  letters 
of  mine  to  himself — letters  that  would 
seem  to  compromise  me,  and  I  have 
come  to  you  to  entreat,  to  implore  you 
to  try  and  get  them  from  him — to  see  if 
you  cannot  make  some  terms  with  him  to 
secure  his  silence.  I  would  pay  him 
anything  in  reason  for  the  letters.  While 
he  holds  them  I  should  never  know  a 
moment’s  peace,  for  I  could  not  trust 
him  not  to  use  them.  I  should  be  for¬ 
ever  in  his  power.” 

The  young  barrister  pondered  for 
awhile,  and  then  said  : 

“  As  you  truly  say,  one  deceit  leads 
to  another.  Lady  Vandellan,  and  there 
is  no  help  for  you  now  but  in  deceit. 
We  cannot  stay  to  question  the  moral¬ 
ity.  I  must  get  those  letters  for  you, 
and  we  must  then  outface,  defy,  deny 
this  fellow’s  statement,  if  he  should 
make  any.  He  could  prove  nothing 
without  the  letters  ?” 

“  No,”  she  interrupted  eagerly. 

“  Well,  then,  tell  me  where  I  may  find 
him.  If  I  can  save  you,  be  sure  I  will. 
I  will  do  so  for  Sir  Charles’s  sake,  re¬ 
member,  if  not  for  your  own.  His 
happiness  depends  on  his  ignorance. 
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and,  wrong  as  it  may  sound,  I  will  pre¬ 
serve  his  happiness  at  any  cost.” 

Lady  Vandellan  then  gave  Swainson 
directions  where  to  find  Caldini  in  Lon¬ 
don.  “  You  must  seek  him  at  once,” 
she  said,  “as  he  only  gives  me  a  month 
to  make  up  my  mind.  Here  are  bank¬ 
notes  for  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  ; 
make  the  best  bargain  you  can  with  him. 
If  that  sum  will  not  satisfy  him,  here  is 
a  blank  check  on  my  private  account, 
which  I  have  signed,  and  which  you  can 
fill  up  for  any  further  atnount  that  may 
be  necessary.  I  must  leave  all  to  you, 
as  I  cannot  see  you  again.  I  must  go 
now.  We  start  for  Florence  at  six  to¬ 
morrow  morning,  and  we  shall  not  be  in 
Rome  till  the  end  of  the  month.  If  you 
succeed  in  getting.the  letters,  send  them 
to  me  there  by  some  safe  means,  to  the 
address  you  will  find  here  with  the  money 
and  check.  ” 

Swainson  took  the  envelope  she 
handed  to  him,  and,  with  many  assur¬ 
ances  that  she  might  rely  on  him,  and 
amid  a  torrent  of  gratitude  from  her, 
he  eventually  saw  her  safely  into  a  cab 
in  St.  James’s  Street,  as  the  Palace  clock 
rang  out  twelve. 

He  was  so  absorbed  by  the  strange 
events  which  this  unexpected  interview 
had  revealed  to  him,  and  with  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  it  had  placed  him,  that  he 
did  not  observe  the  tail  figure  of  a 
seedily-dressed  man  of  foreign  aspect, 
following  close  upon  his  heels,  as  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  door.  J  ust  as  he  reached 
it  the  man  came  up,  and  thoroughly 
startled  him  by  saying,  in  clear  but 
broken  English  :  ”  Sir,  your  pardon, 
but  I  can  save  you  some  trouble,  if  I 
guess  right.  You  seek  to  speak  with 
one  Caldini — I  am  that  one.” 

Swainson,  despite  his  strong  nerve, 
was  for  the  moment  unable  to  answer, 
and  the  man  continued  : 

”  I  only  guess — but  yet  I  guess,  that 
the  lady  just  parted  with  has  spoken  to 
you  of  me.  I  do  not  know  you  — but 
again  I  guess  ;  her  business  with  me  is 
left  to  you.  Am  1  right  ?  Will  you 
deal  with  me  ?” 

The  barrister  had  recovered  his  com¬ 
posure.  He  eyed  the  fellow  steadily 
under  the  gaslight  from  top  to  toe,  and 
then  said  coolly  :  ”  Yes,  if  you  can  give 
some  proof  that  you  are  he.” 

”  Sir,”  was  the  reply,  “  the  lady  was 


July, 

Lady  Vandellan  ;  once  her  name  was 
Mayne  ;  once  she  eloped  with  me  ;  I 
am  now  poor,  she  is  rich.  I  want 
money.  I  track  her  now  wherever  she 
goes,  even  to  Rome  to-morrow,  until  she 
pays  me.  If  you  are  to  pay  me  you  can 
— now,  and  I  disappear  till  1  want  more 
money,  when  I  come  to  her  again,  or  to 
you,  as  you  please — is  this  proof  ?” 

Swainson  felt  that  it  was  ;  he  saw  that 
it  was  not  a  time  to  stick  at  trifles,  and 
he  decided  how  to  act.  ”  Walk  in,”  he 
said,  ”  give  me  ten  minutes,  and  we  will 
see  if  we  can  do  business  together.” 

He  showed  the  man  into  his  sitting- 
room,  which  was  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  instantly  turning  the  key  u^on  him, 
rushed  out  of  the  house  and  across  Pic¬ 
cadilly  to  the  police-station  in  Vine  Street. 

Giving  his  card  to  the  inspector  on 
duty,  he  explained  that  he  might  want 
the  assistance  of  a  constable  on  a  deli¬ 
cate  matter  he  had  in  hand,  and  begged 
that  one  might  be  immediately  sent  to 
take  up  his  stand  at  the  door  of  No.  — 
in  Duke  Street,  there  to  wait  further 
orders.  As  an  earnest  of  his  good  faith, 
he  paid  then  and  there  the  usual  fee  for 
such  str/ice,  and  a  man  was  instantly 
told  off  for  it.  In  less  than  ten  minutes 
Swainson  had  unlocked  the  door  of  his 
room,  and  was  again  face  to  face  with 
his  strange  visitor.  The  man  rose  as  he 
said  : 

”  You  have  taken  great  precaution, 
sir,  but  why  should  I  run  away  ?  it  is 
not  for  me  to  run.” 

”  Never  mind  that,”  said  the  bar¬ 
rister  ;  “  now  to  business.  Sit  down  ; 
you  guess  rightly  in  supposing  that  I 
know  the  state  of  affairs  between  you 
and  Lady  Vandellan,  so  we  will  not 
beat  about  the  bush.  You  have  letters 
of  hers — fourteen  in  number.  Name 
your  price  for  them.” 

The  man  involuntarily  grasped  at  the 
outside  of  his  breast-pocket,  and  Swain¬ 
son  knew  that  he  had  the  letters  with 
him  there. 

“  I  do  not  sell  those,”  he  said  a  little 
nervously,  for  he  was  evidently  not  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  rapid  way  in  which  the 
barrister  had  come  to  the  point. 

“  Then  in  that  case,  do  you  know,” 
went  on  the  latter  firmly,  ”  what  I  am 
going  to  do  ?” 

”  Oh,  you  can  do  nothing  that  I  care 
for.” 
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“  You  are  mistaken  ;  if  you  are  not  rea¬ 
sonable,  and  refuse  to  sell  the  letters — 
you  shall  have  a  good  price  for  them 
— I  shall  give  you  into  custody  for  being 
in  possession  of  property  that  does  not 
belong  to  you.  I  have  a  policeman  out¬ 
side  there,  ready  to  take  you.  Look, 
you  may  see  him  standing  against  the 
area  railings  now,”  and  he  drew  back 
the  curtain  of  the  window.  Caldini 
glanced  through  the  opening,  and  saw 
the  constable,  but  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  said  : 

”  Oh,  it  is  nonsense  that ;  the  letters 
are  my  property,  I  can  prove  they  are 
addressed  to  me.” 

“  Very  likely,”  said  Swainson  ;  ”  that 
does  not  matter  for  my  purpose.  You 
refuse  to  sell  the  letters  ;  1  call  in  the 
policeman  and  give  you  into  custody  ; 
you  are  taken  to  the  station  and 
searched.  The  letters  are  found  on 
you.  I  claim  them  on  behalf  of  the  lady 
who  wrote  them.  It  will  take  you  some 
lime  to  prove  your  identity  before  a 
magistrate,  and  that  they  are  really 
yours.  In  the  mean  while,  I  get  posses¬ 
sion  of  them  and  destroy  them.  You 
may,  if  you  carry  matters  to  extremity, 
charge  me  with  false  imprisonment  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  but  it  will  be  difficult 
and  cost  mon^y,  and  take  a  long  time. 
Perhaps  you  punish  me  in  the  end  ;  I 
take  my  punishment.  Perhaps  that 
may  be  a  satisfaction  to  you,  but,  mean¬ 
while,  the  letters  no  longer  exist  ;  you 
have  no  proofs  that  Lady  Vandellan 
ever  saw  you  in  her  life,  and  if  you 
attempt  to  annoy  her,  the  law  will  pro¬ 
tect  her.  Now,”  went  on  Swainson 
slowly,  “  Signor  Caldini,  do  you  realize 
that  picture  sufficiently  to  contrast  it 
with  another  which  I  will  paint  for  you  ? 
I  say  to  you,  name  your  price  for  the 
letters  ;  you  hand  them  to  me  ;  and  you 
go  away  from  this  house  a  rich  man. 
You  have  no  wish  to  harm  a  woman  you 
once  were  fond  of  ;  you  only  want  mon¬ 
ey.  I  offer  it  to  you.  Now,  how  much  ?” 

The  foreigner  had  keenly  followed  all 
that  had  been  uttered,  and  appeared  to 
be  revolving  it  in  his  mind.  Presently 
he  said  : 

”  Ah,  but  this  is  nonsense.  Your 
law  will  not  allow  that  you  yourself  take 
the  things  from  my  pocket — your  police 
take  them,  perhaps,  but  they  are  re¬ 
turned  to  me.” 


“  Yes,”  said  Swainson,  ”  but  not  be¬ 
fore  I  have  examined  them  to  see  if  they 
are  what  I  shall  state  them  to  be,  and 
when  I  once  have  them  in  my  hands  I 
pop  them  in  a  moment  into  the  hre,  and 
then,  where  are  you  ?  I  shall  be  pun¬ 
ished,  perhaps,  but  the  lady  will  be  safe, 
and  that  is  all  I  t:are  for  !  Do  you 
see  ?” 

Signor  Caldini  showed  signs  that  he 
did  see,  for  after  a  little  more  considera¬ 
tion  he  went  on  : 

”  Well,  give  me  five  hundred  pounds 
in  good  money  down  at  this  moment, 
and  you  shall  have  the  letters.” 

“  Let  me  see  them,”  said  Swainson. 

“  Ah  no  !”  responded  the  other, 
"  not  till  I  see  the  money.  You  may 
destroy  them  even  here,  as  you 
threaten.” 

“  No,  you  could  prevent  that ;  you 
are  stronger  than  I  am  ;  the  fire  is  out, 
too,”  said  Swainson,  pointing  to  the 
grate  ;  ”  the  ga.s-light  above  there  is  out 
of  my  reach.  See,  now,  I  will  place  the 
money  on  this  side  of  the  table  by  you, 
you  shall  count  it.  Then  you  shall  put 
the  letters  on  my  side  of  the  table — 
mind  !  all,  every  one  !  Come  now,  be 
wise  !” 

And  he  began  counting  the  notes  as 
he  took  them  from  the  packet  Lady 
Vandellan  had  recently  given  him,  and 
laid  them  one  by  one  within  reach  of  his 
visitor. 

The  sight  of  the  ready  money  was  too 
much  for  the  Italian.  He  made  a  feeble 
show  of  hesitation,  but  presehtly  drew 
from  his  breast-pocket  a  packet  of 
letters,  time-worn  and  dirty  for  the  most 
part,  and  held  together  by  an  old  elastic 
band. 

”  That  is  all,  on  my  faith,  all  four¬ 
teen,”  he  added  putting  them  on  the 
table  by  Swainson's  side,  and  he  turned 
his  pocket  inside  out. 

Swainson,  having  counted  and  ex¬ 
amined  the  letters  sufficiently  to  con¬ 
vince  himself  that  they  were  what  he 
wanted,  at  length  said  : 

”  Right  !” 

Then  he  took  a  large  blue  envelope 
from  the  writing-case  on  the  table,  put 
them  in  it,  fastened  it  down,  and  dip¬ 
ping  a  pen  in  some  ink,  hastened  to 
direct  it. 

While  Caldini  w’as  gathering  up  the 
notes  and  putting  them  in  his  pocket,  he 
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eyed  the  bulky  blue  envelope  longingly, 
as  if  regretting  now  having  parted  with 
its  contents.  For  a  moment  he  seemed 
inclined  to  seize  it  ;  his  brow  darkened 
ominously,  and  he  made  a  movement 
with  his  hand  toward  the  packet. 

“  Ah  !  ah  !”  cried  Swainson,  suddenly 
observing  the  action'  and  rising  quickly, 
“  you  forget  the  policeman  outside,  do 
you  ?  Shall  I  call  him  in  to  sec  you 
safely  off  the  premises  ?” 

“  Oh,  you  mistake  me,”  said  the 
Italian  with  a  sardonic  smile  and  bow. 
“  I  wish  you  good-night.” 

“  It  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do,” 
said  Swainson,  opening  the  door,  and 
the  next  instant  the  man  was  in  the 
street.  As  the  barrister  let  him  out,  and 
watched  him  disappear  into  the  dark¬ 
ness,  he  beckoned  to  the  constable,  and 
after  dismissing  him,  closed  the  door 
and  returned  to  his  room.  For  awhile 
he  stood  irresolute  ;  presently  he  looked 
at  his  watch,  put  on  his  hat,  and  going 
forth  into  the  night,  bent  his  steps  to 
the  Wits’  Club. 

”  Ah,  Smith  !”  he  exclaimed  to  a 
gentleman  at  that  moment  just  emerging 
into  the  well-lighted  portico,  ”  you  are 
the  very  man  I  wanted  to  see — I  am  so 
glad  I  have  caught  you  again.  I  think 
there  is  a  little  commission  you  can 
execute  in  Rome  for  me  after  all  ;  see,” 
and  then  he  took  the  blue  envelope  from 
his  pocket,  and  after  standing  in  earnest 
conversation  with  him  for  several 
minutes,  he  handed  him  the  packet, 
which  the  other  put  in  his  pocket,  and 
with  a  few  more  words  the  two  shook 
hands  and  parted  at  the  street  corner. 

Chapter  IV. 

It  was  about  eight  days  after  the 
events  just  recorded  that  Swainson  re¬ 
ceived  the  letter  from  Rome,  dated  the 
nth  of  April,  with  which  this  chronicle 
opens.  It  confirmed,  as  we  have  seen, 
only  too  surely  his  suspicions  concerning 
Caldini’s  intention  if  possible  to  regain 
possession  of  the  letters  at  all  costs. 

Answering  it  by  return  of  post,  he 
awaited  with  the  keenest  anxiety  the  next 
communication  from  his  friend. 

This  arrived  toward  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  on  the  eve  of  Swainson’s 
departure  for  India.  Thus  it  ran  : 

”  I  am  not  surprised  to  find  that  my 
suspicions  were  correct.  Any  doubt 


that  might  have  lingered  would  have 
been  cleared  up  by  subsequent  events 
here,  even  without  your  letter  of  con¬ 
firmation,  and  I  should  have  written 
anyway  to-day  to  tell  you  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  affair  which  happened  only  last 
evening — the  tragic  sequel  to  my  advent¬ 
ure  in  the  railway-carriage. 

“  The  window  of  my  room,  which  is 
high  up,  looks  into  one  of  those  Roman 
court-yards  which,  as  I  dare  say  you 
know,  generally  present  an  amusing 
scene,  with  their  ledges  and  roofs  occu¬ 
pied  by  all  sorts  of  live-stock  :  cats, 
dogs,  monkeys,  parrots,  flowers  and 
greenery,  and  the  various  evidences  of 
the  crowded  life  gathered  together  on 
the  different  floors.  I  was  sitting  last 
night  without  my  coat,  just  before 
dusk,  watching  the  antics  of  two 
monkeys  in  a  neighboring  balcony,  and 
it  occurred  to  me  that  if  one  of  them 
should  get  loose  from  his  chain  what  a 
game  he  might  have,  and  how  very 
easily  he  might  enter  any  of  the  rooms. 
Indeed,  I  thought  that  an  agile  man 
might  do  the  same  by  clambering  up  or 
dropping  from  level  to  level,  by  aid 
of  the  pipes  and  irregular  projections 
and  the  network  of  wires  by  which  the 
water  is  brought  up  from  the  wells  in 
sliding  copper  bowls.  Perhaps  my 
mind  had  been  running  on  thieves — any¬ 
how,  I  was  struck  for  the  first  time  with 
the  insecurity  of  one’s  belongings,  and 
having  received  your  letter  but  a  few 
hours  before,  I  walked  to  my  trunk  in 
the  comer,  unlocked  it,  and  looked  at 
your  fatal  blue  envelope  just  to  reassure 
myself  that  it  was  safe.  Then  I  began 
rummaging  among  shirts  and  collars  for 
something  I  remembered  I  wanted, 
could  not  find  it,  and  finally,  tired  of 
stooping  over  the  trunk,  gave  up  the 
search,  lighted  a  pipe,  and  flung  myself 
on  my  bed. 

“  The  evening  was  very  warm  ;  every¬ 
body’s  windows  were  wide  o|>en.  I 
had  had  a  hard  day’s  work,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  began  to  doze.  Suddenly  I  was 
aroused  by  a  slight  sound.  There  was 
only  just  enough  light  left  in  the  sky  to 
show  me  where  the  window  was,  but, 
what  was  more  important,  there  was 
quite  enough  to  show  me  that  there  was 
a  man  apparently  getting  into  my  room 
by  the  open  casement  from  the  narrow 
balcony.  For  a  moment,  I  thought  I 
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was  dreaming,  for  his  figure,  telling  dark 
against  the  sky,  looked  like  that  of  the 
spurious  contadino,  otherwise  your 
friend  Caldini.  I  sprang  up,  and  he, 
having  calculated,  no  doubt,  from  the 
quiet  and  darkness  that  the  room  was 
empty,  was  so  startled  that  I  saw  him 
step  back,  clutch  at  something,  slip, 
stagger,  topple  over,  and  suddenly  dis¬ 
appear.  There  was  a  wild  cry  of  des¬ 
pair,  followed  by  a  heavy  thud  and  a 
shriek.  It  was  all  so  momentary  and 
horrifying  that  I  don’t  pretend  to  de¬ 
scribe  accurately  any  succeeding  details. 
The  main  fact  with  which  you  are  con¬ 
cerned  is  that  the  poor  wretch  was 
picked  up  in  the  court  below  quite  dead 
and  sadly  mutilated,  and  that  he  has 
been  recognized  as  one  Giovanni 
Caldini,  an  erewhile  singer  and  actor, 
who,  having  lost  his  voice,  has  lately 
been  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
Papal  Secret  Police.  This  latter  cir¬ 
cumstance  may  account  for  his  having 
got  clear  of  the  difficulty  I  put  him  in  at 
Chiusi.  I  can’t  say,  and  1  have  had  no 
time  yet  to  make  inquiries  as  to  how  he 
could  have  tracked  me  or  have  known  I 
still  hold  possession  of  the  letters,  or 
how  he  actually  reached  my  'balcony. 
The  supposition  is  that  he  must  have 
gained  admission  to  an  adjoining  room. 
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and  then  have  crept  catlike  to  my 
balcony. 

“  This,  however,  is  of  little  impor¬ 
tance  to  you  or  me  now — you  will  be 
content  to  know  that  the  letters  are  be¬ 
yond  his  reach,  though  it  seems  a  horri¬ 
ble  way  to  have  secured  their  safety. 
Still  he  paid  the  cost  himself,  and 
through  no  one’s  fault  but  his  own.  I 
have  just  found  out  that  Lady  V.  has 
arrived  in  Rome  ;  directly  I  have 
executed  your  commission  you  shall  hear 
again.” 

A  few  days  later  Swainson  received  a 
grateful  letter  from  the  lady  herself,  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  receipt  of  the  com¬ 
promising  packet. 

He  sailed  for  India  within  forty-eight 
hours,  calming  his  conscience  for  the 
share  he  had  had  in  this  his  strangest 
experience,  professional  and  otherwise, 
of  men  and  manners,  by  the  recollection 
that  it  had  preserved  his  old  friend’s 
domestic  happiness.  The  assurances 
that  this  remains  intact  which  he  receives 
from  Malvern  from  time  to  time,  are 
quite  sufficient,  he  considers,  to  justify 
his  having  helped  Lady  Vandellan  to 
keep  her  dangerous  secret. — All  the 
Year  Round. 
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It  must  be  owned  that  your  poet 
is  very  often  a  consummate  humbug. 
His  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,  and 
glancing  compendiously  from  earth  to 
heaven  and  back  again,  is  apt  to  miss 
a  great  deal  more  than  it  takes  in. 
His  inspiration  is  commonly  enough  for 
him  ;  he  despises  fact,  and  mistakes  for 
practical  omniscience  such  ignorance 
as  should  get  him  whipped.  His  ideas 
are  no  more  than  intellectual  counters  ; 
he  receives  them  from  his  predecessors, 
puts  a  new  polish  on  them  with  sand¬ 
paper  of  his  make,  and  hands  them  on 
to  his  successors  with  the  decent  pride 
of  one  who  has  succeeded  in  coining 
medals  of  his  own.  He  is  imitative  in 
no  mean  degree  ;  but  of  creativeness  he 
has  not  a  tittle.  He  observes  at  second 
and  third  hand  ;  his  function  is  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  error  ;  he  lives  to  make  un¬ 


truth  immortal,  and  to  coin  the  impos¬ 
sible  into  moneys  current  through  all 
time.  Like  the  common  sign-painter, 
his  invention  is  a  mere  matter  of  cliches, 
his  business  lies  among  types  and  forms  ; 
he  has  his  ”  Blue  Boars”  and  his 
“  Marquis  of  Granbys,”  his  ”  Bolt-in- 
Tuns”  and  “  King’s  Heads”  and 
“Golden  Fleeces;”  and  he  labors  at 
their  production  as  seriously  and  with  as 
much  of  austere  delight  as  if  he  were 
Raffaelle  or  Luca  Signorelli.  There  is 
no  end  to  his  impostures,  and  none  to 
his  blunderings.  He  chooses  his  meta¬ 
phors  for  their  antiquity,  thinks  nothing 
of  his  theme  and  everything  of  his 
variations,  prefers  what  is  respectable  to 
what  is  true,  would  rather  be  hanged 
with  imagination  than  saved  with  fact, 
burns  nature  and  adores  conventionality, 
and  in  general  demeans  himself,  not  as 
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an  artist  in  ideas  and  their  expression, 
but  as  a  kind  of  picture-cleaner  of  the 
intelligence,  a  mender  of  spiritual  old 
china.  So  that  at  best  his  work  is  but 
a  collection  of  intellectual  bric-k-brac, 
and  the  place  of  his  abode,  though  he 
thinks  and  babbles  of  it  as  true 
Parnassus,  as  nearly  resembles  Wardour 
Street,  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Phil  Robin¬ 
son,  author  of  “  Noah’s  Ark,”  and 
“  My  Indian  Garden  and  in  his  new 
book,  “  The  Poets’  Birds,”  (London  : 
Chatto  &  VVindus),  he  supports  it  with 
good  argument  and  an  abundance  of 
illustration.  We  have  to  thank  him  not 
only  for  a  great  deal  of  good  reading, 
but  for  a  very  just  and  vigorous  essay  in 
impeachment.  His  work,  we  may  note 
in  passing,  is  broken  and  a  little  awk¬ 
ward  in  form,  and  unprofitably  rich  in 
repetitions  and  redundancies.  But 
his  point  of  view  is  novel  and  command¬ 
ing  ;  he  has  a  strong  case,  which  he 
handles  with  much  audacity  and  skill  ; 
and  he  prints  in  his  favor  such  a  body 
of  testimony  as  is  seldom  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  the  compass  of  a  single 
volume.  He  appears  as  the  birds’ 
advocate — as  the  champion  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  tarnished  reputations,  as  the 
spokesman  of  a  maligned  and  helpless 
world.  He  accuses  the  English  poets, 
collectively  and  individually,  of  having 
written  of  his  clients  with  a  criminal 
disregard  of  facts,  a  really  idiotic  respect 
for  legend  and  tradition,  a  disdain  for 
the  feelings  of  their  subjects  that  is 
nothing  less  than  inhuman.  And  he  is 
not  content  with  accusation  ;  he  makes 
good  his  charges,*  and  convicts  the  cul¬ 
prits  out  of  their  own  mouths.  To  such 
of  them  as  are  still  alive  he  is  judiciously 
tender.  But  upon  their  predecessors  he 
bestows  no  mercy.  He  seems  to  think 
that  they  talked  such  nonsense  in 
life  as  to  be  undeserving  of  considera¬ 
tion  in  death  ;  and  after  reading  the 
libels  upon  nature  of  which,  in  the  pride 
of  their  hearts,  they  were  guilty,  we  are 
strongly  inclined  to  agree  with  him. 

Of  the  three  thousand  species  or  so  of 
birds  that  are  known  to  science  poetry, 
it  appears,  as  represented  by  some 
eighty  bards  with  whose|work  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son  has  made  acquaintance,  deals  with 
not  more  than  a  hundred.  Of  these 
seventy-six  are  British,  among  which 


only  seven  are  sea-birds.  About  these 
no  poet  has  ever  said  anything  worth 
repeating.  The  birds  of  prey  are  ten  in 
number.  Their  list  is  headed  by  the 
eagle,  and  to  him  the  other  nine  are 
offered  up  in  sacrifice,  although,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  author,  he  is  ”  non-existent 
except  in  heraldry.”  Of  "  unpopular 
birds,”  the  butts  and  victims  of  our 
bards  from  time  immemorial,  Mr. 
Robinson  counts  eight — the  crow,  the 
bittern,  the  raven,  the  goose,  the  jay. 
the  owl,  the  magpie,  and  the  jackdaw. 
All  these  have  suffered  shamefully  at  the 
hands  of  the  safer  rates.  To  Churchill, 
for  instance,  the  bittern  is  not  only  a 
bird  of  ruin  and  ill-omen,  but  a  sea-bird 
also,  perching  “  on  the  sails  of  com¬ 
merce  while  to  Shenstone  he  is  ”  the 
caitiff  bittern,”  who  is  reproached  with 
being  unafraid  of  ghosts,  and  with 
“  scorning  to  quit  his  prey”  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  “  swain’s  familiar  shade  ;” 
and  to  Tennyson,  Scott,  Drayton, 
Burns,  Leyden,  Crabbe,  and  Thomson 
he  merely”  booms,”  or  “  screams,”  or 
”  shrieks,”  or  “  bellows,”  or  ”  sounds 
his  drum,”  or  ”  burzes,”  or  “  knows  his 
time  with  bill  ingulpht,  to  shake  the 
surrounding  marsh.”  For  all  this  there 
is  a  kind  of  excuse  ;  for  the  bittern  is  a 
romantic  bird,  one  of  the  voices  of  soli¬ 
tude,  a  companion  of  mystery  and  old 
night  ;  and  of  those  who  have  written  of 
him  very  few  have  heard  and  still  fewer 
have  seen  him.  But  the  goose,  with 
whom  we  are  all  familiar — who  is  ”  un¬ 
common  common  on  a  common,”  who 
has  objected  personally  to  the  most  of 
us,  and  given  the  bravest  pause — has 
fared  even  worse  than  the  bittern.  Our 
poets  have  had  this  gallant  and  witty 
bird  under  their  very  noses  ;  and,  out 
of  vengeance  perhaps  for  the  terror 
with  which  his  practical  criticism  has 
filled  their  bosoms,  they  have  misappre¬ 
hended  and  slandered  him  from  first  to 
last.  In  Greece  he  guarded  a  goddess  ; 
in  Egypt  he  was  a  hieroglyph  of  divine 
providence  ;  in  India  he  is  the  symbol 
of  watchfulness  ;  he  abounds  in  cour¬ 
age,  forethought,  endurance,  meteoro¬ 
logical  knowledge,  intellect,  humor,  and 
all  manner  of  public  and  private  virt¬ 
ues.  And  to  Akenside  he  is  but  the 
”  grave,  unwieldy  inmate  of  the  village 
pond to  Spenser  he  is  a  “  mean 
thing  to  Tom  Moore  he  suggested 
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nothing  better  than  the  “  goose-plumage  writing  supreme  farewell  to  his  hard- 
of  folly  ;”to  Carlyle,  whom  he  equalled  in  hearted  mistress,  could  imagine  himself 
courage  and  surpassed  in  temper,  he  was  no  worse  fate  than  that  he  should  be- 
the  incarnation  of  complacent  imbecility,  come  “  the  prey  of  Ravens.  ”  Marlowe, 
Still  worse  have  been  the  fortunes  of  the  in  some  magnilicent  lines,  of  which  our 
raven  and  the  owl.  For  the  first  of  author  does  not  take  cognizance,  makes 
these  two  pariahs  pf  poetry  Mr.  Robinson  his  dreadful  Barabbas 
professes,  and  with  reason,  an  un*  Like  the  sad-presaging  raven,  that  tolls 
bounded  admiration.  In  nature  he  is  The  sick  man’s  passport  in  her  hollow  beak, 
“the  Methuselah  of  the  birds  he  is  And  in  the  shadow  of  the  silent  night 
full  of  dignity  and  conduct  ;  he  is  so  Doth  shake  contagion  from  her  sable  wings. 

bold  that  even  the  eagle  respects  him  ;  ColeriUge,  Byron,  Mackay,  Shakespeare, 
his  life  is  an  example  of  self-reliance  Hood,  Scott,  Macaulay,  Campbell, 
and  “  indomitable  seclusion  he  is  the  Savage,  Dyer,  Gay,  Phineas  Fletcher, 
personification  of  wariness  and  intelli-  Butler,  Gray,  Montgomery,  Cowley, 
gence.  He  is  not  a  whit  less  remark-  Akenside,  Milton,  Gower,  Barry  Corn- 
able  in  history.  To  the  Norsemen  he  wall,  Chatterton — there  is  hardly  a  poet 
represented  Mind  and  Memory,  and  in  Bell’s  collection,  or  out  of  it,  but  has 
perched  on  the  shoulder  of  Odin  ;  Noah  abused  the  raven  in  the  roundest  terms  ; 
chose  him  as  his  first  messenger  ;  he  there  is  hardly  a  poet  against  whom  the 
ministered  to  Elijah  in  the  desert ;  he  raven  might  not  recover  heavy  damages 
was  Saturn’s  own  henchman  to  the  West  in  an  action  for  what  the  esteemed  Mr. 
and  the  counsellor  of  Savi  to  the  East ;  John  Dawkins  called  "  deformation  of 
he  was  the  herald  of  fate,  a  portent  of  character  ;’’  there  is  hardly  a  poet  but, 
death  and  the  will  of  the  awful  gods  ;  in  considered  from  the  raven’s  point  of 
him  was  figured  all  that  is  know'able  of  view,  has  every  reason  to  be  heartily 
time  and  eternity.  To  the  poets,  how'-  ashamed  of  himself, 
ever,  he  is  wholly  compacted  of  evil  and  So  much  for  the  outcasts  of  the  air — 
detestableness.  They  hate  him,  as  Mr.  the  birds  which  every  poet  has  thought 
Robinson  points  out,  for  all  manner  of  it  his  duty  to  nail  up  against  Apollo’s 
reasons,  all  of  them  exceedingly  silly,  barndoors.  With  one  or  two  exceptions 
They  make  his  blackness  a  kind  of  — the  skylark,  the  cuckoo,  and  so  forth 
crime  ;  they  accuse  him  wrongly  of  an  — their  more  fortunate  rivals  appear  to 
unhallowed  delight  in  tempests  ;  they  have  fared,  so  far  as  truth  is  concerned, 
scorn  him  openly  for  his  love  of  high  as  miserably  as  themselves.  In  their 
places  and  his  prudent  habit  of  building  treatment  of  the  dove,  for  instance,  the 
out  of  reach  ;  they  charge  him  with  a  poets  appear  to  have  begun  by  going 
weakness  for  the  society  of  witches,  with  absolutely  demented.  As  Mr.  Robinson 
a  partiality  for  hanged  or  murdered  flesh  shows,  their  achievement  is  a  howling 
as  an  article  of  diet,  with  a  scandalous  wilderness  of  blunders.  Of  the  black- 
interest  in  graveyards  and  battle-fields  bird  they  have  said  nothing  that  .is  not 
and  gibbets;  they  affect  to  believe  him  commonplace  and  trivial.  Of  the  wood- 
capable  of  sorcery,  the  spread  of  pesti-  lark,  whom  they  usually  confound  with 
lence,  the  companionship  of  toads  and  the  skylark,  they  have  said  hardly  any- 
wolves,  and  general  impiety  ;  they  rail  thing  at  all.  Of  the  nightingale  himself 
at  him  for  a  harbinger  of  death,  an  they  know  so  little  that  only  three  or 
omen  of  misfortune,  hell's  postman,  the  four  of  them  are  aware  that  he  is  but  a 
devil’s  own  peculiar  fowl,  the  Sir  Pan-  visitor  ;  while  most  of  them  insist  upon 
darus  between  earth  and  the  Presences  it  that  he  is  a  female  ;  some  of  them 
of  the  .\byss  ;  he  is  “  fatal,’’  “  lethal,’’  (Shelley  among  the  number)  imagine 
"funereal,”  “obscene,”  “  woe-boding,’’  they  have  heard  him  singing  on  the 
“croaking,”  “hideous,”  “greedy,”  wing;  and  nearly  all  of  them  believe 
“  luckless,”  and  a  world  of  terrifying  that  he  is  mute  all  day,  and  never  lifts 
adjectives  besides.  Before  him  the  up  his  voice  before  night.  All  this  (Mr. 
tremendous  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley  Robinson  has  450  pages  of  the  same 
herself  (as  Mr.  Robinson  does  not  seem  sort)  makes  it  evident  that  our  poets 
to  know)  grew  pale  and  sickened,  have  been  far  happier  at  feigning  than  at 
Charles  Dickens’s  love-lorn  youth,  recording,  and  that  it  would  have  been 
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better  for  themselves  and  their  readers 
had  they  imagined  a  little  less  and 
observed  a  little  more.  The  delight 
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with  which  it  will  be  read  in  Cloud- 
cuckootown  can  hardly  be  over-esti* 
mated. — Saturday  Review. 


A  SONNET. 

9 

IN  REMEMBRANCE  OF  GEORGE  ELIOT,  WHO  DIED  IN  DECEMBER,  l83o. 

In  the  stem  month  that  strips  the  forest  bough, 

Turning  the  leafy  j#vorld  to  shadow-land, 

Our  thoughts  are  borne  to  one  whose  gentle  hand 
Waved  its  farewell  in  such  gray  time  as  now. 

Whose  path  through  Death's  dim  twilight  valley  lay. 

Did  lights  from  the  Great  City  meet  her  eyes  ? 

Heard  she  heaven's  voices — sweetest  melodies  ? 

We  only  know — “George  Eliot  died  that  day.*’ 

She  left  earth’s  gifts,  but  ah  !  she  took  our  hearts  ; 
l')o  we  not  love  thee  ?  Queen  of  Fiction’s  page  ; 

Mother  of  noble  souls  ;  clear-visioned  sage  ; 

Friend  of  true  lovers  whom  misfortune  parts. 

No  wintry  winds  can  hasten  to  their  fall 

Thy  leaves,  which  lie  upon  our  heart’s  south  wall. 

Temple  Bar 


A  CROSS. 

BY  FRED  BOYLE. 


There  is  no  little  city  in  Europe, 
actually  none,  so  curious,  so  interesting, 
as  Ragusa.  Persons  better  acquainted 
with  that  coast  have  told  me  that  in 
quaintness  other  Slav-Venetian  towns 
may  challenge  it.  My  own  experience 
of  Cattaro  and  Antivari  confirms  this 
statement  in  some  measure.  But  Ragusa 
is  unique  in  memorials  of  ancient  state 
and  wealth,  above  all  in  its  story.  Of 
that  story,  in  truth,  I  have  learned  but 
just  enough  to  see  that  most  students 
read  it  in  a  different  version.  It  is  one, 
however,  of  special  fascination.  This 
is  the  antique  capital  of  that  single 
branch  in  the  southern  Sclav  family 
which  has  yet  proved  itself  European  in 
any  sense  other  tlian  geographical.  It 
was  a  republic,  the  rival  of  Venice  in 
arms  and  arts,  commerce,  and  enter¬ 
prise,  for  ages.  The  winged  lion  finally 
overcame  and  enslaved  it,  but  Ragusan 
patriots  will  not  admit  that  their  fore¬ 
fathers  were  conquered  by  Venice.  It 
was  the  shadow  of  the  Turk  that  van¬ 
quished  them,  the  iron  barrier  crushing 


their  small  territory,  the  incessant  threats 
of  a  malicious  savage.  I  have  no 
opinion  on  that  matter.  The  legend  of 
Ragusa  thrills  one  like  that  of  a  mys¬ 
terious  and  silent  ruin.  Be  it  remem¬ 
bered  that  this  small  sleepy  town  gave 
us  the  fine  word  “  argosy,’’  for  a  great 
ship  stored  with  costliest  goods. 

From  one  stately  gateway  in  the  mas¬ 
sive  walls  to  the  other  is  but  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  at  most,  but  at  every 
yard  one  may  pause  to  admire.  Just 
within,  on  the  right  hand,  is  a  fountain, 
somewhat  of  the  Turkish  style.  On 
market  days  and  holidays  it  is  a  pretty 
sight  when  the  girls  assemble  at  this 
place.  Every  village  has  its  peculiarity 
of  dress,  mostly  bright  in  color,  but  the 
Herzegovinian  is  so  supremely  charming 
that  it  kills  all  others.  The  robe,  of 
coarse  black  cloth,  should  be  properly 
called  a  chemise  ;  it  has  little  ornament. 
But  from  the  round  “  turban’’  cap  de¬ 
scends  a  veil,  framing  a  face  often 
pretty,  always  pleasing  to  the  eye  thus 
set  off.  This  drapery  is  of  thick  white 
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material,  falling  to  the  bottom  of  the 
skirt,  and  so  large  that  a  girl  can  wrap 
her  whole  body  therein  if  she  please. 
World  wide  travel  has  not  shown  me  a 
dress  so  becoming  in  severe  simplicity. 

Op[>osite  to  the  fountain  is  a  church, 
and  then  the  broad,  hne  street,  smoothly 
paved,  stretches  to  the  other  gate.  Its 
blocks  of  stone  houses  date,  they  tell 
you,  from  the  fourteenth  century  ;  saving 
the  tones  which  age  alone  can  give,  they 
might  have  been  raised  yesterday.  Tall, 
solid,  exactly  alike  and  precisely  aligned, 
they  present  that  ideal  of  street  archi¬ 
tecture  which  we  are  now  laboriously 
trying  to  introduce  ;  but  we  shall  not 
easily  match  these  handsome  structures. 
Between  each  block  endless  flights  of 
steps  climb  the  mountain  side,  with  a 
narrow  landing  at  intervals  where  ter¬ 
raced  cross-ways  traverse  the  ascent. 
Many  a  house  here  has  its  mouldering 
coat  of  arms  ;  many  a  fine  remnant  of 
departed  splendor  one  observes.  R^usa 
and  Cattaro  have  been  little  mirni  of 
treasure  for  Viennese  dealers  in  bric-a- 
brac,  and  the  supply  has  not  yet  failed. 
Danisch  Effendi,  the  Turkish  Consul- 
General,  is  still  adding  to  the  museum 
of  lovely  cabinets,  carved  furniture, 
embroideries,  and  what  not,  which  every 
visitor  of  taste  admires  with  astonish¬ 
ment. 

The  handsome  little  street  is  broken 
only  by  an  antique  statue  on  its  pedes¬ 
tal,  and  by  the  twisted,  richly-orna¬ 
mented  columns  of  the  Doge’s  palace. 
In  a  small  square  opposite  stand  other 
houses,  finely  proportioned,  gracefully 
sculptured  and  decorated,  abodes  of 
Ragusan  grandees  in  a  happier  time.  Of 
these  I  do  not  speak,  for  1  recollect 
vaguely,  and  are  they  not  chronicled  in 
Murray  ?  All  my  wish  is  to  give  a 
background  for  my  little  picture. 

One  day  I  entered  that  church  men¬ 
tioned,  opposite  the  fountain.  It  is  a 
building  full  of  story,  doubtless,  but  an 
ignorant  traveller  must  pronounce  it  dull. 
Nothing  there  dwells  in  my  memory 
save  the  cross,  which  is  my  present 
theme.  It  stood  upon  a  little  table  by 
the  wall,  dusty,  worm-eaten,  splashed 
with  wax,  and  showing  many  a  black  gap 
in  its  surface  of  mother-o’ -pearl.  The 
decoration  caught  my  eye,  for  I  had 
seen  the  like,  in  ruder  workmanship, 
on  Russian  shrines.  I  asked  the  verger, 
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who  in  black  patched  robe  was  follow¬ 
ing,  how  that  sacred  object  came  to  be 
treated  with  such  neglect. 

“  Oh,”  said  he,  ‘‘a  peasant  left  it 
many  years  ago,  and  he  is  dead.” 

“  If  it  does  not  belong  to  the  church,’  ’ 

I  said,  ”  I  will  give  you  fifteen  thalers 
for  it.” 

The  verger  held  up  his  hands,  as  one 
who  rebukes  a  sacrilegious  person, 
thought  about  it,  dropped  his  indignant 
palms,  and  followed  us  out,  pondering. 
Half  an  hour  afterward  he  brouglit  it 
under  his  robe  to  the  small  hotel  where 
I  was  staying  outside  the  gates  ;  a  quaint 
hostelry,  with  a  grove  of  trees  before 
where  market-peasants  camped,  the 
city  ditch  and  its  mantled  wall  upon 
one  side,  a  large  courtyard  in  rear. 
There  we  dined  under  a  vine-clad  trel¬ 
lis  ;  the  standing  dishes  of  our  bill  of 
fare,  fried  cuttle-fish  and  paprika  huhn 
and  pilaff.  All  the  naval  uniforms  of 
Europe  were  exhibited,  for  the  fleets 
were  “  demonstrating”  off  Gravosa  at 
that  time.  The  clang  of  swords,  the 
tinkling  of  glasses  never  ceased  through¬ 
out  the  day,  and  pleasant  courteous 
officers  of  the  garrison  sat  in  groups 
through  the  long  dull  evening.  I  took 
some  pains  to  learn  what  the  Ragusans 
thought  of  our  naval  demonstration. 
Some  enthusiasts  may  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  those  ultra-patriotic  Sclavs 
disapproved  and  disliked  it  in  general, 
loathed  it  in  particular.  But  if  one 
thinks  a  little,  aided  by  some  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances,  their  feeling  ceases 
to  surprise.  It  appeared  to  the  Dalma¬ 
tian  as  an  outward  sign  of  Europe’s 
solidarity  with  Austria,  and  the  gentlest 
distrust  Austria.  Then,  it  was  de¬ 
signed  to  support  Montenegro.  Toward 
that  principality  Ragusa  feels  xactly  as 
Edinburgh  felt  tow'ard  the  Highlanders 
of  Rob  Roy’s  time.  The  common  bond 
of  hostility  toward  the  German  is  not 
strong  enough  to  unite  the  civilized 
Dalmatian  Sclav  with  his  ^iredatory  and 
ferocious  kin  of  Montenegro  and  Bosnia. 
Ragusa  sympathizes  with  Cattaro  and 
the  districts  on  the  frontier,  which  have 
been  exposed  to  invasion  and  outrage 
from  those  savages  as  long  as  the 
memory  of  man  records.  It  was  irri¬ 
tated  to  observe  all  Europe  following 
Austria's  lead,  as  it  understood  the 
matter,  in  strengthening  the  bands  of 
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brigands,  while  Dalmatia  was  left  in 
slavery  to  the  stranger. 

I  could  not  exaggerate  the  abhor¬ 
rence  of  these  people  toward  that  kin¬ 
dred  neighboring  race  which  has  been 
described  as  the  Christian  Hero,  and  so 
on.  They  persist  in  declaring  it  a  tribe 
of  irreclaimable  banditti,  bloodthirsty, 
mischievous  beyond  all  others,  an  enemy 
of  human  kind.  With  bitter  and  un¬ 
answerable  force  they  point  to  the 
farmhouses  unroofed,  black  with  smoke, 
that  line  the  Bocche,  surprised  in  some 
night  of  terror,  the  peaceful  inhabitants 
all  murdered,  and  the  soldiers  only 
warned  by  flames  that  steal  and  creep 
and  burst  in  triumphant  fury  when  the 
marauders  have  regained  their  mountain 
side.  They  confess  in  truth  that  things 
have  not  been  so  bad  of  late,  but  the  old 
houses  stand  for  a  testimony.  And 
they  bid  you  observe  the  fetid,  noisome 
giant  slouching  along  their  streets,  his 
mouth  agape  at  the  signs  of  a  very 
modest  civilization  which  his  vulture 
eyes  burn  to  destroy.  For  my  own 
part,  I  think  they  do  the  Montenegrins 
injustice,  but  I  am  not  surprised.  They 
are  foul  barbarians,  for  circumstances 
have  made  them  such.  But  there  is 
gallantry  and  manliness  and  shrewd  in¬ 
telligence  among  them,  which  constrain 
the  disinterested  traveller  to  wish  them 
well.  Thieves  they  are,  because  men 
fierce  and  strong  will  always  act  upon 
the  motto,  “  Thou  shalt  want  before  I 
want  !”  murderers,  because  they  do  not 
feel  the  value  of  life,  their  own  or 
another’s.  The  organized  and  desperate 
brigandage  of  Montenegro  is  produced 
by  want  of  food.  Each  nook  and 
pocket  of  their  rocks  has  been  culti¬ 
vated  for  generations.  It  is  no  extrav¬ 
agance  to  say  that  wherever  fifty  plants 
of  maize  or  potato  can  find  room  there 
they  will  be  found,  though  the  nearest 
cottage  be  miles  away.  Bits  of  soil 
twenty  feet  square  are  treated  as  fields. 
And  even  this  cultivation  does  not 
suffice  to  feed  an  enterprising  and  pro¬ 
lific  people.  They  plunder  to  live.  But 
it  would  be  quite  useless  to  urge  this 
excuse  upon  the  sufferers. 

Ragusans  disliked  the  demonstration, 
in  particular,  because  our  sailors  shocked 
them.  Most  specially  their  friends,  the 
Russians,  offended  in  this  respect.  Un¬ 
like  other  Sclavs— other  Sclavs  at  least 


of  my  acquaintance  —  Dalmatians  are 
sober  and  temperate,  to  such  degree 
that  extreme  indulgence  is  unknown. 
Drunkenness  perplexed,  irritated,  fright¬ 
ened  them,  rather  than  disgusted.  I 
remember  a  delightful  little  story  told 
me  by  the  aide-de-camp  of  the  general 
in  command.  A  noble,  dwelling  at 
Ragusa,  sent  to  headquarters  in  des¬ 
perate  haste,  begging  immediate  help. 
The  Russians  were  attacking  his  man¬ 
sion.  A  detachment  of  troops  was  sent 
forthwith  at  the  double.  It  found  two 
sailors,  very  drunk  and  very  ill,  leaning 
in  a  helpless  manner  against  the  house- 
wall,  surrounded  by  the  servants  armed, 
with  whom  they  exchanged  most  miser¬ 
able  repartees  in  a  tongue  unusually 
unintelligible.  They  were  escorted  or 
carried  to  Gravosa,  and  sent  aboard 
their  vessel.  The  Count  protested  that 
life  was  unbearable  under  such  alarm¬ 
ing  conditions,  and  he  withdrew  to  his 
country  seat  that  night.  I  am  pleased 
to  record  that  our  Fmglish  sailors  made 
less  scandal  than  any,  less  even  than  the 
Italian.  But  it  must  be  owned  that 
none  got  leave  without  most  rigorous 
scrutiny. 

I  have  wandered  somewhat  from  my 
cross  and  its  legend.  The  trophy,  with 
its  stand,  is  two  feet  high,  made  of  some 
brown  wood  nearly  rotten,  veneered  in 
front,  inlaid  at  sides  and  back  with 
mother-o'-pearl  and  ivory.  The  florials 
— is  not  that  the  correct  expression  ? — at 
top  and  half-way  down  the  body,  are 
roses,  very  prettily  fashioned,  engraved, 
and  shaded  in  black  lines.  ,  Above  the 
Figure  on  the  Cross  is  St.  Mark,  writ¬ 
ing,  with  the  eagle  at  his  shoulder. 
Various  saints  and  martyrs  are  depicted 
beneath  it,  with  the  Virgin  at  foot,  a 
dagger  pointing  to  her  heart.  She  is 
again  represented  on  the  stand  in  a 
medallion,  holding  out  a  string  of  beads  ; 
the  Crowned  Child  in  her  arms  also 
offers  a  rosary.  A  medallion  smaller 
and  lower  at  each  side  presents,  the  one, 
a  saint  with  a  sword  ;  the  other,  a  saint 
with  a  bell.  Between  them,  two  arms 
outspread  before  a  double  Russian  cross 
complete  the  figures.  The  sides,  back, 
extremities  of  the  arms,  and  interstices 
have  graceful  inlaying  of  roses  and 
arabesque^. 

The  verger  assured  me  that  this  relic 
had  never  been  considered  the  property 
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of  the  Church.  The  parish  priest  au-  perhaps,  even  by  the  standard  of  Eng- 
thorized  him  to  sell  it,  when  he  named  lish  country  gentlemen, 
my  offer.  Under  all  the  circumstances  I  1  hear  an  objector  exclaiming  at  the 
believed  this,  but  he  was  in  a  desperate  outset  of  my  story  that  the  match  was 
hurry.  I  let  him  go,  and  at  evening  impossible  for  both  sides.  It  would  be 
time  dispatched  the  trusty  Spero  with  so  now,  but  it  was  not  impossible,  nor 
a  thaler  to  buy  drink,  and  injunctions  even  rare,  a  generation  since.  When 
to  extract  all  the  history  belonging  to  the  Christians  were  hopeless  of  deliver- 
my  cross.  Spero  was  a  courier,  who  ance,  and  the  Mussulmans  did  not 
never  caused  me  five  minutes’  irritation  dream  of  revolt,  they  lived  on  much 
or  annoyance  during  six  months  of  the  better  terms.  Neither  party  was  fanati- 
roughest  service.  He  may  be  heard  of  cal.  Beys  did  not  contest  that  their 
at  the  Saint  George’s  Hotel,  Corfu.  Be  forefathers  had  been  Christian  nobles, 
the  hint  fruitful  to  those  it  may  con-  who  apostatized  to  save  their  property 
cern.  and  lives  ;  peasants  did  not  deny  the 

Spero  brought  me  back  the  narrative  argument  of  flesh  and  blood.  Both 
which  figuratively  hangs  about  my  cross.  Moslem  and  Christian  now  would  foam 
Once  upon  a  time,  toward  the  begin-  to  think  of  such  a  marriage,  and  the 
ning  of  this  century  as  I  understood,  a  Bey  would  scarcely  be  restrained  from 
Herzegovinian  peasant  of  the  better  murder  to  whom  those  conditions  were 
class  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  proposed. 

He  was  accompanied  by  his  younger  son.  The  younger  son  of  Michaeloudovitch 
Upon  the  way,  in  the  Holy  Land,  it  was  forthwith  appointed  overseer  of  his 
appears,  they  rendered  some  service  to  brother-in-law’s  estates,  a  position  of 
a  monastery,  the  nature  of  which  I  did  great  dignity  and  emolument.  His  sisters 
not  ascertain.  In  recognition  thereof,  became  engaged  to  the  handsomest  and 
whatever  it  was,  the  grateful  abbot  pre-  most  substantial  yeomen  of  the  neigh - 
sented  Michaeloudovitch  with  this  cross,  borhood.  Everything  the  father  put  his 
esteemed  of  quite  j>eculiar  sanctity.  He  hand  to  prospered,  unless  it  were  of  a 
also  blessed  the  old  man,  his  boy  nature  to  benefit  directly  the  eldest  son. 
present,  his  daughters,  and  all  future  The  luck  of  this  youth  became  so 
generations  of  the  family.  But  he  in-  •  strangely  bad  that  every  one  recognized 
quired  particularly  why  the  eldest  son  the  visible  curse  of  Heaven.  He  grew 
was  absent,  and  when  his  father  un-  bitter  and  dejected, 
willingly  confessed  that  this  ill-regulated  Meanwhile  the  cross  had  been  de¬ 
youth  did  not  care  to  make  the  pilgrim-  posited  in  the  village  church,  where 
age,  the  abbot  specially  excepted  him  presently  it  began  to  work  miracles, 
from  the  benefits  implored  of  Heaven.  All  the  population  of  the  district  flocked 
When  the  pair  returned  with  their  sacred  thither  on  saints’  days.  The  outcast 
treasure,  in  no  long  time  the  influence  son  was  unremitting  in  his  devotion, 
of  the  holy  man’s  prayers  became  vis-  He  connected  this  relic  with  his  ill- 
ible.  Michaeloudovitch’s  landlord  was  fortune,  and  spent  days  before  it.  To 
a  young  Moslem  Bey,  handsome  and  no  purpose.  Then  he  proposed  to  make 
chivalrous,  if  masterful,  as  are  many  of  the  grand  pilgrimage,  but  fell  into  a 
his  class  to  this  day,  in  a  region  still  precipice  at  starting,  broke  his  leg,  and 
uncorrupted  by  the  decadence  of  Islam,  lost  a  valuable  horse.  As  soon  as  he 
He  fell  in  love  with  the  eldest  girl,  and  recovered  he  set  forth  again,  but  on  the 
engaged,  if  his  suit  were  peacefully  ac-  first  day’s  journey  he  met  brigands, 
cepted,  not  to  interfere  with  the  bride’s  Turkish  renegades,  who  took  all  his 
religion,  not  to  marry  a  second  wife,  money  and  beat  him  sore.  Again  he 
and 'to  let  her  bring  up  her  children  set  out,  and  reached  Trebinje  the  second 
unmolested,  if  only  she  would  not  resist  day.  There  the  hahn  unaccountably 
their  fulfilment  of  the  outward  cere-  took  fire,  and  he  escaped  with  bare  life, 
monies  of  his  faith.  The  girl  returned  It  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  series 
his  love.  The  parents,  though  dis-  of  mischances  weighed  on  a  supersti- 
tressed,  and  in  some  measure  coerced,  tious  mind.  Stancho,  his  relatives,  and 
no  doubt,  assented.  So  their  eldest  all  the  village,  conceived  that  Heaven 
daughter  married  the  Bey,  a  man  rich,  followed  him  with  hate.  No  one  would 
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advance  him  money  for  a  fourth  attempt, 
and  his  own  resources  were  exhausted. 
After  moping  and  pining,  the  rebellious 
fit  more  natural  to  a  Herzegovinian 
peasant  seized  hold  on  him.  One  day 
the  community  was  horrified  to  learn  that 
Stancho  had  apostatized,  and  was  lying 
at  the  house  of  a  Moolah  in  Trebinje. 
That  practical  toleration  of  a  former 
age,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  did  not 
extend  to  a  case  like  this.  Christian  and 
Moslem  lived  peaceably  together,  be¬ 
cause  their  stations,  their  religious 
boundaries,  were  exactly  defined.  All 
their  instincts  revolted  from  a  change  of 
creed.  The  Turkish  convert  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  murdered  forthwith  ;  the 
renegade  Christian,  if  his  former  fellows 
dared  not  kill  him,  found  no  sympathy 
anywhere,  and  no  help  beyond  the 
Imam’s  door. 

All  communication  with  his  family 
was  dropped,  of  course,  and  the  next 
news  of  Stancho  came  through  his 
brother-in-law,  the  Bey.  Under  the  new 
name  of  Selim,  he  applied  for  a  commis¬ 
sion  in  the  militia  of  the  district — to  put 
into  English  form  the  spirit  of  his  re¬ 
quest.  It  was  scornfully  refused,  and 
Stancho  vanished  for  many  months.  He 
had  good  cause  to  repent  a  desperate 
step,  which  had  not  bettered  his  fortunes 
on  earth,  and  had  forfeited  his  hope  of 
Heaven.  When  next  heard  of,  he  had 
cast  aside  the  turban,  and  was  fighting 
on  the  side  of  Montenegro,  engaged,  as 
usual,  in  a  war  with  Turkey.  He  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  the  field.  But 
there  were  many  Herzegovinian  volun¬ 
teers  in  the  army  of  Tchernagora.  One 
of  them  recognized  Stancho,  who 
promptly  cut  him  down.  But  the  secret 
was  out.  In  consideration  of  his  ser¬ 
vices  the  mountaineers  spared  his  life, 
but  they  dismissed  him. 

There  is  no  race  of  men  so  dangerous 
as  the  fighting  Sclav,  the  Montenegrin, 
the  Bosnian,  the  Herzegovinian,  the 
Croat.  Austria  knows  too  bitterly  what 
a  terrible  antagonist  is  the  civilized 
Dalmatian  when  he  takes  up  arms.  It 
these  wilder  peoples  ever  had  a  char¬ 
acter  resembling  the  Russ  and  Serb  and 
Bulgar,  circumstances  have  transformed 
them.  The  contrast  now  is  striking. 
Quick  of  intelligence  but  stubborn,  cun¬ 
ning  though  fearless,  patient  though  ex¬ 
citable,  the  mountain  Sclav  is  a  very  in¬ 


carnation  of  man  the  perfected  wild  beast. 
Under  a  mask  of  soldierly  frankness  he 
is  perversely  treacherous,  as  a  rule,  but 
also  he  is  bound  to  the  death  by  his  own 
shibboleths  if  one  knew  them.  Pity 
does  not  move  him  ;  his  brain  is  cool 
while  his  passions  blaze  to  madness. 
And  he  has  the  physical  advantages 
which  give  his  character  full  play.  Gen¬ 
erally  tall,  often  gigantic,  he  is  always 
strong,  for  none  but  the  vigorous  sur¬ 
vive.  His  features  are  handsome,  his 
eyes,  of  palish  blue  or  amber-yellow, 
have  the  keen  look  fitting  to  a  warrior. 
A  long  fair  mustache  up-curled  hides 
his  stern  mouth  ;  his  bearing  is  martial, 
and  his  stride  full  of  arrogant  self- 
confidence.  Though  rough  with  his 
fellows,  a  man  of  the  upper  class  is 
superbly  courteous  to  the  stranger.  And 
a  manly  costume  sets  off  every  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Let  no  one  think  this  description 
exaggerated.  I  am  acquainted  with  many 
countries  and  many  peoples.  I  could 
name  more  than  one  race  of  giants 
bigger  than  the  mountain  Sclav,  though 
readers  acquainted  with  that  family 
might  be  inclined  to  doubt.  I  could 
name  people  as  insanely  brave  and  even 
more  ferocious,  but  there  is  none  which 
in  all  respects  so  thoroughly,  so  pict¬ 
uresquely,  embodies  the  spirit  of  human 
savagery.  Terrible,  indeed,  is  the  man 
of  this  race  who  becomes  desperate. 

Stancho  yielded  to  his  longings  and 
went  home  ;  he  reached  the  hut  un¬ 
noticed,  under  his  Montenegrin  dress. 
Old  Michaeloudovitch  was  absent,  and 
the  mother  disowned  him.  He  refused 
to  leave,  claiming  his  position  in  the 
family  ;  some  village  women  overheard 
the  dispute.  Luckily  for  Stancho,  the 
men  were  all  at  work,  but  these  stalwart 
matrons  set  upon  the  renegade,  dis¬ 
armed  him,  drove  him  forth  with  blows 
and  stones.  A  rude  ’antagonist  is  the 
woman  of  those  parts,  graceful  though 
her  costume.  She  has  broad  shoulders 
and  sturdy  limbs  ;  she  has  seen  battle, 
and  much  worse  than  that.  What  virt¬ 
ues  remain  are  not  those  belonging  to 
her  sex. 

Bruised,  disgraced,  delirious  with 
rage,  Stancho  pushed  through  the 
woods.  Climbing  upward,  he  crossed 
the  bridle-path  which  led  from  the  vil¬ 
lage  to  the  castle.  A  girl  was  descend- 


ing — one  of  the  Christian  maidens  whom 
the  Bey’s  young  wife  kept  with  her.  In 
days  gone  by  there  had  been  love  pas¬ 
sages  between  Stancho  and  this  damsel. 
She  recognized  her  former  suitor,  and 
ran  back  full  speed.  He  overtook  and 
seized  her  ;  she  would  not  listen,  but 
screamed  for  help  ;  in  the  brute  madness 
of  his  fury,  Stancho  lifted  her  and 
dashed  her  with  all  his  strength  against 
a  tree. 

When  the  poor  creature  regained  her 
senses,  maimed  for  life,  she  repeated 
his  wild  threat  of  smashing  every  soul 
that  lived  in  his  native  village  as  he  had 
smashed  her.  It  caused  some  alarm, 
and  the  sentries  at  night  were  doubled  ; 
but  Herzegovinians  are  used  to  carry 
menace  of  this  sort  lightly.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  of  peril  and  carelessness  is  that 
they  are  used  to.  Talking  once  with 
Buko  Petrovitch  about  the  probability 
of  an  insurrection  before  the  late 
troubles  arose,  the  Montenegrin  gen¬ 
eral  said  to  me  :  ”  It  will  happen,  not 
because  the  people  are  oppressed,  but 
because  life  is  too  quiet,  the  Austrian 
police  too  active  in  protecting  them. 
Herzegovinians  like  to  protect  them¬ 
selves.” 

Time  passed  on,  and  nothing  was 
heard  of  Stancho  ;  the  extra  precau¬ 
tions  were  withdrawn.  Two  years  after¬ 
ward  a  band  of  brigands  fell  upon  the 
village,  murdered  all  who  could  not 
escape,  men,  women,  children,  and  fired 
it.  Michaeloudovitch  and  his  wife  had 
died  meanwhile,  but  the  second  son 
perished  with  all  his  family.  At  morn¬ 
ing  the  Bey  ptirsued,  with  what  force 
he  could  gather.  The  brigands  were 
numerous,  Turks,  Pomaks,  broken 
Montenegrins,  blacks,  ruffians  of  the 
deepest  dye,  well  armed.  Upon  the 
second  day  Stancho  sent  a  message, 
announcing  he  would  stand  at  a  certain 
place.  But,  as  the  pursuers  threaded  a 
defile,  they  were  suddenly  overwhelmed. 
The  Bey  escaped.  Urged  by  the  desire 
of  vengeance,  and  by  a  wife  of  the  true 
savage  stock,  he  gave  himself  wholly  to 
the  task  of  hunting  down  these  mur¬ 
derers,  with  no  conspicuous  success, 
however.  Brigands  were  killed  from 
time  to  time  ;  some  were  captured  and 
tormented,  but  Stancho’s  exploits  were 
audacious,  and  won  him  a  legendary 
fame  from  a  harassed  but  sympathetic 


peasantry.  Recruits  poured  to  his 
band. 

The  cross  had  been  saved.  It  was 
taken  to  the  castle,  and  set  in  the 
private  apartments  of  the  lady.  Some 
considerable  time  after  the  destruction  of 
his  village,  the  Bey  learned  from  his 
spies  where  Stancho  would  be  found  on 
a  given  night.  Relying  on  the  informa¬ 
tion,  he  set  forth  with  his  armed  re¬ 
tainers,  leaving  but  a  score  of  men  in 
garrison.  At  midnight  the  castle  was 
alarmed,  sentries  fired  and  shouted, 
there  was  scuffling  at  the  parapet.  In 
a  few  moments  the  corridors  rang  with 
a  clash  of  arms,  a  tread  of  hurrying 
feet,  the  screams  of  the  butchered,  the 
yells  of  the  victorious,  the  splintering  of 
doors.  The  women  servants  sleeping 
near  fled  to  their  mistress  ;  she  stood 
knife  in  hand,  white  and  panting,  but 
firm  of  soul.  Death  was  present  in  that 
little  group  of  girls,  not  threatening 
themselves  alone. 

Stancho  appeared  in  the  doorway, 
wearing  the  fez  and  a  wisp  of  Broussa 
silk  around  it  ;  half  a  score  of  eager, 
pushing  ruffians  behind  him  were  kept 
back  by  the  outstretched  handjar.  “  No 
one  shall  harm  you  !”  he  said.  “I  re¬ 
main  here  !” 

His  followers  dispersed  about  the 
room,  forcing  chests,  casting  out  em¬ 
broideries  and  linen,  jewelry  and  pre¬ 
cious  things.  Stancho  looking  round, 
observed  the  cross  upon  a  bracket, 
stepped  forward,  and  took  it  in  his 
hand. 

“  The  charm  did  not  protect  our 
village,”  he  said,  smiling  fiercely,  ”  and 
it  has  not  protected  your  castle,  sister  ! 
Better  to  trust  a  sharp  sword  and  a 
steady  pistol,  whether  we  be  Christian 
or.  Pomak  !” 

His  sister  had  quietly  crept  up  beside 
him.  She  snatched  a  pistol  at  his  waist 
and  fired  point-blank,  a  few  inches  from 
his  heart.  The  men  around  sprang  ^ 
her,  but  with  a  trembling  hand  Stancho 
beat  them  back.  He  sat  upon  a  rifled 
chest,  drew  his  other  pistol,  and  sound¬ 
ed  it  with  the  chased  silver  ramrod. 
Pale  and  shivering  involuntarily,  he 
thought  awhile  ;  then  stooped  to  pick 
up  an  embroidered  handkerchief,  wrap¬ 
ped  the  cross  therein,  and  silently  laid 
it  down.  , 

Meanwhile  the  brigands  had  collected 
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all  the  plitnder  of  that  apartment.  They 
did  not  trouble  the  women,  for  by  other 
means  they  probably  knew  where  treas¬ 
ure  lay.  Laughing  and  hallooing,  as  is 
the  nature  of  the  Sclav  triumphant,  they 
noisily  filed  out,  carrying  their  bundles. 
Stancho  rose  and  followed,  taking  the 
cross.  Without  a  word  he  left  his 
sister.  The  dull,  firm  tread  of  his 
sandalled  feet  was  smothered  in  a  wilder 
burst  of  cries  and  yells  outside, 
t  Horrible  w'ork  was  doing  there,  but 
the  Bey’s  wife  gave  no  heed.  She  threw 
on  her  clothes,  and  was  ready  in  a 
moment.  ‘‘  Listen,  you  girls  !  If  I 
miss  my  lord  in  the  forest,  tell  him 
that  these  Pomaks  stay  at  Radomir  to¬ 
morrow  !  They  said  so  !” 

“  I  will  go  with  you,  hanoum  !” 
“  And  I  !”  And  1  !”  they  cried.  But 
the  mistress  did  not  stay  to  hear.  Tak¬ 
ing  a  key,  she  passed  into  the  dusky 
corridor,  treading  carefully,  less  for  fear 
of  stepping  in  the  blood  than  of  slipping 
and  so  raising  an  alarm,  gained  a  secret 
stair,  and  reached  the  woods  by  an  un¬ 
guarded  postern. 

Upon  the  following  day,  toward  after¬ 
noon,  the  brigands  were  securely  sleep¬ 
ing.  After  a  long  night  march  they  had 
breakfasted  copiously  with  their  friends 
of  Radomir.  A  line  of  pickets,  with 
sentries  thrown  tar  in  advance,  protected 
them.  One  of  them,  retiring  at  the 
double,  announced  suspicious  move¬ 
ments  in  his  front.  While  the  picket 
dispersed  for  observation,  a  messenger 
ran  to  alarm  the  main  body.  He  passed 
along  the  village  street  toward  head¬ 
quarters,  summoning  the  sleepers  as  he 
went,  and  sent  a  comrade  raising  the 
same  cry  from  the  other  side.  All  the 
brigands  started  to  their  arms  and  mus¬ 
tered,  but  the  captain  was  not  to  be 
found.  His  share  of  loot,  his  arms, 
were  there,  but  no  Selim  Effendi,  Per¬ 
plexed  and  angry  they  set  forth  on  their 
^reat,  under  command  of  the  lieu¬ 
tenant.  But  from  every  road  came 
warnings  of  danger,  and  the  band  broke 
into  small  parties,  to  make  their  way 
through  the  tangled  woods.  A  rendez¬ 
vous  was  named,  but  few  reached  it. 
Till  evening  the  fight  went  on,  and  this 
redoubtable  corps  of  banditti  ceased  to 
trouble  any  more.  But  Selim  Effendi 
was  not  (discovered  either  among  the 


slain  or  tne  prisoners.  And  his  few 
comrades  who  got  through  looked  for 
him  vainly. 

That  miraculous  escape,  when  a  load¬ 
ed  pistol  was  discharged  at  his  very 
heart,  suddenly  aroused  the  superstition, 
and  a  better  feeling  than  superstition, 
of  his  early  years.  Holding  the  cross 
he  was  preserved  from  certain  death. 
He  took  it  as  a  first,  last  chance  of 
Heaven’s  mercy.  With  the  instinct  of 
a  Sclav,  Stancho  kept  his  secret,  direct¬ 
ed  the  midnight  march  as  usual,  the 
portioning  of  the  booty.  So  soon  as 
the  grumblings  and  muttenngs  of  the 
band,  perfunctory  on  such  occasions, 
had  subsided,  when  all  was  still  he 
crept  away  with  nothing  but  his  clothes 
and  the  cross,  still  enveloped  in  its 
napkin.  Behind  the  first  bush  he  threw 
away  his  fez,  and  stamped  ui>on  it. 
The  distant  peal  of  musketry  all  the 
afternoon  told  him  of  another  serious 
peril  from  which  good  angels  had  pre¬ 
served  him.  At  the  nearest  monastery 
Stancho  took  asylum,  and  there  so  pun¬ 
ished  his  guilty  flesh  that  the  monks 
declared  him  a  saint.  Some  of  the 
brethren  had  near  as  much  cause  for 
penitence. 

It  was  years  afterward  that  he  passed 
through  Ragusa,  in  the  robe  of  an 
orthodox  monk,  on  his  way  to  Jeru¬ 
salem.  A  vague  tradition  was  still  ex¬ 
tant,  which  recalled  his  burning  eyes 
and  long  flaxen  beard  dashed  with  gray. 
What  impulse  led  him  to  deposit  his 
cross  where  it  would  not  be  duly 
honored  is  a  mystery.  He  never  re¬ 
turned  from  the  pilgrimage.  Fanatics 
of  his  stamp  often  vanish  on  that  road. 
They  start  without  money,  they  take 
what  they  need  under  a  plea,  honestly 
advanced,  of  their  sacred  character. 
They  insult  the  Moslem,  and  they 
quarrel  with  all  Christians  who  differ 
from  their  views.  It  seems  a  paradox, 
but  on  reflection  one  perceives  it  true, 
that  if  the  lands  they  traverse  were  more 
civilized  the  proportion  which  reached 
the  holy  shrines  would  be  very  much 
smaller  than  it  is. 

That  is  the  legend  attaching  to  my 
cross.  I  have  filled  up  outlines,  but 
added  nothing  to  the  incidents  which 
Spero  transmitted  in  a  few  brief  sen¬ 
tences. — Belgravia. 
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“  A  PARAMOUR,”  said  Krancis  Flute, 
the  bellows-mender,  “  is,  God  bless  us  ! 
a  thing  of  naught.”  That  was  explana¬ 
tion  enough  for  the  bellows-mender  and 
for  his  Athenian  comrades.  A  mysteri¬ 
ous,  unseen,  unmeasured  essence,  whose 
personality  it  were  impious  to  deny,  but 
whose  form  and  character  it  were  equally 
impious  to  pry  into.  We  have  all  a  pity¬ 
ing  smile  for  the  easy  convictions  of 
these  clowns — for  the  simple  way  in 
which  they  were  content  to  let  a  word 
pass  into  the  region  of  weird  unhallowed 
terms,  which  it  is  hardly  lawful  for  a 
man  to  utter,  while  they  never  thought 
of  finding  out  what  it  really  meant. 

Yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  accept¬ 
ance  as  a  mysterious  belief  of  a  matter 
which  it  might  cost  a  little  trouble  to  in* 
vestigate,  is  not  uncommon  among  per¬ 
sons  laying  claim  to  higher  intelligence 
than  was  possessed  by  Flute  and  his  as¬ 
sociates.  Persistent  iteration  will,  even 
in  these  enlightened  days,  cause  men  to 
receive  articles  of  social  faith  of  which 
they  can  give  no  account,  and  which 
they  rather  take  on  trust  than  trouble 
themselves  to  look  into.  Mr.  Tulliver, 
of  ”  The  .Mill  on  the  Floss,”  laid  it 
down  that  there  is  no  harm  in  thrashing 
a  “  raskill  ”  ;  and  did  not  imagine  it 
possible  that  there  might  be  two  opin¬ 
ions  as  to  whether  the  man  whom  he 
had  thrashed  was  a  ”  raskill  ”  or  not. 
He,  honest  man,  had  been  quite  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  voice  of  his  gossips  that 
Wakem,  as  a  “  raskill,”  was  hors  lU  la 
loi ;  and  he  died  in  the  belief  that  the 
outlawry  was  not  confined  to  this  world. 

greater  than  Mr.  Tulliver — namely, 
the  learned  Dr.  Johnson — seems  to  have 
taken  a  great  many  things  for  granted 
only  because  he  had  heard  them  affirmed 
in  his  youth. 

The  same  indolent  credulity  which 
characterizes  some  individuals  may  also 
be  observed  in  sections — sometimes  in 
large  sections — of  communities.  Hence 
it  comes  about,  as  may  be  supposed, 
that  we  find  so  many  men,  with  ample 
capacity  for  examining  the  grounds  of 
their  belief  if  they  should  choose  to  do 
so,  speaking  of  the  many  and  grievous 


wrongs  which  England  has  done  to  Ire¬ 
land,  as  if  these  were  proved  by  the 
strongest  evidence.  They  have  received 
the  belief,  no  doubt,  because  Irish  ora¬ 
tors  delight,  and  for  long  have  delight¬ 
ed,  in  vaguely  proclaiming  the  cruel  and 
tyrannical  acts  of  Great  Britain,  without 
ever  specifying  what  those  acts  are. 
Now  it  is  carrying  docility  of  conviction 
somewhat  to  excess,  to  be  persuaded  on 
mere  assertion  of  the  so  great  offences 
of  ourselves  or  of  our  forefathers.  Our 
character  as  a  people  is  worth  taking 
better  care  of  than  this. 

Many,  without  doubt,  must  have  ex¬ 
amined  :  but  it  is  almost  certain  that 
none  ever  discovered  in  what  the  wrongs 
consisted,  for  none  have  ever  reported 
discoveries  on  the  subject.  It  would 
puzzle,  probably,  the  most  ingenious 
accuser  to  set  forth  in  clear  language  the 
evil  that  we  have  done  either  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  or  in  times  past.  If  this  be  so, 
if  a  clear  indictment  cannot  be  framed, 
the  charge  against  us  will  be  of  but  little 
value.  It  did  very  well  for  Burke  to 
speak  of  Taste  as  a  delicate  and  aerial 
faculty  which  will  not  bear  the  chains  of 
a  definition  ;  but  a  delicate  aerial  and 
undehnable  charge  against  a  nation 
ought  not  surely  to  be  of  any  account. 

It  is  notoriously  true  that  from  the 
commencement  of  the  century  which  is 
now  growing  old,  the  acts  and  senti¬ 
ments  of  Britain  toward  Ireland  have  all 
been  benevolent.  There  have  been  con¬ 
tinued  removals  of  disabilities,  conces¬ 
sions  to  Irish  demands,  and  deferences 
to  Irish  feeling.  Britain  has  not  stopped 
short  after  giving  what  she  could  justly 
and  honestly  bestow,  but  she  has  arbi¬ 
trarily  confiscated  the  property  of  un¬ 
offending  persons  to  create  a  fund  with 
which  to  gratify  Irish  malcontents.  In 
this  latter  offering  she  acted  toward  them 
as  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  have  since 
lately  acted  toward  Great  Britain  :  they 
were  minded  to  pay  0,000  of  the  in¬ 
demnity  which  they  had  agreed  to  pay 
her,  so  they  robbed  the  tribes  that  had 
been  friendly  to  her,  and  laid  some  of 
the  spoil  at  her  feet.  Yet,  though  Brit¬ 
ain  followed  a  course  which  was  dishon- 
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est,  and  otherwise  ill-advised,  to  stop 
the  mouths  of  blatant  Irishmen,  none 
can  deny  that  she  did  it  with  the  sincer- 
est  wish  to  appease  their  hatred,  and 
convince  them  of  her  good-will.  It  is 
impossible  to  point  to  any  action  of  hers 
that  can  reasonably  be  called  recent, 
which  has  been  dictated  by  vindictive¬ 
ness,  spite,  or  even  severity  toward  Ire¬ 
land,  however  great  may  have  been  the 
provocation  which  she  received  from 
thence.  Neither  is  she  yet  tired  of  do¬ 
ing,  at  cost  to  herself,  such  kindnesses 
as  may  be  likely  to  prove  benefits  ;  she 
is  eager,  if  there  be  a  real  grievance  un¬ 
redressed,  or  a  gift  which  she  can  pru¬ 
dently  bestow,  to  offer  it  in  testimony 
of  her  amicable  disposition. 

Yet  every  one  of  her  advances  has 
been  received  not  only  without  a  gra¬ 
cious  response,  but  literally  with  a  rush 
of  virulence  and  malevolence  greater 
than  what  prevailed  before  it  was  made. 
All  along  the  rancor  has  increased  in 
the  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  gift. 
Now,  after  many  substantial  and  pain¬ 
fully  contrived  oblations,  she  is  greeted 
with  a  fury  of  malignity  and  accusation 
such  as  she  did  not  encounter  in  days 
when  she  had  not  formed  the  wish  to 
conciliate.  Supposing  that  she  has  ever 
been  verily  guilty  concerning  Ireland, 
surely  seventy  or  eighty  years  spent  in 
devising  and  enacting  measures  of  rem¬ 
edy  and  reconciliation  should  have 
caused  the  fury  to  abate  somewhat, 
rather  than  have  inflamed  it  to  incandes¬ 
cence  ! 

It  must  be  a  deep-seated  and  not  very 
respectable  animosity  which  has  only  a 
hyena-like  return  to  make  for  every  at¬ 
tempt  at  propitiation.  And  it  is  a  by 
no  means  magnificent  or  proud  animos¬ 
ity  ;  for  Ireland  takes  care  to  pocket  all 
that  is  presented  to  her,  though  she  rails 
and  snaps  as  her  fingers  close  on  the  do¬ 
nations. 

Britain  asks  in  vain  what  she  has  done 
that  she  should  excite  such  indomitable 
enmity.  Her  position  resembles  that  of 
the  proverbial  Dr.  Fell  ;  she  is  anti¬ 
pathetic  to  the  Irish  community.  But 
this  is  not  all.  Dr.  Fell,  so  far  as  his 
history  is  known,  had  only  to  bear  the 
consciousness  that  he  could  not  excite  a 
kindly  feeling  ;  Britain  has  not  only  this 
knowledge  to  mortify  her,  but  she  is  as¬ 
sailed  by  the  Irish  impracticables  with 


assassinations,  incendiarisms,  and  vio¬ 
lent  demolitions,  in  return  for  amicable 
advances.  Not  antipathy  only  but  sub¬ 
stantial  injury  is  the  response  to  her  hint 
of  peace,  and  to  the  little  present  which 
she  invariably  takes  in  her  hand  when 
entreating  that  the  Irish  hatchet  may  be 
buried.  This  is  the  practical  answer  ; 
but  she  gets  no  verbal  explanation  of 
why  she  is  so  detested,  nor  of  how  her 
enemy  may  be  softened.  It  is  a  Quilp- 
like  disposition  that  she  has  to  deal 
with. 

Some  tell  us  that  it  is  because  Britain 
will  not  grant  Home  Rule  that  Ireland 
is  so  irreconcilable.  But  this  can  hardly 
be  the  solution  of  the  problem,  because 
the  mere  refusal  of  a  demand  which  it 
might  be  ruinous  to  Britain  to  concede, 
though  it  may  cause  disappointment,  can 
scarcely  be  a  cause  of  hatred.  More¬ 
over,  whenever  the  desire  for  this  change 
or  that  has  been  affirmed  by  cunning 
politicians  to  contain  the  secret  of  Ire¬ 
land’s  hostility,  it  has  always  been  found 
that  the  granting  of  that  particular 
change  h-is  in  no  wise  improved  the  sit¬ 
uation,  but  has  rather  added  to  the  old 
grudge  because  the  concession  was  not 
greater.  So  our  friend  Jack  Ginger  and 
his  comrades,  when  they  had  obtained 
half  a  dozen  of  wine  on  credit,  drank  in 
it  bad  luck  to  the  wine-merchant  be¬ 
cause  he  would  not  trust  them  for  a 
dozen. 

Yet  there  must  be  a  cause  for  all  this 
animosity,  say  many  thinking  men  ;  and 
probably  they  say  so  truly,  although 
they  may  not  seek  the  cause  exactly  in 
the  right  direction.  Their  search  is  nar¬ 
rowed  by  the  perpetual  bellowing  about 
grievous  injury  ;  and  they  confine  their 
examination  to  the  conduct  of  Britain, 
trying  to  find  in  it  the  Uterrivm  causa, 
instead  of  scanning  the  whole  horizon 
and  looking  outside  of  Irish  clamor  for 
a  clew.  The  Government  have  been 
notably  purblind  in  thus  approaching 
the  question.  They  boasted  that  they 
would  probe  the  wound,  ascertain  its 
character  and  real  seat,  and  that  they 
would  apply  the  right  remedy.  Yet  so 
far  they  have  only  made  the  disorder 
fifty  times  worse.  Confusion,  under 
their  treatment,  has  become  worse  con¬ 
founded  ;  the  tongue  of  sedition  and  de¬ 
fiance  has  been  whetted  like  that  of  a 
serpent  ;  if  the  Irish  threatened  us  with 
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whips  before  the  late  messages  of  peace 
were  framed,  they  assail  us  with  scor¬ 
pions  now,  after  that  we  have  tendered 
our  amende.  Government  has  signally 
failed,  and  why  ?  Because  they  persist¬ 
ed  in  believing  that  there  was  really 
some  heinous  offence,  and  in  trying  to 
discover  it.  They  stumbled  at  that 
stumbling-stone.  It  is  congenial  to  their 
disposition  to  proclaim  Britain  in  the 
wrong  ;  and,  the  wish  being  thus  father 
to  the  thought,  they  were  the  more  easily 
led  away  from  a  true  scent. 

There  is  something,  no  doubt,  which 
continually  brings  out  the  ferocity — no 
measured  ferocity — of  the  Irish  nature. 
The  Irishman  has  got  a  raw  which  keeps 
him  forever  infuriated.  He  probably 
understands  his  own  disorder  as  little  as 
our  Government  does.  He  must  vent 
his  fury  somewhere,  and  he  discharges 
it  upon  tame,  fawning  Britain.  ‘‘  Maga” 
has  not  left  it  till  to-day  to  state  where, 
in  her  opinion,  the  Irish  shoe  pinches. 
We  have  not  grown  sapient  after  the 
event.  We  stated  long  ago  that  the  real 
Irish  disease  is  poverty.  Irish  habits 
are  such,  that  even  on  a  generous  soil 
Irish  husbandmen  would  probably  be 
hard  put  to  it  to  live  ;  how  impossible 
then  must  it  be  for  them  to  thrive  on  a 
sterile  glebe  exacerbated  by  a  cruel  cli¬ 
mate  !  Intemperance,  unthrift,  igno¬ 
rance,  laziness,  a  hankering  after  politi¬ 
cal  excitement  and  after  tumult,  a  base 
appetite  for  alms — these  qualities  must 
condemn  the  Irish  peasant  to  squalor 
and  misery  ;  but  unfortunately  they  do 
not  render  him  insensible  to  the  well¬ 
doing  of  his  more  thrifty  neighbor. 
Though  he  will  not  himself  be  steady  or 
industrious,  he  can  view  with  deadly 
envy  the  Scotch  or  English  hind  v-ho 
keeps  above  the  world  by  hard-handed 
industry  and  inflexible  application.  The 
competence  of  a  decent  community  acts 
on  him  like  a  red  rag  on  a  bull,  and 
sends  him  howling  to  gunpowder  and 
dynamite,  and  the  commission  of  cold¬ 
blooded  cruelties  that  a  Mohawk  or  a 
Zulu  would  with  horror  put  far  from 
.  him.  As  undeserving  Cain  rose  upon 
his  favored  brothei  and  slew  him,  so 
will  the  reckless  Irishman  nourish  ever 
a  deadly  hatred  against,  and  wreak  a 
fearful  vengeance  upon,  those  who  dare 
to  be  more  thrifty  than  himself.  We 
once  more  invite  our  countrymen  to 
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think  seriously  on  this  view  of  the 
matter. 

Assuming  now  that  poverty  is  the  real 
disease,  or  the  root  of  all  the  diseases, 
let  us  examine  how  these  diseases  are 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  social  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Irishmen.  Irishmen  are  the 
persistent  opponents  of  all  improvement 
of  their  native  land.  The  arts  by  which 
mere  manual  labor  may  be  superseded 
or  made  more  productive  they  scare 
from  them  as  if  they  were  abominations. 
Men  of  science,  speculators,  inventors, 
capitalists,  though  they  would  seem  to 
be  needed  in  Ireland  as  much  as  in  any 
undeveloped  region  in  the  world,  dare 
not  exercise  their  professions  there  on 
pain  of  death  or  ruin  on  the  first  occa¬ 
sion  when  they  may  find  themselves  (it 
matters  not  whether  innocently  or  other¬ 
wise)  out  of  harmony  with  Irish  preju¬ 
dices  and  jealousies.  Sanitary  improve¬ 
ments  and  “  the  resources  of  civiliza¬ 
tion”  are  viewed  with  intense  disappro¬ 
bation.  Thus  the  tendency  would  seem 
to  be  to  keep  behind  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  while  hating  and  envying  the  rest 
of  the  world  for  getting  in  advance  of 
Ireland.  In  their  frantic  fury  our 
Hibernian  neighbors  destroy  property 
mercilessly,  and  are  at  immense, pains  to 
prevent  the  field  from  yielding  its  in¬ 
crease.  Harvests,  growing  crops,  farm¬ 
ing  stock,  are  destroyed  as  readily  and 
as  cruelly  as  human  life.  Even  the  rich 
man’s  luxuries,  which  are  a  means  of 
giving  employment  to  the  poor  and  of 
distributing  monev,  are  driven  away  as 
if  they  were  ruinous  inventions.  Inter¬ 
dicting  the  hunting  must  have  greatly 
impoverished  many  districts  that  already 
were  poor  enough  ! 

Now,  if  we  are  right  in  viewing  pov¬ 
erty  as  the  groundwork  of  Ireland’s 
troubles,  it  is  clear  that  tendencies  and 
practices  such  as  have  been  described, 
must  greatly  aggravate  the  ill  condition 
of  things,  and  by  consequence  increase 
the  discontent  and  swell  the  clamor 
against  England’s  wrong-doing.  Every¬ 
thing  is  being  done  to  intensify  the  dis¬ 
ease.  One  may  learn  from  a  discussion 
which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  before  Easter,  that  some  honor¬ 
able  members  are,  a  little  late  in  the 
day,  beginning  to  have  their  visions 
somewhat  cleared  as  to  this  matter. 
The  discussion  alluded  to  was  as  to  the 
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possibility  of  attracting  capital  toward 
Ireland.  Alas  !  the  handling  of  such  a 
design  in  that  assetnbl)',  though  not  in* 
tended  as  such,  was  in  fact  the  severest 
irony  !  For  in  whatever  degree  Irish 
wrong-headedness  and  perversity  may 
have  been  instrumental  in  scaring  away 
capital  from  Ireland,  the  action  of  the 
legislature  has  been  a  thousand  times 
more^detrimental  in  the  same  direction. 
The  legislature  confiscated  capital  by 
transferring  the  property  of  landlords  to 
their  tenants,  thus  not  only  taking  from 
capital  the  protection  of  the  law,  but 
actually  making  the  law  its  most  formid¬ 
able  dispellant.  What  Whittington’s 
cat  was  to  the  rats  and  mice,  that  is  the 
fear  of  confiscation  to  capital.  The 
State,  by  that  ill-advised  act,  set  its  seal 
to  the  Irishman’s  infatuation  and  folly. 
The  intention  may  have  been,  that  the 
confiscation  should  be  special  and  ex¬ 
ceptional  ;  but  it  has  been  inflicted 
once,  and  no  promise  or  protestation 
will  cure  the  dread  that  it  may  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  again  if  temporary  relief  from 
strong  pressure  may  be  obtained  there¬ 
by.  Your  sensitive  plant  does  not  shrink 
from  the  touch  more  certainly  than  your 
capitalist  avoids  the  spoiler,  whether 
legal  or  illegal.  The  sages  in  the  Com¬ 
mons  may  advise  a  long  time  before 
they  will  attract  capital  toward  Ireland. 
They  should  have  thought  a  little  more 
seriously  of  how  they  were  influencing 
capital  three  years  ago. 

According,  then,  to  this  course  of  re¬ 
flection,  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  those 
who  from  England  govern  Ireland,  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  increase  Irish  pov- 
-erty — that  is  to  say,  Irish  discontent, 
and  Irish  rancor  against  England. 

We  have  not  yet,  as  we  find,  run  over 
all  the  unpromising  circumstances  of  the 
case.  For  some  little  time  certain  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  exasperated  and  alarmed  at  the 
horrible  and  wholesale  destruction  which 
the  Irish  have  been  attempting  and 
threatening  on  this  side  the  Channel — 
indignant,  too,  at  the  attitude  of  the 
Government,  which  is  so  little  careful 
of  innocent  p>ersons  and  so  tolerant  of 
and  indulgent  to  criminals — have  coun¬ 
selled  us  to  ward  off  the  danger,  and  in 
some  sort  to  punish  the  criminals,  by 
refusing  employment  to  Irishmen  in  gen¬ 
eral.  We  cannot  dispute  the  assertion 
that  many  Irishmen,  by  connecting  them¬ 


selves  with  murder-societies  and  rings 
confederated  for  purposes  of  wholesale 
destruction,  have  justly  earned  this  retri¬ 
bution.  But  to  indiscriminately  inflict 
it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unad- 
visable.  It  would  give  some  color  to 
the  Irish  complaint  of  England’s  as¬ 
perity  toward  Irishmen,  which  it  is  not 
desirable  to  give.  Worse  than  this,  it 
would  sooner  or  later  cause  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  Irishmen  at  present  profitably 
employed  in  Great  Britain  to  regurgitate 
on  their  native  pandemonium,  where 
there  are  too  many  mouths  already.  The 
result  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  a  griev¬ 
ous  famine.  At  the  least  it  would  be  a 
desolating  poverty,  and  we  have  said 
what,  in  our  opinion,  Irish  poverty  en¬ 
genders.  Our  utmost  patience  ought  to 
possess  us  against  thus  answering  Irish 
outrage.  If  the  Governmeni  will  not 
do  their  duty  either  to  the  peaceful  or 
to  the  turbulent,  there  are  ways  of  put¬ 
ting  pressure  on  them  better  than  through 
the  sides  of  the  Irish.  And  no  Irish¬ 
man  wno  may  have  left  the  land  of  blood 
and  terror  in  which  he  was  born  should 
by  any  means  be  forced  back  to  it. 

A  sound  policy  would  operate  in  quite 
the  opposite  direction  to  this,  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  diminish  the  number  of  mouths 
dependent  for  food  on  the  poor  soil  and 
the  thriftless  husbandry.  Emigration 
would  seem  to  be  the  only  remedy  left 
after  the  most  ill-judged  legislation  that 
has  been  enacted.  Opportunities  for 
it  ought  to  be  freely  given  :  if  they 
should  be  used,  the  pressure  of  want 
may  to  some  extent  be  relieved,  and 
there  may  be  some  cessation  of  crime 
and  of  the  trumpeting  of  the  wrongs 
done  by  England.  It  has  also  been  sug¬ 
gested  that,  although  there  be  no  hope 
of  private  capital  flowing  toward  Ire¬ 
land,  yet  something  may  be  done  to  cre¬ 
ate  employment  by  the  expenditure  of 
public  moneys  there.  But  it  must  de¬ 
pend  on  circumstances  whether  public 
money  laid  out  in  national  works,  or  so- 
called  national  works,  may  prove  a  boon. 
If  the  works  designed  should  be  of  real 
public  advantage,  ^and  be  prosecuted 
with  zeal  and  in  good  earnest,  with  a 
view  to  future  utility,  they  may  be  effica¬ 
cious  in  soothing  discontent.  The  Ord¬ 
nance  survey  of  Ireland  was  a  work  of 
this  description.  The  Governments  of 
the  period  desired  to  have  it  accom- 
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pHshed,  and  their  officers  looked  sharply 
to  its  progress.  It  was  worked  princi¬ 
pally  by  Irishmen,  and  in  the  main  it 
was  well  and  economically  carried  out, 
furnishing  while  it  lasted  employment, 
and  instruction  too,  to  many  thousand 
persons.  The  discipline  was  strict,  and 
it  was  always  insisted  that  the  worth  of 
all  that  was  paid  for  labor  should  be 
yielded  by  the  workmen  If  works  of 
equal  utility  could  be  similarly  carried 
out,  they  might  be  very  serviceable. 
But  we  have  no  opinion  of  works  set  on 
foot  merely  to  give  employment  to  a 
number  of  people.  These  do  not  amount 
to  much  more  than  simple  almsgiving. 
To  make  harbors  and  warehouses  in 
places  where  there  is  not  the  slightest 
prospect  of  a  trade  springing  up,  would 
be  worse  than  useless.  Encouragement 
of  fisheries  might  perhaps  be  of  happier 
result  ;  but,  whatever  may  be  done,  the 
full  tale  of  labor  should  be.exacted  for 
every  payment. 

When  all  shall  have  been  done  that 
the  Government  can  do  with  public 
moneys,  the  great  problem  may  have 
been  postponed,  but  it  will  not  have 
been  solved.  A  Minister  not  too  vain 
and  obstinate  to  confess  an  error,  and 
sufficiently  heroic  to  reverse  the  engines 
of  the  State,  might  possibly,  by  acting 
with  great  decision,  remove  the  dread 
suspicion  which  now  exists  of  possible 
confiscation,  and  to  some  extent  smooth 
the  way  for  the  much-desired  return  of 
capital.  He  might,  out  of  the  public 
purse,  compensate  Irish  landlords  for 
the  rents  which  have  been  taken  from 
them,  and  for  the  tenant-right  which  has 
been  created  at  their  expense.  Restitu¬ 
tion  like  this  would  be  the  best  possible 
guarantee  that  the  thought  of  confisca¬ 
tion  is  dead  and  buried.  And  if,  at  the 
same  time,  the  laws  were  earnestly  put 
in  force  so  as  to  protect  property,  there 
might  be  some  chance  of  a  favorable 
reaction.  But  no  half  measure  will  do 
this  ;  the  further  seizure  of  property 
must  be  entirely  eliminated  from  men’s 
minds  by  the  fulness  and  sincerity  of 
the  amende  to  the  landlords. 

The  great  success  of  4he  Crimes  Act 
is  a  proof  of  the  direction  in  which  Gov¬ 
ernment  ought  to  make  its  power  felt. 
Such  an  Act  will  never  of  itself  cure  the 
insane  hostility  which  Irishmen  cherish 
toward  Britain  ;  but  it  will  restrain  out¬ 


rage  within  bounds,  and  so  keep  the 
ground  prepared  for  the  introduction  of 
salutary  influences— and  influences,  to 
be  salutary  in  Ireland,  must  tend  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  demand  for  labor,  and  to  introduce 
money  as  wages,  not  as  doles.  Nobody, 
it  is  presumed,  imagines  in  these  days 
that  force  can  be  a  perfect  remedy  for 
even  so  mad  and  irrational  a  movement 
as  the  Irish  Jacquerie  against  Great 
Britain  and  against  the  laws  ;  but  force 
may  at  least  protect  peaceably-disposed 
subjects,  which  some  Governments  might 
think  a  more  urgent  duty  than  giving 
the  rein  to  criminals,  and  making  trea¬ 
ties  with  them.  We  will  take  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  definition  of  the  proper  object 
with  which  to  use  force — viz.,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  misguided  insurgents  from  in¬ 
juring  themselves,  as  you  put  madmen 
into  strait-waistcoats.  But  in  the  doing 
of  only  this  the  supremacy  of  law  may 
be  vindicated,  and  a  great  moral  lesson 
be  conveyed. 

It  might  calm  the  impatience  of  those 
who  are  so  much  disposed  to  boycott 
the  Irish  in  England,  and  it  might  prove 
a  most  wholesome  safeguard,  if  the  Legis¬ 
lature  would  pass  an  Act  attaching  the 
penalty  of  death  to  using  or  supplying 
explosive  substances  for  unlawful  pur¬ 
poses  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Some  protection  is  manifestly  wanted, 
for  it  is  absurd  that  the  lives  of  citizens 
great  and  small,  and  the  public  build¬ 
ings  and  merchandise  of  the  nation, 
should  not  be  fenced  as  strongly  as  is 
possible  against  the  acts  of  miscreants 
who  are  more  bent  upon  unprovoked 
destruction  than  the  Thugs  of  India, 
and  more  able  to  effect  it  wholesale 
through  the  discoveries  of  modern  sci¬ 
ence.  Our  Thugs  do  not  hesitate  to 
plot  the  destruction  of  our  people  in 
groups  and  masses  :  why  should  the  law 
be  at  all  squeamish  about  taking  the  lives 
of  the  wantonly  cruel  Thugs  ?  A  dozen 
or  so  of  them  hanged  off  at  early  morn¬ 
ing  would  not  create  an  irremediable 
void  in  society,  and  might  probably  have 
the  effect  of  moderating  the  resort  to 
explosives. 

We  have  worked  the  sentimental  vein 
and  the  blood-guiltiness  of  Britain  to  a 
most  serious  extent  without  effecting  the 
least  improvement,  but  rather  with  an 
exasperation  of  the  complaint  and  the 
creation  of  a  condition  which  is  likely 
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to  make  the  complaint  permanent. 
Those  among  us  who  were  the  most  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  chorus  about  wrongs  must 
have  begun  to  see  by  this  time  that  they 
have  not  been  on  the  right  track.  They 
must  perceive  that,  if  they  would  pass 
their  own  days  in  quiet,  they  must  hold 
down  Irish  insurrection  and  crime  with 
a  firm  hand  ;  and  that,  if  they  would  do 
lasting  good  to  Ireland,  they  must  begin 
by  again  respecting,  and  by  giving  proof 
that  they  respect,  the  rights  of  property. 

This  is  not  the  whole  secret  of  healing 
the  Irish  sore — but  it  is*a  secret  without 
the  knowledge  of  which  the  sore  will 
never  be  healed. 

OUR  FASHION  OF  PENITENTIAL  PSAL¬ 
MODY. 

There  breathes  at  this  moment,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  many  a  Briton  with  soul  so 
dead  that  he  is  ready  to  denounce,  and 
to  decree  penance  for,  any  acts  of  five 
years  old  and  upward,  done  in  the 
name  of  our  native  land.  Did  Britain 
fight,  or  did  she  forbear  to  fight  ;  did 
she  acquire  territory,  or  did  she  neglect 
to  acquire  it  ;  did  she  gather  the  heathen 
under  her  wing,  or  did  she  leave  them 
to  their  savagery  ;  did  she  ask  for  her 
own,  or  did  she  decline  to  seek  all  that 
was  her  due  ;  did  she  incline  to  the  right 
or  incline  to  the  left  ;  did  she  enrich 
herself  or  impoverish  herself  ;  did  she 
do  or  leave  undone  :  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances  of  a  case  is  needless,  for 
she  was  sure  to  be  wrong.  We,  in  this 
liberal  and  enlightened  period,  have  at 
length  become  alive  to  the  iniquities  and 
transgressions  of  our  predecessors  :  we 
confess  that  all  who  went  before  us  were 
thieves  and  robbers  ;  and,  alas  the  day  ! 
we  bewail  their  grievous  sins,  and  desire 
the  whole  nation  to  sit  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  and  to  purge  itself  from  these 
misdoings  of  the  past  ! 

There  is  so  much  of  the  Maw-worm 
in  this  wail,  it  sounds  so  like  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  upon  the  old  text  of  “  I  likes  to 
be  despised,”  that  many  are  disposed  to 
attribute  it  to  religious  self-abasement. 
We  have,  as  they  say,  a  strong  dash  of 
the  old  Puritans  in  our  blood,  and  all 
this  whining  confession  that  we  have 
sinned,  and  the  more  emphatic  procla¬ 
mation  that  our  fathers  sinned  in  all 
that  they  did,  represent  the  form  which 
Puritan  snivelling  assumes  in  the  nine- 
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teenth  century.  But  they  who  talk  in 
this  way  have  given  surely  but  little  at¬ 
tention  to  the  general  character  of  the 
old  Puritans  as  Englishmen.  As  private 
persons  they  were  ready  enough  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  they  were  miserable  sin¬ 
ners  ;  but  we  can  hardly  accuse  them  of 
having  yielded  themselves  servants  of 
fanatical  drivel  where  their  country  was 
concerned.  During  the  Commonwealth, 
when  they  had  the  upper  hand,  what¬ 
ever  may  have  been  their  shortcomings, 
they  showed  themselves  keenly  alive  to 
the  honor  of  England,  and  allowed  no 
liberty  to  be  taken  with  that.  No  ;  if 
w’e  are  to  look  back  to  those  unsettled 
days,  we  cannot  do  so  without  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  respect  which  England  com¬ 
manded,  and  the  good  name  among  the 
nations  which  ‘^my  Lord  Protector” 
acquired  for  her.  Oliver  endured  no 
slight  from  her  enemies,  and  was  not 
mean  enough  to  desert  her  friends.  Oh 
for  just  the  weight  of  his  little  finger  to 
lay  on  Ireland  just  now  !  It  would  in¬ 
deed  effect  a  transformation  for  the 
better.  • 

Certainly,  then,  if  we  seek  a  pedigree 
for  this  fancy  of  depreciating  our  own 
nation,  we  must  not  trace  it  back  in  the 
direction  of  the  saints  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  If  we  look  only  at  results,  we 
shall  find  a  much  closer  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  the  times  of  the  Merry  Monarch, 
when  the  Dutch  fleet  sailed  up  the 
Thames,  when  England  was  a  worthless 
and  faithless  ally,  and  the  present  times, 
when  we  buy  off  enemies,  take  beatings, 
and  desert  those  who  have  befriended 
us.  Charles  and  his  courtiers  did  not, 
as  we  are  aware,  snuffle  about  blood- 
guiltiness  to  veil  their  poltroonery  ;  but 
it  comes  to  much  the  same  thing  to  us 
whether  we  are  dishonored  through 
sybaritism  or  cant. 

But  indeed  we  see  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  defamers  of  their  native  land 
are  a  distinct  tribe  of  Puritans  or  of  any 
other  persuasion  whose  descent  can  be 
traced,  and  who  have  always  had  the 
same  unnatural  tendency  by  inheritance. 
It  is  much  more  likely  that  this  is  some 
despicable  fashion  which  has  seduced 
our  weaker  minded  brethren.  Such 
fashions  do  take  people  who  enjoy  re¬ 
pose  and  well-doing  such  as  are  not 
common  to  many  peoples.  Prince  Ar¬ 
thur  said  that  he  had  seen  gentlemen  in 
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France  assume  the  air  of  melancholy 
only  for  wantonness  ;  and  some  wanton¬ 
ness  it  must  be  which  prompts  English¬ 
men  to  pretend  this  kind  of  penitence 
for  everything  that  England  has  done. 

When  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  took 
to  building  the  tombs  of  the  prophets, 
and  to  garnishing  the  sepulchres  of  the 
righteous,  and  to  the  cant  that,  if  they 
had  lived  in  the  days  of  their  fathers, 
they  would  not  have  been  partakers  with 
them  in  the  blood  of  the  prophets,  they 
received  a  rebuke  which  we  may  be  sure 
that  they  merited  well — "  Ye  be  wit¬ 
nesses  unto  yourselves,  that  ye  are  the 
children  of  them  which  killed  the 
prophets.  Fill  ye  up  then  the  measure 
of  your  fathers.” 

To  say  sooth,  our  modern  Pharisees 
do  in  remarkable  ways  fill  up  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  their  fathers,  their  fine  profes¬ 
sions  notwithstanding.  They  can  lay 
hold  of  the  territory  of  another  nation 
just  as  readily  as  their  fathers  ever  did. 
They  can  draw  the  sword,  and  com¬ 
mence  a  bloody  war.  They  can  even 
pound  a  flourishing  city  to  fragments 
with  bombs  of  unprecedented  weight 
and  destructive  power.  We  recollect 
when,  twenty  years  ago  or  so,  the  then 
king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  proposed  to 
bombard  Palermo,  which  city  was  at 
the  time  rebellious  ;  and  we  remember 
well  the  shout  of  humane  consternation 
which  was  sent  up  by  our  Pharisees  at 
the  bare  contemplation  of  such  an  act. 
”  Bombardment,”  said  they,  ”  is  too 
cruel  and  too  barbarous  an  expedient  to 
be  resorted  to  by  any  nation  under  any 
circumstances  in  these  civilized  days. 
It  cannot  be  tolerated.  Nature  revolts 
against  such  an  atrocity.”  Yet  not 
twelve  months  have  elapsed  since  these 
humanitarians  were  laying  .\lexandria  in 
ashes,  or  since  they  dispatched  an  array 
to  fight  an  insurgent  Pacha  in  the  Turk¬ 
ish  dominions.  And  to  this  day  we  are 
holding  Egypt  in  our  grasp  solely  by  the 
right  of  the  strongest,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  wish  of  the  sovereign  of  that 
land.  Well  may  it  be  said  that  we  are 
witnesses  to  ourselves  that  we  descend 
from  the  fathers,  against  whom  our 
Pharisees  are  framing  constantly  such 
heavy  indictments  !  Well  may  it  be  said 
that,  if  there  was  iniquity  in  our  fathers, 
we  fill  up  the  measure  of  it ! 


Now,  if  we  who  live  in  1883  cannot, 
with  all  our  zeal  for  peace,  avoid  wars, 
and  bombardments  and  violent  seizures 
of  teiTitory,  may  it  not  be  fairly  inferred 
that  our  fathers,  in  what  they  did,  were 
under  necessities  similar  to  those  which 
at  present  control  ourselves  ?  If  we  can 
excuse  our’own  deeds  by  saying  that  we 
would  have  avoided  them  if  we  could, 
but  the  other  factors  in  the  problem 
were  too  strong  for  us,  and  we  had  to 
resort  to  means  which  we  abhor,  why 
may  not  the  same  excuse  be  admitted 
for  that  which  our  fathers  did  ?  It  was 
not  more  barbarous  than  what  we  have 
been  lately  doing  ourselves  ;  why  should 
it  have  proceeded  from  worse  motives 
than  ours  ?  We  have  discovered  that 
the  preservation  of  peace  is  not  always 
in  the  power  of  an  individual  nation  ; 
for,  as  there  must  be  at  least  two  parties 
to  a  quarrel,  both  sides  must  incline  to 
peace  before  peace  can  be  maintained 
or  achieved.  Our  predecessors  may 
have  encountered  quite  as  unreasonable 
and  impracticable  opponents  as  we  have. 
T'hey  too  may  have  been  most  anxious 
for  peace,  but  compelled  to  go  to  war. 
How,  then,  can  we  stigmatize  all  their 
actions  as  unjust,  and  affect  to  be 
shocked  at  proceedings  of  which  our 
own  are  the  exact  counterpart  ? 

History  certainly  does  not  prove  the 
England  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh¬ 
teenth  centuries  to  have  been  particularly 
quarrelsome  or  particularly  grasping. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  her  ex¬ 
haustive  wars  immediately  after  the 
French  Revolution,  she  showed  much 
moderation.  And  we  think  that  if  our 
Pharisees  were  as  much  addicted  to 
argument  as  they  are  to  invective,  they 
would  very  soon  find  their  injurious  as¬ 
persions  on  those  who  went  before  us  to 
be  untenable.  There  is  this  difference, 
it  is  true,  between  our  former  wars  and 
our  wars  which  are  quite  modern,  that 
whereas  the  former  were  conducted  in 
the  spirit  of  honor,  the  latter  are  often 
characterized  by  what  is  sneaking  and 
cowardly,  as  witness  our  affairs  in  the 
Transvaal. 

Mr.  Bright  lately  made  it  a  reproach 
that  the  country  had  spent  £4,414,000,- 
000  in  wars  and  war  debts  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  century.  This  can  be 
blameworthy  only  on  the  supposition 
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that  Great  Britain  went  willingly  into 
these  wars,  that  she  made  them  for  evil 
purposes,  and  that  her  position  would 
now  have  been  better  than  it  is  if  she 
had  refrained  from  drawing  the  sword. 
But  can  these  things  fairly  be  said  of 
her  ?  Her  only  choice  lay  between  go¬ 
ing  to  war  as  she  did,  spending  her 
money  as  she  did,  finally  triumphing  as 
she  did,  and  standing  tamely  to  be  over¬ 
run  and  subjugated  by  a  fierce  unspar¬ 
ing  adversary.  She  could  fall  upon  the 
French  empire  and  be  broken,  or  she 
could  let  the  French  empire  fall  on  her 
and  grind  her  to  powder.  No  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money  was  too  great  for  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  our  independence  and  the 
humbling  of  a  power  so  aggressive  as 
France  then  was.  Before  blame  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  our  fathers  for  waging  those 
great  wars  in  which  the  British  navy 
first,  and  then  the  British  army,  acquired 
so  great  renown,  it  would  be  well  to  re¬ 
flect  on  the  fate  which  would  have  come 
upon  them  if  they  had  hesitated  to  con¬ 
tend  as  they  did.  Surely  it  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  their  misfortune  rather  than 
their  fault  that  they  could  preserve  our 
national  existence  only  at  the  heavy  cost 
which  they  so  nobly  incurred.  It  is  a 
pity  that  Mr.  Bright  does  not  show  us 
what  ought  to  have  been  done  instead 
of  fighting,  and  what  our  condition  would 
now  have  been  if  things  had  been  or¬ 
dered  as  he  would  have  advised. 

As  we  have  before  said,  we  hope  that 
this  frequent  depreciation  of  national 
acts  and  attitudes  is  but  a  freak  which 
in  a  short  time  will  pass  away,  as  do  all 
the  fashions  of  this  world.  It  operates 
injuriously  for  the  country,  inasmuch  as 
it  leads  to  silly  acts  involving  serious 
detriment,  and  as  it  shows  us  to  foreign 
States  as  a  people  entitled  to  but  little 
respect.  For  if,  by  the  showing  of  our 
own  affected  penitents,  the  country  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  run  a  career  of  persistent 
rapine,  provocation,  and  unjust  fight¬ 
ing,  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  the  stran¬ 
ger  within  and  without  our  gates  con¬ 
demns  us  for  our  wickedness  and  de¬ 
spises  us  for  our  want  of  patriotism. 
The  time  has  been  when  libellers  of  our 
native  land  would  have  led  a  not  pleas¬ 
ant  life  in  Britain.  VVe  have  changed 
all  that  for  the  present  ;  but  the  whirli¬ 
gig  of  Time  will  surely  bring  in  his  re¬ 
venges. 


CLEANINGS  FROM  GUY. 

Some  short  explanation  of  the  above 
heading  may  be  proper.  There  was,  we 
believe,  near  the  beginning  of  this  cen¬ 
tury,  a  Mr.  Guy,  well  known  for  his 
works  on  elementary  science  :  his  gram¬ 
mar,  his  geography,  his  catechisms, 
found  their  way  into  the  majority  of 
English  schools.  Gleanings  from  his 
works  might  therefore  indicate  some  im¬ 
itation  of  his  method,  some  adaptation 
to  the  end  of  the  century  of  a  culture 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  very 
well  suited  the  beginning  of  it.  But, 
except  for  his  having  borne  a  name  to 
which  a  peculiar  celebrity  is  attached, 
nothing  was  further  from  our  thoughts 
just  now  than  the  Mr.  Guy  of  the  school¬ 
books.  The  Guy  named  at  the  top  of 
this  page  is  the  great  inventor  of  demo¬ 
lition.  the  father  of  all  them  that  work 
in  explosives,  the  genius  whom  we  have 
hitherto  commemorated  on  the  fifth  of 
November,  though  it  is  possible  that  ere 
another  November  his  fame  may  be 
eclipsed  by  that  of  some  of  his  succes¬ 
sors  in  art. 

We  will  ask  of  any  candid  reader 
whether  he  has  not  been  accustomed  to 
regard  the  great  intentional  destroyer 
Faux  as  simply  a  very  dark  historical 
figure  altogether  removed  from  these 
our  days — whether  he  has  not  classed 
him  with  the  Malmsey  butt  and  the  hot- 
irons  in  Berkeley  Castle,  as  one  of  the 
monstrous  things  of  the  past,  which 
could  have  nothing  to  do  with  us  save 
to  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale  or  a 
bonfire  ?  We  own  to  a  similar  mistake 
ourselves,  and  perceive  how  decided  a 
mistake  it  has  been.  Guy  Faux,  in¬ 
stead  of  having  fretted  and  strutted  his 
hour  upon  the  stage,  and  then  being 
heard  of  no  more,  except  in  the  way  of 
legend  or  November  ordnance,  is  a  typi¬ 
cal  man  calculated  to  show  (if  we  could 
have  received  it)  what  was  to  happen  to 
us  in  these  latter  days.  To  us  he  ap¬ 
pears  now  as  one  born  out  of  due  time, 
and  his  real  place  not  where  we  find 
him,  but  as  a  contemporary  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone.  Taking  the  will  for  the  deed, 
the  stupid  Government  of  Guy’s  day 
ruthlessly  extinguished  his  ingenuous 
life,  though  he  had  murdered  nobody. 
An  assassin  of  that  grasp  of  mind,  un¬ 
successful  through  no  contemptible  pity 
or  remorse  on  his  own  part,  deserved, 
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SO  the  illogical  minds  of  that  day  thought, 
to  die,  as  richly  as  if  he  had  achieved 
his  great  purpose.  In  this  more  dis¬ 
criminating  age,  Guy,  balked  through 
external  agency  of  his  will,  would  have 
had  his  valuable  life  preserved,  and  lived 
probably  to  plot  many  a  wholesale  dem¬ 
olition.  It  must  be  the  opinion  of 
our  present  legislators  that  Guy  did  not 
deserve  to  die,*  because  they  have  been 
careful  that  those  who  now  or  hereafter 
may  be  in  his  case  shall  not  forfeit  their 
lives. 

Guy,  though  he  lately  seemed  to  us 
to  have  subsided  into  a  mere  nistorical 
figure,  has  at  length  become,  as  we  see 
and  feel,  the  father  of  many  blasters 
who  may  yet  be  as  the  sand  on  the  sea¬ 
shore  for  multitude.  This  resuscitation 
of  his  craft  required  very  peculiar  con¬ 
ditions  to  bring  it  about.  It  required 
the  invention  of  new  explosives,  it  re¬ 
quired  a  most  abnormal  state  of  mind 
and  sentiment  among  the  people  of  Brit¬ 
ain,  and  above  all  it  required  a  Ministry 
glaringly  unjust  and  intensely  incapable. 
It  has  had  all  these  favoring  influences  : 
and  here,  thanks  to  our  bad  Govern¬ 
ment,  we  have  the  secret  terrible  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Guidites  about  our  beds  and 
about  our  paths.  Our  lives,  our  prop¬ 
erties,  our  institutions,  are  in  jeopardy 
ever>’  hour. 

However  fiendish  may  have  been  the 
conception  of  the  original  Guy  and  his 
conspirators,  his  modern  representatives 
are  no  whit  behind  him  in  devilry,  and 
they  have  infernal  machines  to  work 
with  which,  compared  with  his  simples, 
are  as  lightning  to  a  cracker.  It  was  in 
his  great  mind,  as  we  know  and  com¬ 
memorate,  to  demolish  at  one  blow  the 
Crown,  the  Royal  Family,  and  the  three 
Estates  of  the  Realm,  the  Lords  Spirit¬ 
ual  the  Lords  Temporal,  and  the  Com¬ 
mons.  The  Guidites  of  to-day  made 
provision  for  the  destruction  of  nearly 
all  modern  London,  and  they  dared  to 
store  their  thunderbolts  in  the  vicinity 

*  We  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  Guy  was 
guilty  of  high  treason,  while  the  wretches  who 
prepared  the  Birmingham  arsenal  may  proba¬ 
bly  not  be  indictable  as  traitors.  But  this  dif¬ 
ference  does  not  damage  the  argument,  because, 
treason  or  no  treason,  it  is  evidently  not  the 
intention  to  execute  Guidites  unless  their  hor¬ 
rible  attempts  should  succeed,  and  life  should 
be  taken  by  them. 
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of  the  sacred  Caucus  itself.  It  is  horri¬ 
ble  to  think  of  the  jeopardy  in  which 
lay  for  a  time  the  sublime  body  last 
named.  Oh,  what  a  fall  (after  a  rise) 
would  have  been  there,  my  countrymen  ! 
And  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  closely, 
with  one  important  exception,  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  modem  plot  have  fol¬ 
lowed  those  of  the  ancient.  The  same 
discovery  after  the  dangerous  chemicals 
had  been  amassed,  the  same  carting 
away  by  the  police  of  what  it  had  cost 
so  much  money  and  trouble  to  bring  to¬ 
gether,  the  same  wide-spread  horror  at 
the  peril  so  narrowly  escaped.  The  ex¬ 
ception  alluded  to  is,  that  no  modern 
conspirator  has  been  caught  preparing 
the  explosion,  and  that  if  he  had  been 
caught  he  would  not  have  got  his  de¬ 
serts.  It  may  be  excepted,  too,  that  on 
Guy’s  failure,  our  ancestors  returned 
thanks  to  God,  and  ordained  an  annual 
thanksgiving  for  their  escape.  Now, 
unless  Mr.  Bradlaugh  should  think  it  a 
fit  occasion  for  blaspheming,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  there  will  be  no  mention  of  an 
overruling  Providence  in  connection 
with  the  matter. 

We  said  above  that  it  required  a  most 
abnormal  state  of  mind  and  sentiment 
among  our  people  to  admit  of  such  a 
terror  stalking  deliberately  and  almost 
without  challenge  through  the  land — 
and  so  it  did  and  does.  Our  enemies 
and  disturbers  and  the  liers-in-wait  for 
our  lives  amount  at  the  most  to  two 
millions  of  ill-conditioned  Irishmen. 
We  in  Britain  are  fourteen  to  one  against 
them  if  we  choose  to  stand  for  our  lives 
and  make  an  end  of  these  infernal  feux 
d  'artifice.  We  can  unquestionably  stamp 
out  the  danger  if  we  will  ;  and  where 
such  diabolical  plots  are  formed  against 
us,  we  need  not  be  squeamish  about  our 
methods  «f  defence.  All  means  should 
be  lawful  against  such  unsparing  villains 
as  the  Guidites.  But  the  means  are  not 
used.  The  inference  is  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Britain  choose  to  perpetuate  this 
terror,  and  not  to  meet  it  half  way,  run 
it  down,  and  stifle  it.  We  have  been 
lucky  enough  for  once  to  discover  the 
machinations  of  the  murderers.  V\’e 
have  no  right  to  count  upon  similar  suc¬ 
cess  when  all  may  be  ready  another 
time  ;  and  it  behoves  us  to  remember 
that  one  explosion  of  dynamite  effected 
by  the  bloodthirsty  Guidites  will  cause 
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a  horror  such  as  we  are  little  accustomed 
to  in  this  land,  and  leave  behind  it  a 
lasting  regret  at  our  tameness  and  inde¬ 
cision. 

We  said,  moreover,  that  it  is  to  the 
injustice  and  incapacity  of  the  present 
Government  that  these  gleanings  from 
Guy  are  chiefly  due.  They  are  the  last 
phase  of  the  terrible  evil  which  com¬ 
menced  in  Ireland  immediately  after  the 
Liberal  Ministry  had  taken  office,  and 
which  has  gone  on  intensifying  year  after 
year  until  it  has  crossed  the  Channel 
and  assumed  this  formidable  shape. 
Never  before,  as  we  suppose,  were  tur¬ 
bulent  subjects  so  led  on  from  disobedi¬ 
ence  and  discontent  to  open  lawlessness, 
flagrant  crime,  and  now  to  wholesale  as¬ 
sassination  in  this  island,  by  the  very 
persons  whose  duty  it  was  to  check  dis¬ 
order  in  its  beginnings,  and  to  prevent, 
as  well  as  to  punish,  breaches  of  the  law. 
The  weak  concessions  which  have  been 
made  to  outrage  and  pressure  were 
alone  sufficient  to  demoralize  a  people  ; 
and  when  we  remember  that  men  in 
high  position  were  not  ashamed  to 
preach  the  doctrine  that  crime  and  out¬ 
rage  are  the  surest  means  of  obtaining 
political  changes,  we  need  not  be  aston¬ 
ished  even  at  the  monstrous  growth  to 
which  the  conspiracy  against  society  has 
attained.  The  answer  to  the  messages 
of  peace  is  nitro-glycerine,  and  the 
threat  of  violent  deaths  to  Englishmen 
at  large.  No  candid  person  who  may 
look  about  him,  and  take  note  of  the 
terror  which  caused  our  legislature  to 
pass  a  Bill  through  both  Houses  in  a 
single  evening,  can  for  a  moment  dis¬ 
pute  that  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  a  failure,  and  worse 
than  a  failure,  for  it  has  aggravated  the 
disease.  Ministers  can  no  longer  safely 
creep  about  amid  their  guards^  for  dyna¬ 
mite  respects  policemen  as  little  as  it 
does  their  august  charges. 

We  can  explain  the  tolerance  shown 
to  these  incapable  aad  mischievous  Min¬ 
isters  only  on  the  supposition  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  country  would  rather  be 


misgoverned  than  not.  It  has  been  go¬ 
ing  from  bad  to  worse  for  three  years 
continuously,  and  now  this  island  is  to 
be  turned  into  a  volcano.  The  electors 
know  very  well  that  they  have  a  remedy 
in  their  own  hands.  They  can  dismiss 
their  worthless  servants  and  try  others. 
Even  if  it  be  said  that  the  change  would 
bring  them  no  better  guardians,  it  may 
be  answered  that  it  could  not  possibly 
bring  worse,  and  therefore  there  would 
be  nothing  risked  by  the  trial.  Men 
ought  to  reflect  that  this  Irish  trouble 
began  with  the  coming  in  of  the  present 
Administration,  and  that  it  has  been 
progressive  ever  since.  We  remember 
one  of  our  comic  friends  to  have  por¬ 
trayed  the  Irish  threats  as  a  pot  of  ale 
with  a  high  froth  on  it,  which  John  Bull 
is  contemptuously  blowing  off.  This 
was,  if  we  err  not,  in  i88i  :  nobody  in 
1883  talks  of  Irish  threats  as  froth  ;  the 
threats  are  altogether  too  likely  to  be 
realized.  Men  are  bound  to  consider, 
moreover,  that  the  Ministry  which  has 
allowed  the  mischief  to  increase  to  its 
present  bulk  and  big  assemblance,  will 
surely  allow  it  to  become  still  more 
formidable.  And  are  we  prepared  to 
have  the  Guidites  blowing  us  and  our 
property  up  m  all  directions,  and  danc¬ 
ing  lilts  and  jigs  over  the  heaps  into 
which  they  have  turned  once  flourishing 
Britain  ?  This  is  not  a  fantasy  :  the 
catastrophe  of  which  we  write  may  be 
upon  us  suddenly,  and  no  time  should 
be  lost  before  rescuing  the  country  from 
the  miserable  guardianship  under  which 
It  is  in  so  great  peril.  Let  us  think  of 
the  pure  accident  by  which  the  magazine 
of  explosives  at  Birmingham  was 
brought  to  light.  While  Parliament  is 
passing  Acts,  the  enemy  is  burrowing  in 
darkness  under  our  feet.  What  is  want¬ 
ed  is  intelligent  action  ;  and  we  shall  acr 
untruly  to  ourselves  and  to  our  children 
if  we  leave  the  land  any  longer  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  have  had  so  long  a 
trial,  and  who  have  proved  to  be  so  in¬ 
capable. — Blackwood 's  Magazine. 
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DoSa  ASa,  widow  of  Ruy  Gomez, 
Prince  of  Eboli,  was  the  only  child  of 
Don  Diego  Hurtado,  chief  of  the  great 
house  of  Mendoza.  There  were  many 
Mendozas  in  the  Spanish  peerage.  Don 
Diego’s  was  the  eldest  branch.  On  his 
father’s  death  a  part,  but  not  all^  of  the 
inheritance  descended  to  the  daughter. 
She  was  Princess  of  Eboli  as  her  hus¬ 
band’s  widow.  Her  eldest  son,  a  youth 
of  twenty  or  thereabouts,  was  Duke  of 
Pastrafia  and  Prince  of  Melito.  She 
had  five  younger  children.  One  of  them, 
a  daughter,  was  married  to  .Alonzo  the 
Good,  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  known 
to  history  as  the  admiral  of  the  Armada. 
Family  disputes  seem  to  have  arisen 
about  Don  Diego’s  succession.  Some 
suit  was  pending  between  her  and  other 
members  of  the  family.  The  princess 
was  detaining  money,  jewels,  and  other 
possessions,  to  which  her  relatives  laid 
claim  ;  and  the  quarrel  was  further 
complicated  by  the  political  leanings  of 
the  young  Prince  of  Melito,  who  had 
deserted  the  old  party  of  his  father,  Ruy 
Gomez,  and  had  gone  over  to  the  Duke 
of  Alva. 

The  princess  herself  was  now  thirty- 
eight  years  old.  She  had  lost  one  eye 
and  was  otherwise  not  beautiful  ;  but 
she  was  energetic,  imperious,  with  con¬ 
siderable  talents,  and  able,  if  she  pleased, 
to  be  fascinating.  That  she  had  been 
Philip’s  mistress  was  an  Italian  scandal  ; 
nothing  had  then  been  heard  of  it  in 
Spain  ;  but  Perez  gave  mysterious  hints 
that  the  king  would  have  been  more 
intimate  with  her  if  she  had  encouraged 
him.  Any  way  she  had  lost  Philip’s 
favor.  Visitors  at  the  Eboli  palace  were 
frowned  Upon  at  the  Escurial  ;  the 
world  said  that  the  king  was  irritated  at 
her  rejection  of  his  advances,*  and  that 
“  wishes  unsatisfied  were  more  exas¬ 
perating  than  a  thousand  offences.” 


*  “  For  vivir  el  Rey  offendido  dc  la  antigua  y 
continua  duracion  de  la  entereza  de  la  Princesa 
de  Eboly  haciendola  menosprecio.  ” — Reladon 
dt  A  ntonio  Peret. 

•N*w  Se»«s.— VoL.  XXXVIIL,  No.  i 


This  was  perhaps  but  court  gossip  ; 
but,  whether  fact  or  legend,  it  is  certain 
on  the  other  hand  that  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  princess  and  Antonio  Perez 
were  intimate  and  even  affectionate. 
He  had  been  her  husband’s  adopted 
son.  The  princess  professed  to  believe 
that  Ruy  Gomez  was  his  real  father,  and 
to  her  Perez’s  devotion  was  unconcealed 
and  unbounded.  He  describes  in  an 
enigmatic  letter  the  position  in  which 
he  stood,  toward  her.  M.  Mignet  says 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his 
meaning,  and  rushes  to  a  preconceived 
conclusion.  The  letter  is  intentionally 
obscure  ;  the  press  is  uncorrected  ;  and 
the  text  in  parts  is  hopeless.  But  he 
alludes  to  the  suggestion  that  he  was 
the  princess’s  lover  only  to  fling  it  from 
him  with  disgust.  His  love  was  for  his 
own  wife,  whose  attachment  to  him  is 
the  finest  feature  in  the  whole  of  this 
distracted  story.  The  Princess  of  Eboli 
he  worshipped  as  a  being  beyond  his 
sphere.  He  spoke  of  her  as  “  a  jewel 
enamelled  in  the  rarest  graces  of  nature 
and  fortune.”  To  her  husband  he  owed 
all  that  he  had  become,  and  he  repaid 
his  debt  by  helping  his  widow  in  her 
difficulties.  He  made  her  large  ad¬ 
vances  of  money,  he  collected  her  rents 
from  Italy  ;  she  in  turn  made  him  hand¬ 
some  presents  ;  but  that  either  with  the 
king  or  with  Perez  the  princess  had  any 
personal  intrigue  is  a  romantic  imagina¬ 
tion  like  the  legend  of  Don  Carlos  and 
his  stepmother.* 

It  was  but  natural,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  that  the  Mendoza  family  should 


*  There  is  no  evidence  for  it  except  what  is 
sup{K>sed  to  lie  in  the  letter  of  .\ntonio  Perez 
“  i  un  Gran  Personage,”  which  formed  part  of 
his  public  defence.  What  that  letter  means  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  or  even  what  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  suggest.  Perez  says  that  the  king  dis¬ 
approved  of  the  intimacy  between  himself  and 
the  princess,  and  that  there  was  a  mystery  con¬ 
nected  with  this.  But  a  mystery  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  love  affair,  nor  does  it  follow  that  there 
was  a  mystery  because  such  a  person  as  Perez 
wished  to  make  himself  interesting  by  hinting 
at  one. 
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bear  no  love  to  Perez,  because  in  the 
feuds  which  had  arisen  he  was  taking 
the  princess’s  side.  The  Prince  of 
Melito  had  threatened  to  run  him 
through  the  body.  The  Marquess  de 
Fabara  and  the  Conde  de  Cifuentes 
called  one  day  on  the  princess,  and  were 
kept  waiting  because  she  was  closeted 
with  the  secretary.  Both  of  them 
thought  that  such  a  fellow  was  not  fit 
to  live.  Escovedo,  it  came  out,  had 
taken  the  opposite  side  to  Perez.  He, 
too,  had  been  brought  up  by  Ruy 
Gomez,  and  claimed  a  right  to  interfere 
in  defence  of  his  old  master’s  honor. 
He  disapproved  of  the  acquaintance  ; 
he  said  that  it  must  and  should  be  put 
an  end  to  ;  and  he  spoke  to  the  princess 
with  so  rude  a  tongue,  that  she  called 
him  a  foul-mouthed  villain. 

A  quarrel  of  this  kind  explains  the 
ease  with  which  Perez  consented  to  kill 
Escovedo.  We  know  no  actual  good  of 
Perez,  and  there  would  have  been  noth¬ 
ing  surprising  if,  out  of  revenge,  he 
really  had  misled  the  king  into  thinking 
Escovedo  more  guilty  than  he  was.  But 
the  attempt  to  prove  it  broke  down  ; 
Philip  had  been  influenced  by  Don 
John’s  and  Escovedo’s  own  dispatches, 
which  had  been  deciphered  by  another 
hand  ;  and  never  to  the  last  felt  certain 
that  his  secretary  had  in  this  matter 
deceived  him.  Some  personal  resent¬ 
ment  there  was,  and  the  princess  was  in 
some  way  the  occasion  of  it,  but  in  fact 
Philip’s  conduct  requires  no  secret  pas¬ 
sion  to  make  it  intelligible.  He  did  not 
doubt,  at  least  at  first,  that  he  had  done 
right,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  admit  the 
truth.  He  had  to  maintain  his  respect¬ 
ability,  and,  therefore,  would  not  try  to 
prevent  the  Escovedos  and  their  friends 
from  prosecuting  their  complaints,  and 
he  was  not  ill-pleased  that  their  sus¬ 
picions  should  run  wide  of  himself,  and 
fasten  in  a  quarter  where  he  knew  that 
there  was  nothiixg  to  be  discovered.  It 
was  just  the  course  which  small,  com¬ 
monplace  cunning  would  naturally  pur¬ 
sue.  The  Marquis  de  los  Velez  could 
not  understand  it ;  he  did  not  like  the 
look  of  things,  and  applied  for  the 
governorship  of  Peru  ;  Perez  offered  to 
retire  from  the  public  service  and  satisfy 
his  enemies  thus  :  but  the  king  refused 
to.  accept  Perez’s  resignation  ;  he  said 
that  he  could  not  spare  him  ;  he  reiter¬ 


ated,  on  the  word  of  a  gentleman, 

’’  that  he  would  never  forsake  him,  and 
that  Perez  knew  his  word  could  be 
depended  on.” 

More  and  more  loudly  Vas/^uez  and 
the  Escovedos  demanded  a  trial.  The 
king  could  not  directly  refuse.  Perez 
himself  advised  acquiescence  ;  the  actual 
assassins,  he  said,  were  beyond  reach  of 
discovery  ;  there  was  no  evidence  ;  he 
was  ready  to  face  the  prosecution  ;  the 
name  of  the  princess  need  not  be  men- 
tion/jd.  Philip,  however,  had  a  con¬ 
science  above  perjury ;  he  was  not 
ashamed' to  admit  what  he  had  done,  if 
it  was  known  only  to  discreet  persons 
who  could  be  safely  trusted.  The  case 
was  to  be  heard  before  the  High  Court 
of  Castile.  The  king  sent  for  Don 
Antonio  de  Pazos,  who  was  then  pres¬ 
ident,  told  him  everything,  and  asked 
his  advice.  The  president  thought  that 
the  prosecution  must  be  silenced  ;  he 
informed  young  Escovedo  that  if  he 
insisted  on  justice  he  should  have  it, 
but  he  was  accusing  persons  of  high 
rank  in  the  State  ;  his  charge,  if  he 
failed  to  make  it  good,  would  recoil  on 
himself ;  he  assured  him  on  the  word  of 
a  priest  that  Perez  and  the  princess  were 
as  innocent  as  himself.  With  Vasquez 
the  president  was  more  peremptory. 
Vasquez,  he  said,  was  no  relation  of 
Escovedo’s  ;  his  interference,  especially 
as  he  was  a  priest,  was  gratuitous  and 
unbecoming  ;  on  the  facts  he  was  mis¬ 
taken  altogether.  The  Escovedos  yield¬ 
ed  and  promised  to  go  no  further ; 
Vasquez  was  obstinate,  and  persisted. 
Public  curiosity  had  been  excited  ;  it 
was  felt  instinctively  that  the  king  was 
in  the  secret,  and  there  was  a  wide¬ 
spread  desire  to  know  what  that  secret 
was.  Vasquez  hated  Perez  and  the 
princess  also,  and  made  himself  the 
representative  of  the  popular  anxiety. 

Philip  had  been  contented  that  opin¬ 
ion  should  run  in  a  false  direction  ;  and 
he  had  hoped  to  prevent  too  close  an 
inquiry  by  his  confidence  with  the 
president.  He  had  failed,  and  he  seem¬ 
ed  to  wish  to  silence  Vasquez,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  reconcile  him  with  the  princess 
whom  he  had  calumniated.  But  now 
the  difficulty  was  on  her  side.  She,  the 
greatest  lady  in  Spain  after  the  queen, 
had  been  insulted  and  slandered  ;  it  was 
not  for  her  to  leave  a  cloud  upon  her 
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name  by  stooping  to  take  the  hand  of 
her  accuser.  The  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Toledo  was  sent  to  reason  with  her, 
but  the  archbishop  was  too  much  of  her 
own  opinion  to  make  an  impression  on 
her  indignation.  She  had  already  a 
long  catalogue  of  grievances,  and  this 
last  insult  was  too  much.  She  wrote 
Philip  a  letter  which  she  showed  to 
Perez,  and  Perez  preserved  it. 

ScHor  ;  Your  Majesty  has  commanded  the 
Cardinal  of  Toledo  to  speak  with  me  in  the 
matter  of  Antonio  Perez.  Mattheo  Vasquez 
and  his  friends  have  said  openly  that  all  who 
enter  my  house  lose  your  favor.  They  have 
stated  also  that  Antonio  Perez  killed  Escovedo 
on  my  account ;  that  he  was  under  so  many 
obligations  to  my  family,  that  he  would  do  what¬ 
ever  I  asked  him.  They  have  published  abroad 
these  speeches  ;  and  I  require  your  Majesty, as 
a  king  and  a  gentleman,  to  take  such  notice 
of  this  conduct  as  the  world  shall  hear  of.  If 
your  Majesty  declines,  if  the  honor  of  my 
house  is  to  be  sacrificed,  as  our  property  has 
been  sacrificed,  if  this  is  to  be  the  reward  of 
the  long  and  faithful  services  of  my  ancestors, 
l>e  it  so.  1  have  discharged  my  conscience : 
self-respect  forbids  me  to  say  more. 

I  write  to  your  Majesty  in  resentment  at  the 
offences  which  I  have  received,  and  I  write  in 
confidence,  supposing  myself  to  be  addressing 
a  gentleman. 

The  president  presses  me  about  a  letter, 
which  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty,  touching  bribes 

taken  by - (word  omitted).  I  am  charged 

with  having  said  something  of  the  Duke  of - . 

my  character  suffers  from  these  tokens  of  your 
Majesty’s  good-will.  Though  justice  is  on  my 
side,  my  suit  is  before  a  tainted  tribunal  ;  I 
shall  lose  it  and  be  put  out  of  possession. 
When  I  ask  the  president  why  he  acts  thus 
toward  me,  he  says  that  your  Majesty  will  have 
it  so.  Melchior  dc  Herrera  (?)  allows  that  I 
am  right ;  but  he  swears  me  to  this  and  that, 
and  pretends  that  it  is  your  pleasure.  You 
have  sent  him  a  memorial  from  Don  Inigo.* 

1  have  given  this  letter,  though  it 
strays  far  beyond  our  immediate  subject. 


*  Inigo  de  Mendoza,  Marquis  of  Almenara. 
Why  am  I  to  be  twice  memorialized  ?  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  me  to  withdraw  the  security  under 
which  I  and  my  children  are  bound  for  Don 
Inigo.  He  has  broken  his  obligations,  and 
may  leave  Valladolid.  Antonio  de  Padilla  con¬ 
fesses  that  it  is  so  ;  but  your  Majesty  forbids 
him  to  interfere.  If  this  is  true,  I  may  as  well 
abandon  my  suit,  and  my  children  too.  This 
is  the  natural  conclusion  from  the  position 
which  you  assume  toward  me.  When  I  reflect 
what  my  husband’s  merits  were,  such  treat¬ 
ment  would  make  me  lose  my  senses  did  I  not 
need  them  all  to  guard  myself  from  this  Moorish 
cur  (Mattheo  Vasquez)  whom  your  Majesty 
keeps  in  your  service.  I  demand  that  neither 
I  nor  any  of  mine  may  be  placed  in  that  man’s 
power. 


because  it  shows  how  imperfectly  the 
circumstances  are  known  to  us  which 
surround  the  story  ;  and  how  idle  it  is 
for  us  to  indulge  imagination  beyond 
what  is  written.  Long  avenues  of  ques¬ 
tions  lie  open  before  us,  which  must 
remain  forever  unanswered,  yet  in  the 
answer  to  which  alone  can  lie  a  complete 
explanation  of  the  relations  between  the 
Princess  of  Eboli  and  the  King  of  Spain. 

Submit  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
“  Moorish  cur”  it  was  plain  she  would 
not.  He  had  circulated  slanders  against 
her  in  the  court,  and  she  insisted  that 
he  should  withdraw  them.*  Perez  was 


*  This  article  had  been  written,  and  was  part¬ 
ly  in  type,  before  I  had  seen  the  interesting 
work,  iately  published  on  the  Princess  of 
Eboli,  by  Don  Caspar  Moro.  Although  the 
documents  discovered  by  Don  Caspar  have 
added  largely  to  our  knowledge  of  the  secret 
history  of  the  Princess,  I  have  found  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  withdraw  or  alter  any  opinion 
which  1  had  formed.  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  finding  my  own  conjectures  for  the  most 
part  confirmed  and  converted  into  certainties 
i)y  evidence  not  open  to  dispute.  Don  Caspar 
'has  disproved  conclusively  the  imagined  liai¬ 
son  between  the  Princess  and  Philip  the  Second. 
He  continues  to  believe  that  improper  relations 
existed  between  her  and  Antonio  Perez  ;  but 
as  he  alleges  nothing  fresh  in  proof  of  it  be¬ 
yond  what  was  already  known,  I  look  on  this 
as  no  more  than  part  of  the  old  legend  which 
has  continued  to  adhere  to  Don  Caspar  with 
no  more  authority  for  it  than  tradition.  The 
passionate  love  which  existed  between  Perez 
and  his  own  wife  is  inconsistent  with  a 
belief,  at  least  on  her  part,  that  any  such  rela¬ 
tion  had  been  formed.  ...  He  this  as  it 
may,  however,  Don  Caspar  has  proved  that 
the  jealousy  of  which  Perez  speaks,  as  having 
governed  Philip’s  conduct,  was  no  jealousy  of 
the  preference  of  Perez  to  himself  by  the 
Princess,  but  a  jealousy  of  the  influence  of  a 
woman  with  whom  he  was  on  the  worst  possi¬ 
ble  terms  over  his  own  secretary.  .  .  .  Don 
Caspar^as  found  and  printed  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  letters  of  Mattheo  Vasquez,  whose  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Escovedo  prosecution  was  so 
close,  and  had  hitherto  been  so  unintelligible. 
The  Crown  was  in  some  way  interested  in  the 
great  lawsuits  which  the  Princess  was  carry¬ 
ing  on.  In  all  that  related  to  her  Mattheo 
Vasquez  was  as  deep  in  Philip’s  confidence  as 
Antonio  Perez  in  the  wider  world  of  politics. 
His  relations  with  each  of  them  were  carefully 
concealed  from  the  other.  Perez  had  no  sus 
picion  that  Mattheo  Vasquez  was  employed  by 
his  master  against  the  Princess.  Mattheo  Vas¬ 
quez  guessed  as  little  that  his  master  had  or¬ 
dered  Perez  to  assassinate  Escovedo  ;  and  thus 
Philip  himself,  by  his  passion  for  secrecy,  and 
for  what  he  regarded  as  skilful  management, 
had  entangled  his  two  secretaries  in  a  furious 
antagonism.  Perez  had  no  knowledge  how  far 
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obstinate,  too,  for  his  honor  was 
touched.  The  Archbishop  of  Toledo 
and  the  king’s  special  preacher.  Fray 
Hernando  de  Castillo,  stood  by  them, 
and  the  quarrel  had  gone  into  a  new  form. 
Philip’s  position  was  a  ridiculous  one. 
If  Vasquez  persisted  in  prosecuting 
Perez  before  a  judge  who  was  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  truth,  it  was  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  truth  would  be  unrevealed. 
Secretary  Vasquez  is  a  dark  figure.  The 
letter  of  the  princess  shows  that  Philip 
was  secretly  employing  this  man  in  vari¬ 
ous  matters  in  which  she  supposed  her¬ 
self  to  be  wronged,  and  there  were 
reasons  for  his  conduct  at  which,  with 
our  imperfect  knowledge,  it  is  idle  to 
guess.  Consulting  no  one  but  his  con¬ 
fessor,  he  gave  orders  for  the  arrest 
both  of  Perez  and  of  the  princess  also, 
and  on  the  29th  of  July,  1579,  they  were 
ordered  into  separate  confinement.  The 
lady’s  relations,  it  is  likely,  required  no 
explanations,  but  for  form’s  sake  Philip 
offered  them.  The  same  night  he  wrote 
to  the  Duke  of  Infantado  and  to  Medina 
Sidonia.  A  dispute  had  arisen,  he  said, 
between  his  two  secretaries,  Antonio 
Perez  and  Mattheo  Vasquez,  with  which 
the  princess  was  concerned.  She  had 
complained  to  him  unreasonably,  and 
his  confessor  had  vainly  endeavored  to 
persuade  her  to  be  reconciled  to  Vas¬ 
quez.  She  had  been  committed,  there¬ 
fore,  to  the  fortress  of  Pinto,  and  he 


Philip  had  engaged  himself  in  the  Eboli  litiga¬ 
tion.  To  him  Mattheo  Vasquez  appeared  to 
have  thrown  himself  gratuitously  into  the  quar¬ 
rel.  The  King  was  irritated  at  Perez  for  un¬ 
consciously  thwarting  him  by  taking  up  the 
Princess’s  cause.  Mattheo  who,  evidently  from 
his  letter,  hated  the  Princess,  had  almost  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  dragging  into  light  his  master’s  com¬ 
plicity  with  Escovedo's  murder,  by  his  innocent 
belief  that  Perez  and  the  Princess  were  the 
guilty  parties,  and  that  the  cause  of  the  murder 
was  resentment  at  the  part  which  Escovedo  had 
taken  in  attempting  to  separate  the  Princess 
from  Perez.  Not  a  hint,  not  a  suggestion  of 
any  love-scandal  appears  in  the  whole  of  the 
correspondence.  Some  great  question  was  at 
issue,  the  very  nature  of  which  cannot  now  be 
accurately  made  out,  on  which  the  court  was 
divided,  and  which  was  enveloped  in  a  net¬ 
work  of  intrigue— the  King  sitting  in  the  middle 
of  it,  playing  the  part  of  Providence  with  the 
best  intention  with  extremely  limited  ability, 
and  with  the  most  unfortunate  results — for  he 
affected  especially  to  imitate  Providence  in  the 
secrecy  of  its  methods  ;  and  secrecy  is  only 
safe  to  a  judgment  which  cannot  err. 
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had  thought  it  right  to  give  them  im¬ 
mediate  information.  The  resentment 
of  the  Duke  of  Infantado  was  not  likely 
to  be  deep  ;  Medina  Sidonia  replied 
coolly  that  so  wise  a  sovereign  had 
doubtless  good  reason  for  his  actions. 
He  was  himself  laid  up  with  gout,  and 
the  pain  was  in  his  mind  as  well  as  in 
his  body.  He  trusted  that  his  Majesty 
would  be  gracious  to  the  princess,  and 
that  the  grace  would  be  even  more 
marked  than  the  punishment. 

The  Cardinal  of  Toledo  called  the 
next  momingon  Juana  deCoello,  Perez’s 
wife.  He  told  her  from  the  king  that 
she  was  not  to  be  alarmed.  Her  hus¬ 
band’s  life  was  in  no  danger,  nor  his 
honor  either.  The  imprisonment  was 
a  mere  matter  of  precaution  to  prevent 
other  mischiefs. 

The  princess  now  drops  out  of  the 
scene.  Philip  informed  her  that  if  she 
would  undertake  to  hold  no  more  com¬ 
munication  with  Perez,  she  w’ould  be 
received  to  favor,  and  might  return  to 
the  court.  She  replied  that  if  Perez 
ever  wrote  to  her  or  sent  her  a  message, 
the  king  should  know  of  it.  But  this 
was  not  satisfactory.  After  a  brief  con¬ 
finement  she  was  allow'ed  to  retire  to 
her  castle  at  Pastrafla,  and  there  with¬ 
out  further  disturbance  she  remained  to 
the  end  of  her  life. 

Meanwhile,  if  Philip’s  object  had  been 
to  stop  the  prosecution  for  Escovedo’s 
murder,  and  to  divert  suspicion  from 
himself,  both  purposes  had  been  at¬ 
tained.  Mattheo  Vasquez  must  have 
been  satisfied,  for  his  name  was  never 
mentioned  again.  Popular  opinion  had 
accused  Pe^ez  of  having  committed  the 
murder  at  ‘  the  princess’s  instigation. 
Their  simultaneous  arrest  led  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  belief  that  the  suspicion  w'as  not 
unfounded.  If  the  king  had  made  a 
second  confidant  of  Vasquez,  and  had 
concerted  the  details  of  the  comedy  with 
him,  the  result,  at  least  for  a  time,  did 
credit  to  his  ingenuity.  Perez’s  fault, 
whatever  it  had  been,  was  not  to  appear 
unpardonable.  He  was  left  four  months 
in  charge  of  the  alcalde  of  the  court. 
He  was  treated  with  kindness,  and  even 
distinction,  and  was  permitted  to  have 
his  children  with  him.  In  the  Novem¬ 
ber  following  he  became  unwell,  and  was 
permitted  further  to  return  to  his  own 
house,  though  still  as  a  prisoner.  Next 
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he  was  required  to  sign  a  bond  of 
pleytohomenage^  by  which  he  and  Mat- 
theo  Vasquez  engaged  as  king’s  vassals 
not  to  injure  each  other.  The  guard 
was  then  removed.  He  recovered  his 
freedom  and  resumed  his  duties  as  sec¬ 
retary  to  the  Council  of  State,  though 
no  longer  as  confidential  secretary  to 
the  king.  The  whole  matter  seemed  to 
have  been  thus  wound  up,  and  public 
interest  was  soon  directed  on  worthier 
objects.  The  death  of  Don  Sebastian 
in  Africa  had  left  vacant  the  Portuguese 
throne.  Philip  took  possession  of  the 
succession  as  the  nearest  heir.  The 
Duke  of  Alva  with  a  few  skilful  move¬ 
ments  disposed  of  the  pretender.  Philip 
went  to  Lisbon  to  be  installed  as  sov¬ 
ereign,  and  in  the  glory  of  this  grand 
achievement  Escovedo’s  assassination 
might  have  gone  the  way  of  other 
scandals. 

But,  as  Perez  said,  “  it  was  a  thing 
which  had  no  beginning  and  could  have 
no  end.”  A  cloud  still  hung  over  him, 
and  his  slightest  movements  were 
watched.  The  Princess  of  Eboli  sent 
him  presents  from  Pastrafia.  It  was 
immediately  reported  to  Philip.  He  had 
many  friends,  the  Cardinal  of  Toledo, 
and  ”  grandees”  of  highest  rank.  They 
came  often  to  see  him,  but  he  was  for¬ 
bidden  to  return  their  visits.  Philip 
evidently  chose  that  a  sinister  suspicion 
should  still  remain  attached  to  him. 
Antonio  de  Pazos,  the  President  of 
Castile,  knew  the  whole  story,  for  the 
king  had  told  him.  Juana  de  Coello 
complained  to  him  of  her  husband’s 
treatment,  and  insisted  that  his  reputa¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  cleared.  The  president 
was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  wrote  to 
the  king.  “  If  Antonio  Perez  has  com¬ 
mitted  a  crime,”  he  said,  “  give  him  a 
formal  trial,  and  hang  him.  If  he  is 
innocent,  let  him  go  on  his  good  be¬ 
haviour,  and  if  he  offends  again,  punish 
him.” 

The  king  answered  :  “  If  the  matter 
were  of  a  kind  which  would  allow  a 
judicial  process,  it  should  have  been 
ordered  from  the  first  day.  You  must 
tell  the  woman  to  be  quiet ;  no  change 
is  possible  at  present.” 

”  Time,  ”  Philip  used  to  say,  ”  cures 
all  evils.”  “Time  and  I  never  fail.” 
And  so  he  went  on  trusting  to  time 
when  time  could  not  help  him. 


Perez  had  friends,  but  he  had  enemies 
also.  Mattheo  Vasquez  had  withdrawn, 
but  others  had  taken  his  place,  and 
Philip’s  ambiguities  encouraged  them. 
Among  these  were  the  powerful  Men- 
dozas.  Perez  had  managed  the  prin¬ 
cess’s  money  affairs.  He  had  jewels  in 
his  charge  and  other  things  also  which 
they  conceived  to  belong  to  them.  His 
habits  were  luxurious,  and  remained  so 
in  spite  of  his  semi-disgrace.  His  palace, 
his  plate,  his  furniture,  his  equipments, 
and  entertainments  were  the  most  splen¬ 
did  in  Madrid.  He  gambled  also  ;  per¬ 
haps  he  won,  perhaps  he  lost  ;  in  either 
case  it  was  a  reproach.  How,  men 
asked,  could  Antonio  Perez  support 
such  a  vast  expenditure  ?  and  the  answer 
suggested  was,  of  course,  corruption  or 
malversation.  He  had  six  thousand 
ducats  a  year  from  his  offices  ;  but  the 
Archbishop  of  Seville,  a  friendly  witness, 
said  that  he  must  be  spending  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand.  The  king  was  ad¬ 
vised  to  order  an  inquiry  into  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  all  the  public  offices,  and  of 
Perez’s,  of  course,  among  them.  A 
”  lion’s  mouth,”  like  that  at  Venice, 
was  opened  for  secret  information,  and 
was  not  long  in  want  of  sustenance. 
Accusations  poured  in  as  venomous  as 
hatred  could  distil.  Rodrigo  Vasquez 
de  Arce,*  who  became  President  of  the 
High  Court,  conducted  the  investigation 
of  them,  and  the  result  was  not  favor¬ 
able  to  Perez.  Undoubtedly  he  had 
received  sums  of  money  from  all  parts 
of  the  empire  to  expedite  business,  just 
as  Bacon  did  in  England,  and  as  high 
officials  everywhere  were  then  in  the 
habit  of  doing.  They  looked  on  such 
things  as  recognized  perquisites  so  long 
as  nothing  was  said  about  them  ;  but 
gratuities  were  formally  prohibited,  and, 
when  exposed,  were  incapable  of  de¬ 
fence. 

On  the  Report  being  presented,  Philip 
allowed  Perez  to  be  prosecuted  for  cor¬ 
rupt  practices,  and  it  was  then  that,  at 
a  venture,  he  was  accused  further  of 
having  altered  ciphered  dispatches. 

•  No  one  knew  better  than  Philip  that, 
under  the  arrangements  of  his  cabinet, 
the  alteration  of  dispatches  without  his 
own  knowledge  was  impossible.  Perez 


*  It  does  not  appear  whether  he  was  a  rela¬ 
tion  of  Mattheo  Vasquez. 
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wrote  to  Philip  to  remonstrate.  “  He 
could  not  answer  such  a  charge,” 
he  said,  “without  producing  his  papers,” 
and  among  them  the  king’s  own  notes 
iipon  Escovedo's  death.  The  confessor 
was  sent  to  see  these  papers,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  read  them,  could  only  recommend 
his  master  to  let  the  charge  fall.  As  to 
corrupt  practices,  he  advised  Perez  to 
make  no  defence,  and  assured  him  that 
he  should  not  be  condemned  in  the 
value  of  a  pair  of  gloves.  The  sentence 
went  beyond  the  pair  of  gloves.  Perez 
was  suspended  from  his  office  for  ten 
years.  He  was  to  suffer  two  years’ 
imprisonment,  and  was  to  pay  besides 
thirty  thousand  ducats,  half  to  the 
Crown,  and  half  to  the  family  of  the 
Princess  of  Eboii,  as  property  belonging 
to  them  which  he  had  unlawfully  ap¬ 
propriated. 

This  judgment  was  delivered  on  the 
23d  of  January,  1585.  It  was  not  pub¬ 
lished  ;  nor  is  it  certain  how  much  of 
it  was  enforced.  But  there  were  reasons 
why,  at  that  moment,  the  sentence  of 
imprisonment  was  convenient.  The  Es- 
covedo  business  was  bursting  up  again. 
Enriquez,  the  page,  who  had  assisted  at 
the  murder,  had  let  fall  incautious 
speeches.  The  president,  Rodrigo  Vas- 
quez,  took  the  subject  into  the  scope  of 
his  inquiries.  He  sent  for  Enriquez 
and  examined  him.  On  his  evidence 
Diego  Martinez  was  arrested  also.  If 
these  two  could  be  induced  to  tell  the 
truth,  the  proofs  against  Perez  would 
be  complete.  He  might  produce  his 
papers,  but  in  a  close  court  the  judges 
might  refuse  to  receive  or  look  at  them 
to  save  the  king’s  credit ;  and  Perez 
would  certainly  be  executed.  The  king 
was  just  then  going  down  to  Arragon 
for  the  opening  of  the  Cortes.  In  Ar¬ 
ragon  trials  were  public,  with  equal 
justice  between  king  and  subject.  Perez, 
himself  an  Arragonese  if  left  free  might 
follow  the  king  thither,  and  put  him¬ 
self  under  the  protection  of  the  laws. 
There  certainly,  if  not  in  Madrid,  his 
exculpation  would  be  heard.  It  was 
therefore  determined  that  he  should  be 
at  once  arrested,  and  a  guard  was  sent 
to  his  house  to  take  him. 

Perez  from  first  to  last  had  an  honest 
friend  at  the  court.  Cardinal  Quiroga, 
.\rchbishop  of  Toledo.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop  saw,  or  feared,  that  Perez  was 
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about  to  be  sacrificed,  and  his  sense  of 
equity,  though  he  was  Grand  Inquisitor, 
was  outraged.  He  recommended  Perez 
to  take  sanctuary.  He  would  then  he 
a  prisoner  of  the  Church,  and  his  case 
would  be  heard  in  the  Holy  Office.  The 
Inquisition  had  already  denounced  Phil¬ 
ip’s  method  of  removing  doubtful  sub¬ 
jects.  It  would  stand  by  Perez  now 
and  prevent  a  scandalous  crime. 

Perez  took  the  cardinal’s  advice  and 
fled  to  the  nearest  church.  But  the 
Crown  officials  were  determined  to  have 
him,  and  the  sanctuary  was  not  respect¬ 
ed.  The  church  door  was  burst  in  ; 
he  was  torn  out  of  his  hiding-place,  and 
carried  off  again  to  a  State  prison.  His 
property  was  sequestrated,  his  papers 
were  seized,  and  the  Nuncio,  when  he 
protested,  was  threatened  with  dismissal. 
Henry  the  Eighth  himself  could  not 
have  been  more  peremptory  in  his  con¬ 
tempt  of  sacred  privileges  than  the  min¬ 
isters  of  the  Most  Catholic  king.  The 
documents  were  at  once  examined.  The 
secret  correspondence  was  found  absent. 
Juana  de  Coello  was  supposed  to  have 
it  ;  and  to  extort  it  from  her,  she  and 
her  children  were  carried  off  also,  and 
confined  in  the  same  castle  with  her 
husband.  It  was  true  that  she  had  some 
part  of  the  private  papers,  and  threats 
of  torture  could  not  wring  them  from 
her  till  she  had  ascertained  that  those 
of  most  special  conse<iuence  were  not 
among  them.  She  found  some  one  who 
would  take  a  note  to  her  husband. 
Being  without  ink  she  wrote  it  with 
her  blood.  The  answer  came  back  that 
sh«  might  deliver  the  papers  without 
fear,  the  Escovedo  notes  being  secured 
elsewhere.  She  mentioned  where  the 
boxes  would (•  be  found.  The  king’s 
confessor  himself  came  to  her  to  receive 
the  keys.  He.  too,  had  some  sense 
remaining  of  right  and  wrong,  and  he 
told  her  that  if  Perez  was  troubled  any 
further,  he  would  himself  go  “  como  un 
loco,”  like  a  madman,  into  the  Plaza, 
and  proclaim  the  truth  to  all  the  world. 

The  boxes  being  surrendered,  Juana 
de  Coello  and  the  children  were  sent 
hjome,  there  being  no  longer  occasion 
for  keeping  them.  As  the  confessor  was 
going  off,  she  could  not  help  telling  him 
that  there  were  still  a  few  papers  re¬ 
served.  The  king,  when  he  came  to 
look,  must  have  discovered  that  this  was 
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fatally  true.  All  else  was  in  its  place, 
even  to  the  most  secret  ciphered  corre¬ 
spondence  ;  but  the  fifty  or  sixty  especial 
letters,  which  he  knew  himself  to  have 
written,  about  Escovedo,  and  knew  also 
that  Perez  had  preserved — these  were 
not  to  be  discovered.  That,  if  he  had 
got  possession  of  these  letters,  Philip 
would  have  allowed  Perez  to  be  tried 
and  executed,  is  not  certain  ;  but  it  may 
have  been  well  for  him  that  he  was  not 
exposed  to  the  temptation.  As  matters 
stood,  the  judges  might  refuse  to  admit 
the  letters,  and  pass  sentence  on  the 
evidence.  But  Juana  de  Coello  could 
carry  the  damning  records  into  Arragon, 
or  across  the  frontier,  and  publish  them  ; 
and  all  Europe  would  cry  out  “  Shame  !” 
Nor  was  the  Church  idle.  The  Church 
authorities,  with  the  Pope  behind  them, 
demanded  that  Perez  should  be  restored 
to  sanctuary.  Worried,  impatient,  curs¬ 
ing  the  day  that  he  had  ever  blundered 
into  so  detestable  a  quagmire,  the  king 
again  paused.  Once  more  the  prison 
doors  were  opened  ;  once  more  Perez 
was  brought  back  to  Madrid,  and  lodged 
in  a  handsome  house  with  his  family. 
Evidently  the  unfortunate  king  was  at 
his  wits’  end.  without  having  discovered 
what  course  to  choose.  Perez  went  to 
church  for  mass.  The  great  people 
came  as  before  to  show  him  counte¬ 
nance.  He  himself  addressed  many  let¬ 
ters  to  the  king,  which  were  carefully 
read,  if  not  answered.  The  Archbishop 
of  Toledo,  in  particular,  was  confident 
that  all  would  be  well.  The  attitude  of 
the  Church  alone  would  suffice  to  pro¬ 
tect  him.  The  President  Rodrigo  would 
have  gone  on  gladly  with  the  trial,  but 
obstacles  were  continually  arising.  Some 
one  asked  him  what  was  to  be  done. 
“How  can  I  tell  you?”  he  replied. 
“  One  day  the  king  says  go  on,  the  next 
he  says  hold  back.  There  is  a  mystery 
which  I  cannot  make  out.” 

Fourteen  months  thus  drifted  away. 
At  the  end  of  them  the  king  could  hold 
out  no  longer.  There  was  still  but  a 
single  witness,  for  Diego  Martinez  had 
continued  stanch.  He  could  not  be 
depended  on,  perhaps  if  he  was  tort¬ 
ured,  but  torture  could  not  be  used 
without  the  king’s  permission.  Philip 
wrote  to  Perez  telling  him  generally  that 
he  might  rely  on  his  protection,  but 
without  saying  what  steps  he  was  pre- 
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pared  to  take.  Perez  was  brought  to 
trial  at  last  before  President  Rodrigo. 
Perez  stood  upon  his  innocence,  denied 
that  he  had  murdered  Escovedo,  and 
denied  all  knowledge  of  the  matter. 
Enriquez  gave  his  evidence  with  cor¬ 
rectness  ;  but  Diego  Martinez,  who  was 
confronted  with  him,  said  he  was  a  liar, 
and  his  story  a  fabrication.  Conviction 
on  such  terms  was  not  to  be  had.  Perez’s 
papers  were  handed  to  President  Rod¬ 
rigo  to  be  examined.  He  searched  them 
through,  but  found  nothing  to  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Perez,  after  all,  would  probably 
have  been  acquitted,  but  for  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  “  Deus  ex  machina,” 
Philip  himself,  who  interposed  in  a 
manner  the  most  unlooked  for.  This 
is  the  most  extraordinary  feature  in  the 
whole  extraordinary  story.  Philip,  it 
might  have  been  thought,  would  have 
welcomed  Perez’s  acquittal  as  the  hap¬ 
piest  escape  from  his  embarrassments  ; 
but  it  seems  that  his  conscience  was 
really  disturbed  at  the  success  of  de¬ 
liberate  perjury.  Just  as  it  became 
clear  that  the  prosecution  had  failed, 
and  that  Perez,  whether  guilty  or  not, 
could  not  be  pronounced  guilty  without 
a  violation  of  the  laws,  Philip’s  con¬ 
fessor,  as  if  from  himself,  but  of  course 
with  his  master’s  sanction,  wrote  to  him 
to  say  that  although  he  had  killed 
Escovedo,  he  had  a  complete  defence 
for  it.  \Vhen  the  truth  was  known,  his 
character  would  be  cleared.  He  ad¬ 
vised  him,  therefore,  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  confession,  and  at  once  say  that 
he  had  acted  by  the  king’s  order. 

This  was  written  on  the  3d  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  year  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Armada.  Through  all  that  famous  en¬ 
terprise,  from  its  first  conception  to  the 
final  catastrophe,  this  mean  business 
had  simmered  on,  and  was  at  last  at 
boiling  point. 

Well  as  Perez  knew  his  master,  he 
was  not  prepared  for  this  last  move. 
What  could  it  mean  ?  The  king  had 
promised  to  stand  by  him.  But  if 
he  confessed,  his  guilt  would  be  clear. 
He  might  say  what  he  pleased,  but  the 
judges  might  hang  him  notwithstanding. 
There  was  Diego  Martinez,  too,  to  be 
thought  of.  He  would  be  hanged,  at  any 
rate.  So  long  as  the  proof  was  defi¬ 
cient,  confession  would  be  insanity.  The 
king,  besides,  had  positively  ordered 
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that  his  name  should  not  be  introduced. 
In  this  tone  he  replied  to  Diego  de 
Chaves  ;  but  the  confessor  stood  to  his 
opinion.  Evidently  he  had  consulted 
Philip  again. 

“The  plain  course  for  you,”  he 
answered,  “is  to  say  directly  that  you 
had  the  king’s  orders  for  Escovedo’s 
death.  You  need  not  enter  on  the 
reasons.  You  ought  not  to  make  a 
false  oath  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  and  if 
you  have  done  so  already  you  ought  not 
to  persevere  in  it.  Where  there  has 
been  no  fault  there  can  be  no  punish¬ 
ment,  and  confession  will  only  show  the 
innocence  of  yourself  and  your  accom¬ 
plice.  When  the  truth  is  out,  the 
wound  will  heal,  and  his  Majesty  will 
have  given  the  Escovedo  family  the 
justice  which  they  denfand.  If  they 
persist  after  this,  they  can  be  silenced  or 
banished.  Only,  once  more,  the  causes 
which  led  the  king  to  act  as  he  did  are 
not  to  be  mentioned.” 

M.  Mignet  considers  that  these  letters 
were  written  to  tempt  Perez  to  a  con¬ 
fession,  in  order  that  he  might  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  judges  would  ask  for 
proof,  and,  having  lost  his  papers,  he 
would  be  unable  to  produce  it.  The 
answer  is  simple.  Both  Philip  and  the 
confessor  were  aware  that  the  com¬ 
promising  letters  were  still  in  possession 
of  either  Perez  or  his  wife.  Perez,  who 
was  not  troubled  about  perjury,  thought 
it  safer  to  risk  an  uncertainty  than  to 
act  as  the  confessor  advised.  To  con¬ 
fess  was  to  place  his  life  in  the  judges’ 
hands.  He  could  feel  no  certainty  that 
the  king’s  orders  would  be  held  a  suffi¬ 
cient  authority.  Philip’s  conduct  had 
been  strange  from  the  beginning,  and 
kings’  consciences  are  not  like  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  private  individuals.  They 
may  profess  to  wish  one  thing,  while 
their  duty  as  sovereigns  requires  an¬ 
other.  There  was  another  alternatfve  ; 
the  Escovedos,  who  were  now  the  only 
prosecutors,  might  agree  to  a  com¬ 
promise.  Perez  proposed  it  to  the  con¬ 
fessor  ;  the  confessor  permitted  Perez 
to  try,  if  the  king  was  not  to  be  a  party 
to  the  transaction  ;  overtures  were  made, 
and  were  successful.  The  Escovedo 
family  consented  to  withdraw  their  suit 
on  receiving  twenty  thousand  ducats. 

This  seemed  like  the  end  ;  and  if 
there  had  been  nothing  more  in  Es¬ 


covedo’s  death  than  an  ordinary  mur¬ 
der,  the  compensation  would  have  been 
held  sufficient,  and  the  end  would  have 
really  come.  But  behind  the  private 
wrong  there  was  a  great  question  at 
issue,  whether  the  sovereign  had  or  had 
not  a  right  to  make  away  with  his  sub¬ 
jects  when  he  believed  them  criminal, 
because  for  reasons  of  State  it  was  in¬ 
expedient  to  bring  them  to  trial.  Though 
Castile  had  no  longer  constitutional 
rights  like  Arragon,  a  high-minded 
people  (as  the  Castilians  were)  had  a 
regard  for  their  own  security.  The 
doctrine  had  been  condemned  by  the 
Holy  Office,  and  the  judges  can  have 
liked  it  as  little. 

The  opportunity  of  bringing  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  a  point  was  not  to  be  lost.  The 
President  Rodrigo  wrote  to  Philip  that 
his  reputation  was  at  stake.  The  pros¬ 
ecution  had  been  dropped,  but  the 
world  was  convinced,  notwithstanding, 
that  the  murder  had  been  committed  by 
his  order.  It  concerned  his  honor  that 
Perez  should  explain  why  that  order  had 
been  given.  He  begged  the  king  to 
send  him  an  instruction  in  the  following 
terms;  “Tell  Antonio  Perez,  in  my 
name,  that,  as  he  knows  the  causes  for 
which  I  commanded  him  to  kill  Es¬ 
covedo,  I  desire  him  to  declare  what 
those  causes  were.” 

M.  Mignet  adheres  to  his  opinion  that 
Perez  was  to  be  betrayed  ;  that,  being 
without  his  papers,  he  must  fail  to 
prove  what  he  was  required  to  reveal, 
and  could  then  be  executed  as  a  slan¬ 
derer  and  an  assassin.  It  might  be 
difficult  for  him  to  recall  satisfactorily 
a  condition  of  things  which  was  now 
buried  under  the  incidents  of  twelve 
eventful  years.  But  there  is  no  occa¬ 
sion  to  suspect  Philip  of  such  deliberate 
treachery.  The  stages  through  which 
his  mind  had  passed  can  easily  be 
traced.  He  never  doubted  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  Escovedo’s  execution  ;  but 
he  had  been  afraid  to  irritate  his  brother, 
and  had  therefore  wished  his  own  part 
in  it  to  be  concealed.  Therefore,  when 
Perez  w'as  first  suspected,  he  had  not 
come  forward  to  protect  him  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  also  he  had  connived  at  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  suspicion  on  the  Princess  of 
Eboli.  A  long  time  had  passed  away, 
Don  John  was  gone,  the  aspect  of 
Europe  had  changed.  He  had  no 
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longer  the  same  reluctance  to  admit 
that  he  had  ordered  the  murder  ;  but 
he  had  bidden  Perez  be  silent  about  the 
causes,  because,  though  sufficient  for  his 
own  conscience,  it  would  be  hard,  when 
circumstances  were  so  much  altered,  to 
make  them  intelligible  to  others.  The 
Spaniards  of  1590,  smarting  under  the 
destruction  of  the  Armada,  might  well 
have  thought  if  Don  John  and  the  Duke 
of  Guise  had  tried  the  "enterprise” 
together,  when  the  Queen  of  Scots  was 
alive,  so  many  of  their  homes  would  not 
then  have  been  desolate. 

But  public  opinion  was  excited.  The 
compromise  of  the  prosecution  seemed 
to  imply  that  there  was  something  dis¬ 
graceful  behind.  A  secret  half  revealed 
is  generally  more  dangerous  than  the 
truth  ;  and  thus,  when  called  on  by  the 
judges  to  direct  Perez  to  make  a  full 
confession,  he  felt  that  it  was  better  to 
consent. 

•  This  explanation  seems  sufficient, 
without  looking  for  sinister  motives. 
The  order  was  written,  and  Perez  was 
required  to  obey. 

it  might  have  been  thought  that  he 
would  have  seen  in  such  an  order  the 
easiest  escape  from  his  troubles.  To 
speak  was  to  be  acquitted  (at  least  mor¬ 
ally)  of  a  worse  crime  than  of  having 
been  a  t<te  faithful  servant.  But  it  is 
likely  that  he  did  feel  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  him  to  make  out  a  satisfactory 
case.  He  could  produce  the  king’s  in¬ 
structions,  and  could  describe  the  mo¬ 
tives  in  general  terms.  But  State  rea¬ 
sons  for  irregular  actions  are  always 
looked  askance  at,  and  loyal  subjects 
are  inclined  to  excuse  their  sovereigns  at 
the  expense  of  their  advisers.  Perez 
might  naturally  fear  that  he  would  be 
accused  of  having  misled  the  king,  per¬ 
haps  through  malice.  This  view  was 
taken  of  the  case  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo.  “  Sefior,"  he  said  to  the  con¬ 
fessor  when  he  heard  of  this  fresh  com¬ 
mand,  "  cither  I  am  mad  or  this  whole 
affair  is  mad.  If  the  king  bade  Perez 
kill  Escovedo,  why  does  he  ask  for  the 
causes  ?  The  king  knew  them  at  the 
time.  Perez  was  not  Escovedo’s  judge. 
He  placed  before  the  king  certain  dis¬ 
patches.  The  king  directed  a  course  to 
be  taken  upon  them,  and  Perez  obeyed. 
Now  after  twelve  years,  without  his 
papers,  with  so  many  persons  gone  who 


could  have  given  evidence,  he  is  asked 
for  explanations.  Give  him  back  his 
papers,  bring  back  five  hundred  persons 
now  dead  out  of  their  graves  ;  and  even 
then  he  will  not  be  able  to  do  it.” 

The  archbishop  protested,  the  Nuncio 
protested.  Juana  de  Coello  and  Perez’s 
children  wept  and  clamored ;  but 
President  Rodrigo,  with  the  king’s 
orders  in  his  hand,  persisted  that  Perez 
should  speak.  Three  times  successively, 
in  the  course  of  a  month,  he  was  brought 
into  court,  and  he  remained  stubborn. 
He  says  that  he  would  not  confess,  be¬ 
cause  the  king  had  personally  ordered 
him  to  be  silent,  and  that  a  w'ritten  form 
could  not  supersede  an  immediate  direc¬ 
tion,  without  a  private  intimation  that 
it  was  to  be  obeyed.  This  is  evidently 
an  insufficient  explanation.  He  must 
have  felt  that  if  he  detailed  the  causes 
for  the  murder  he  admitted  the  fact  ; 
and  that  if  he  admitted  the  fact  he  might 
be  sacrificed. 

But  the  king  was  determined  that  the 
whole  truth  should  be  told  at  last,  and 
that,  as  he  could  not  tell  it  himself,  it 
should  be  told  by  Ferez.  After  a 
month’s  resistance,  the  question  was 
applied  in  earnest.  Perez  was  tortured. 
He  broke  down  under  the  pain,  and  told 
all.  It  was  then  that  Dona  Juana  ap¬ 
pealed  to  God  against  Diego  de  Chaves 
in  the  Dominican  chapel.  It  was  then 
that  Dona  Gregoria  dared  President 
Rodrigo  in  his  hall.  What  the  king  or 
the  judges  had  intended  to  do  next,  is 
mere  conjecture.  Diego  Martinez,  when 
his  master  had  spoken,  confessed  also. 
He  was  not  punished,  and  Perez  perhaps 
w'ould  not  have  been  punished  either. 
The  judges  might  have  been  contented 
with  the  exposure.  But  Perez  did  not 
care  to  tempt  fortune  or  Philip’s  humors 
further.  His  wife  was  allowed  to  visit 
him  in  prison.  He  escaped  disguised 
in  her  clothes.  Horses  were  waiting,  he 
rode  for  his  life  to  Arragon,  and  the 
next  day  was  safe  beyond  the  frontier. 

So  ends  the  first  part  of  the  tragi¬ 
comedy.  The  next  opened  on  another 
stage  and  with  wider  issues. 

The  Fueros-or  “  Liberties”  of  Arragon 
were  the  only  surviving  remnant  of  the 
free  institutions  of  the  Peninsula.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  two  Castiles,  Valencia,  Granada, 
and  Arragon  had  their  separate  adminis- 
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trations  and  their  separate  legislatures. 
The  great  cities  had  their  municipal 
corporations,  while  Portugal,  till  within 
ten  years  had  been  an  independent  king¬ 
dom.  One  by  one  they  had  been 
absorbed.  Arragon  remained  still  free, 
but  with  a  freedom  which  had  been 
found  inconvenient  at  Madrid,  and  was 
unvalued  by  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Arragonese  nobles  themselves.  The 
tendency  of  the  age  was  toward  centrali¬ 
zation,  and  the  tenure  of  the  Fueros  had 
been  growing  yearly  more  precarious. 
Isabella  had  been  impatient  for  a  revolt 
which  would  give  her  an  excuse  for 
extinguishing  them.  The  Duke  of  Alva 
more  lately,  on  some  provocation,  said 
that  with  three  or  four  thousand  of  his 
old  soldiers  he  would  make  the  king’s 
authority  supreme.  Such  as  it  was, 
however,  the  Constitution  still  subsisted, 
being  supported  chiefly  by  the  populace 
of  the  towns,  who,  as  long  as  noise  and 
clamor  were  sufficient,  were  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  champions  of  their  national  privi¬ 
leges.  A  council  for  the  administration 
of  the  province  sat  at  Madrid,  but  its 
powers  were  limited  to  advice.  The 
Cortes  met  annually  at  Saragossa  to 
vote  the  taxes,  but  the  king  could  neither 
prorogue  nor  dissolve  them  without  their 
own  consent.  A  Committee  of  the 
Cortes  carried  on  the  government,  and  in 
the  intervals  of  the  sessions  remained  in 
office.  The  Arragonese  had  their  own 
laws,  their  own  judges,  their  own  police, 
their  own  prisons  ;  and  no  “  alien” 
armed  force  was  permitted  within  their 
boundaries.  The  Grand  Justiciary,  the 
highest  executive  officer,  was  nominated 
by  the  king,  but  could  not  be  deprived 
by  him.  A  Royal  Commissioner  resided 
in  Saragossa,  to  observe  and  to  report, 
to  act  in  cases  to  w’hich  the  Crown  was 
a  party,  perhaps  irregularly  to  distribute 
favors  and  influence  opinion.  But  this 
was  the  limit  of  his  interference.  The 
Commissioner  in  the  year  1590  was  Inigo 
de  Mendoza,  Marquis  of  Almenara,  the 
cousin  and  the  chief  antagonist  of  the 
Princess  of  Eboli. 

Such  was  Arragon  w’hen  Antonio 
Perez  sought  an  asylum  in  the  land  of 
his  fathers.  He  professed  to  have  been 
tortured  till  his  limbs  were  disabled,  but 
he  was  able  to  ride  without  resting  till 
he  had  crossed  the  frontier  and  had 
reached  Calatayud.  He  made  no  effort, 


perhaps  he  was  too  w’eak,  to  go  farther, 
and  he  took  refuge  in  a  Dominican  con¬ 
vent.  Within  ten  hours  of  his  arrival 
an  express  came  in  from  Madrid  to  a 
private  gentleman,  Don  Manuel  Zapata, 
with  orders  to  take  him,  dead  or  alive, 
and  send  him  back  to  his  master.  Perez 
says  that  when  his  flight  was  known  at 
the  Court,  there  w'as  general  satisfaction. 
”  Uncle  Martin,”  the  palace  jester,  said 
to  Philip  the  next  morning,  “  Sir,  all  the 
world  rejoices  at  the  escape  of  Antonio 
Perez  ;  he  cannot  be  very  wicked  ;  you 
should  rejoice  too.”  Philip  did  not  re¬ 
joice  at  all.  He  had  put  himself  in  the 
power  of  one  of  his  subjects,  and  he  did 
not  choose  to  remain  any  longer  in  so 
degrading  a  position.  When  he  tiad 
been  himself  willing  to  submit  his  con¬ 
duct  to  a  judicial  inquiry,  Perez,  who 
had  less  to  fear  if  he  had  been  acting  up¬ 
rightly,  had  shown  so  much  unwillingness 
that  he  possibly  may  have  now  doubted 
whether  Escovedo’s  conduct  had  not 
been  properly  represented  to  him. 
Perez  had  fled,  carrying  the  compromis¬ 
ing  documents  along  with  him  ;  he  was 
probably  on  his  way  to  France,  to  delight 
Philip's  enemies  with  the  sight  of  them, 
and  with  the  tale  of  his  own  wrongs. 

Anticipating  pursuit,  Perez  had  sent 
a  friend,  Gil  de  Mesa,  to  the  Grand 
Justiciary,  to  signify  his  arrA'al,  and  to 
put  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
law.  Meanwhile,  the  town  mob  at 
Calatayud  rose  in  his  defence,  and  when 
Don  Manuel  arrived  at  the  monastery 
he  found  the  priests  and  students  in 
arms  to  protect  their  sanctuary.  Fifty 
soldiers  arrived  immediately  after  from 
Saragossa.  The  orders  of  the  J  usticiary 
were  to  bring  Perez  at  once  to 
the  national  prison  of  the  Manifestacion, 
where  he  was  to  be  detained  till  the  king 
could  be  communicated  with.  The  re¬ 
ply  was  an  order  to  the  Marquis  of 
Almenara  to  prosecute  him  immediately 
in  the  Court  of  Arragon  on  three 
charges. 

1.  For  having  caused  the  death  of 
Escovedo,  falsely  pretending  the  king’s 
authority. 

2.  For  having  betrayed  secrets  of 
State  and  tampered  with  ciphered 
dispatches. 

3.  For  having  fled  from  justice  when 
his  conduct  was  being  judicially  inquired 
into. 
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If  Perez  had  been  wholly  innocent,  he 
would  have  felt  that  he  had  at  last  an 
opportunity  of  setting  himself  clear  in 
the  face  of  the  world.  The  court  would 
be  open,  the  trial  public,  and  his  defence 
could  neither  be  garbled  nor  sup¬ 
pressed.  His  reluctance  was  as  vehe¬ 
ment  as  ever,  and  was  not  concealed  by 
his  affectation  of  a  desire  to  spare  his 
master.  From  Calatayud,  and  from 
Saragossa  afterward,  he  wrote  letter  upon 
letter  both  to  Philip  and  to  Diego  de 
Chaves,  protesting  his  loyalty,  entreating 
to  be  left  in  quiet  with  his  wife  and 
children  ;  indicating  that  he  had  the 
means  of  defending  himself,  but  hoping 
that  he  might  not  be  forced  to  use  them. 
These  letters  being  left  unanswered,  he 
took  into  his  confidence  a  distinguished 
Arragonese  ecclesiastic,  the  Prior  of 
Gotor.  He  showed  him  the  mysterious 
papers  which  he  had  brought  with  him, 
with  Philip’s  notes  upon  them.  “  His 
Majesty,”  he  said,  in  his  instructions  to 
the  Prior,  “  must  know  that  I  possess 
these  documents.  They  contain  confi¬ 
dential  secrets  affecting  others  besides 
Escovedo ;  let  his  Majesty  judge 
whether  it  is  desirable  that  evidences 
should  be  produced  in  court  which  touch 
the  reputation  of  distinguished  persons, 
which  will  create  a  scandal  throughout 
Europe,  and  will  reflect  on  the  prudence 
and  piety  of  his  Majesty  himself. 
Though  the  confessor  has  taken  most  of 
my  papers  from  me.  Providence  has 
been  pleased  that  I  should  retain  these, 
and  these  will  suffice  for  my  defence. 
If  brought  to  trial  I  shall  certainly  be 
ac({uitted,  but  I  prefer  to  save  the  king’s 
reputation  ;  my  cause  is  now  notorious, 
and  it  wilt  not  be  wise  to  challenge  the 
world’s  opinion.  I  have  been  shorn  like 
a  lamb  for  eleven  years,  and  I  have  held 
my  peace.  My  blood  has  been  shed.  I 
have  been  tortured  in  a  dungeon,  and  I 
have  remained  faithful.  In  eight  or  ten 
days  I  must  give  in  my  answer.  Some 
people  tell  me  that  I  ought  rather  to 
lose  my  head  than  speak  ;  but  if  I  am 
driven  to  it  the  truth  must  be  told.” 

The  Prior  went.  Philip  saw  him 
more  than  once,  and  heard  what  he  had 
to  say.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
Perez  had  the  compromising  letters,  for 
the  Prior  had  seen  them.  Yet  Philip’s 
courage  did  not  fail  him.  After  Perez’s 
flight  the  Court  of  Castile  had  given 


judgment  against  him.  He  was  to  be 
dragged  through  the  streets  and  hanged. 
His  head  was  to  be  cut  off  and  exposed, 
and  all  his  property  was  to  be  confis¬ 
cated.  The  answer  to  the  mission  of 
the  Prior  of  Gotor  was  the  publication 
of  his  sentence. 

Perez  thus  driven  to  bay  took  up  the 
challenge.  He  drew  a  memorial  con¬ 
taining  his  own  account  of  the  causes  of 
Escovedo’s  murder.  He  attached  to  it 
such  notes  as  sufficed  to  prove  the  king’s 
complicity,  reserving  others  in  case  of 
future  necessity  ;  and  this  was  publicly 
presented  as  his  reply  to  the  Marquis  of 
Almenara.  The  king  had  probably  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  judges  of  .\rragon  would 
not  lightly  accept  so  grave  a  charge 
against  their  sovereign  ;  that  they  would 
respect  the  sentence  of  the  better  in¬ 
formed  Court  of  Castile,  and  would  un- 
derstand  that  there  was  something  be¬ 
hind  which  was  left  unexplained.  But 
Arragon  was  excited,  and  chose  to  show 
its  independence.  .After  the  admission 
of  the  memorial  Don  Inigo  sent  word  to 
the*  king,  that  if  no  further  evidence 
were  produced,  Perez  w’ould  certainly  be 
acquitted.  The  king  believed  that  he 
had  other  resources  at  his  disposition  by 
which  complete  defeat  could  be  avoided, 
and  at  the  last  moment  directed  that  the 
case  before  the  Grand  Justiciary  should 
be  abandoned.  “  If,”  said  Philip,  ”  it 
was  possible  to  reply  with  the  same  pub¬ 
licity  which  Perez  has  given  to  his  de¬ 
fence.  his  guilt  would  be  proved,  and  he 
would  be  condemned.  Throughout  this 
whole  affair  I  have  considered  only  the 
public  good.  The  long  imprisonment  of 
Perez,  the  entire  course  which  the  cause 
has  taken,  has  had  no  other  object. 
Abusing  my  clemency,  and  afraid  of  the 
issue,  he  so  defends  himself  that  to 
answer  him  I  must  publish  secrets  which 
ought  not  to  be  revealed,  and  involve 
persons  whose  reputation  is  of  more  con¬ 
sequence  than  the  punishment  of  a  single 
offender.  Therefore,  I  shall  go  no 
further  with  the  prosecution  in  the  Court 
of  Arragon.  1  declare  Perez  to  have 
sinned  worse  than  ever  vassal  sinned  be¬ 
fore  against  his  sovereign — both  in  time, 
form,  and  circumstance  ;  and  I  desire 
this  my  declaration  to  be  entered  with 
my  notice  of  withdrawal.  Truth,  which 
I  have  always  maintained,  must  suffer 
no  injury.  And  I  reserve  such  rights  as 
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appertain,  or  may ‘appertain  to  me,  of  man,  had  a  nose,  since  the  words  were 


bringing  the  offender  to  account  for  his 
crimes  in  any  other  manner.” 

The  “  other  manner”  was  through  the 
Court  of  Enquesta.  In  the  Constitution 
of  Arragon,  a  special  reservation  ex¬ 
cluded  from  protection  the  king’s  ser¬ 
vants  and  officials — over  these  the  law 
of  the  province  had  no  more  authority 
than  the  king  was  pleased  to  allow — and 
the  king  under  this  clause  claimed  to 
have  Perez  surrendered  to  himself.  The 
local  lawyers,  however,  interpreted 
servants”  to  mean  only  servants  in 
Arragon  and  engaged  in  the  affairs  in 
Arragon,  not  persons  belonging  to  other 
countries  or  other  provinces.  Arragon- 
ese,  who  accepted  Crown  employment, 
undertook  it  with  their  eyes  open  and  at 
their  own  risk,  and  might  be  supposed  to 
have  consented  to  their  exemption  ;  such 
a  case  as  that  of  Perez  had  not  been 
contemplated.  But  the  king  had  one 
more  resource.  Though  acquitted,  the 
prisoner  was  still  detained,  as  if  the 
authorities  were  unsatisfied  of  his  real 
innocence.  Perez  had  grown  impatient, 
and,  in  his  loose,  vain  way,  had  babbled 
to  his  companions  in  the  Manifestacion, 
and  his  language  had  been  so  extrava¬ 
gant  that  it  had  been  noted  down  and 
forwarded  to  the  court.  He  had 
threatened  to  fly  to  France  or  Holland, 
w'hen  he  would  make  the  king  repent  of 
his  treatment  of  him.  He  compared 
himself  to  Marius,  who  had  been  driven 
into  exile  and  had  returned  to  the  consul¬ 
ship.  He  said  that  he  would  raise  a 
revolt  in  Castile  ;  he  would  bring  in 
Henry  the  Fourth  ;  he  would  make 
Arragon  into  a  Free  Republic  like 
Venice.  He  spoke  of  Philip  as  another 
Pharaoh.  He  had  ventured  into  more 
dangerous  ground,  and  had  called  in 
question  the  mysteries  of  the  faith. 
Some  of  these  rash  expressions  have  been 
preserved,  with  the  solemn  reflections 
on  them  of  the  king’s  confessor.  The 
impatient  w'retch  had  said,  that  if  God 
the  Father  allowed  the  king  to  behave  so 
disloyally  to  him  he  would  take  God  the 
Father  by  the  nose.  The  confessor  ob¬ 
serves,  “  This  proposition  is  blasphe¬ 
mous,  scandalous,  offensive  to  pious  ears, 
and  savoring  of  the  heresy  of  the  Vadiani, 
who  affirmed  that  God  was  corporeal 
and  had  human  members.  Nor  was  it 
an  excuse  to  say  that  Christ,  being  made 


spoken  of  the  First  Person.” 

Again,  Perez  had  said,  “  God  is 
asleep  in  this  affair  of  mine.  If  He 
works  no  miracle  for  me,  it  will  go  near 
to  destroy  the  faith.” 

”  This  proposition,”  the  confessor 
noted,  “  is  scandalous.  He  has  been 
accused  of  the  greatest  enormities  ;  he 
has  been  tried  by  course  of  law  and  con¬ 
demned  to  death,  and  he  speaks  as  if  he 
was  without  fault.” 

Worse  still.  Perez  had  gone  on, 
”  God  sleeps  !  God  sleeps  !  God  is  an 
idle  tale  ;  there  cannot  be  a  God  !” 

The  confessor  observes,  “  This  prop¬ 
osition  is  heretical,  as  if  God  had  no 
care  for  human^  things  when  the  Bible 
and  the  Church  affirm  that  He  has  ;  to 
say  that  there  cannot  be  a  God  is 
heresy,  for  though  it  be  said  in  doubt, 
yet  doubt  is  not  allowed  in  matters  of 
faith,  we  must  believe  without  doubt.” 

Lastly,  Perez  had  said,  “  If  things 
pass  thus,  I  cannot  believe  in  God.” 

The  confessor  :  “  This  is  blasphe¬ 
mous,  scandalous,  and  offensive,  and 
savors  of  heresy  also.” 

The  confessor’s  ears  had  no  doubt 
been  outraged.  Many  a  poor  sinner 
had  gone  to  the  stake  for  less  audacious 
utterances.  For  nine  months  after  the 
failure  with  the  Enquesta,  Perez  re¬ 
mained  in  the  Manifestacion,  pouring 
out  these  wild  outcries.  At  the  end  of 
them  an  order  came  from  the  Holy 
Office  at  Madrid  to  the  three  Inquisitors 
at  Saragossa  to  take  possession  of  his 
person  and  remove  him  to  their  own 
prison  in  the  old  Moorish  palace  of  the 
Aljaferia. 

7'he  Inquisitor-General  of  Spain  was 
his  old  friend  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo. 
In  Madrid  the  Inquisition  had  been  well 
disposed  toward  him,  and  once  he  had 
thrown  himself  on  its  protection.  Had  he 
submitted  voluntarily,  he  would  probably 
have  been  safe  from  serious  injury,  and 
an  impartial  decision  would  have  been 
arrived  at.  The  Inquisition,  be  it  re¬ 
membered,  was  no  slave  of  the  Crown, 
and,  though  a  cruel  guardian  of  ortho¬ 
doxy,  would  not  have  looked  too  narrowly 
at  the  fretful  words  of  a  man  whom  the 
Archbishop  believed  to  have  been  ill 
used.  The  judges  of  Arragon  were  by 
this  time  satisfied  that  Perez  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  the  martyr  which  he  pretended  to 
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be,  and  that  the  king  had  something  to  naked,  his  clothes  tom  off,  his  arms 
say  for  himself.  Philip,  who  appears  to  almost  forced  out  of  their  sockets,  struck 
Protestant  Europe  a  monster  of  injus-  and  pelted  with  stones,  he  was  at  last 
tice,  was  in  Spain  respected  and  es-  rescued  by  a  party  of  police,  who  carried 
teemed.  The  Grand  Justiciar}'  did  not  him  into  the  city  prison.  There,  a  fort- 
wish  to  quarrel  with  the  Crown  in  a  case  night  after,  he  died  of  his  injuries,  so 
so  doubtful,  still  less  to  quarrel  with  the  ending  his  lawsuit  with  the  widow  of 
Holy  Office,  and  w.is  preparing  quietly  Ruy  Gomez. 

to  comply.  But  Perez  would  not  have  The  Inquisitors  at  the  Aljaferia  had  a 
it  so,  and  preferred  to  trust  to  popular  near  escape  of  the  same  fate.  The  walls 
jealousy.  A  mob  is  always  ready  to  were  strong  and  the  gates  massive.  But 
listen  when  it  is  told  that  Liberty  is  in  the  fierce  people  brougljt  faggots  in 
danger.  A  story  was  circulated  in  cartloads,  and  raised  a  pile  which  would 
Saragossa  that  the  Marquis  of  Almenara  have  reduced  the  palace  and  all  in  it  to 
had  bribed  the  prisoners  in  the  Manifes-  dust  and  ashes.  The  Inquisitors,  they 
tacion  to  send  in  a  false  account  of  said,  had  burned  others  ;  they  should 
Perez’s  language,  that  the  Inquisition  now  bum  themselves  unless  Perez  was 
was  claiming  a  right  which  did  not  be-  instantly  released.  The  Inquisitors 
long  to  it,  that  the  Fueros  were  being  woulJ  have  held  out,  but  the  Archbishop 
betrayed,  that  the >Arragonese  were  to  be  of  Saragossa,  Almenara’s  brother,  in- 
made  slaves  of  the  Castilians.  Symp-  sisted  that  they  must  yield.  Perez,  four 
toms  showed  themselves  of  an  intended  hours  only  after  they  had  got  him,  was 
rising,  and  the  Justiciary  and  Don  given  back  to  his  friends,  and  borne 
Inigo,  after  a  night’s  conference,  agreed  away  in  triumph. 

that  Perez  should  be  removed  at  once  But  the  mob  had  risen  for  the  rights 
and  without  notice  to  the  Inquisition  of  Arragon,  and  not,  after  all,  for  a 
prison.  At  noon  on  the  24th  of  May,  prisoner  of  whose  innocence  even  they 
1591,  he  was  quietly  placed  in  a  carriage  were  unconvinced.  Perez  imagined 
at  the  Manifestacion  Gate.  .A  knot  of  himself  a  national  hero.  He  had  ex¬ 
young  men  tried  to  stop  the  horses,  and  pected  that  the  Cortes  would  take  up  his 
clamored  for  the  Constitution  ;  but  they  case,  that  he  would  be  allowed  to  pre- 
were  told  that  it  was  cosa  de  fey,  an  sent  himself  at  the  bar,  and  detail  the 
affair  of  religion,  and  that  they  must  story  of  his  wrongs  in  Philip’s  own  pres- 
mind  their  own  business.  The  carriage  ence.  The  leaders  of  the  people  had 
reached  the  Aljaferia  without  interrup-  formed  a  cooler  estimate  of  his  merits, 
tion,  and  Perez  was  in  the  Inquisitor’s  They  contented  themselves  with  taking 
hands.  But  on  the  instant  Saragossa  him  back  to  the  Manifestacion.  The 
was  in  arms.  The  alarm  bell  boomed  officials  of  the  province  went  up  to 
out.  The  market-place  swarmed  with  a  Madrid,  to  delil^rate  with  the  court 
furious  multitude  shouting  "  Fueros,  what  was  next  to  be  done. 

Fueros  !  Libertad,  Libertad  !”  Their  For  Perez  personally  there  was  no  en- 
plans  had  been  already  laid.  Half  the  thusiasm.  If  the  Inquisition  would  ac- 
mob  went  to  attack  the  Aljaferia,  the  knowledge  the  Fueros,  he  could  be  sur- 
others  to  the  house  of  Philip’s  represent-  rendered  without  difficulty.  The  In- 
ative,  the  Marquis  of  Almenara.  He,  quisition  made  the  necessary  concessions, 
too,  it  is  likely  had  remembered  that  and  Perez’s  own  supporters  now  advised 
Perez  was  the  friend  of  the  Princess  of  him  to  submit  unreservedly.  But  this  he 
Eboli,  and  had  thrown  himself  into  the  did  not  dare  to  do  ;  he  tried  to  escape 
quarrel  with  some  degree  of  personal  from  the  Manifestacion  and  failed.  He 
animosity.  He  was  now  to  expiate  his  appealed  again  to  the  mob.  Broad  sheets 
eagerness.  He  was  urged  to  fly.  The  were  printed  and  circulated  declaring 
Mendozas,  he  answered,  never  fled,  that  the  officials  were  betraying  the 
The  palace  door  was  dashed  in.  The  Fueros,  and  though  the  chiefs  of  the 
Justiciary,  who  had  hurried  to  protect  first  insurrection  had  withdrawn,  the 
him,  was  thrown  down  and  trampled  on.  multitude  could  still  be  wrought  upon. 
Don  Inigo  was  seized,  dragged  out,  and  Unfortunately  for  Arragon,  the  Grand 
borne  away  among  cries  of  “  Muera,  Justiciary,  Don  Juan  de  Lanuza,  a  wise 
muera  !  Kill  him,  kill  him  !”  Stripped  and  prudent  man,  suddenly  died.  Had 
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he  lived  a  few  weeks  longer  he  might 
have  saved  his  country,  but  it  was  not 
so  to  be.  The  nomination  of  his  succes¬ 
sor  belonged  to  the  king,  but  the  office 
had  by  custom  become  hereditary  in  the 
Lanuza  family  ;  his  sen,  a  generous  hot¬ 
headed  youth,  claimed  to  act  without 
waiting  for  the  king’s  sanction,  and, 
fatally  for  himself,  was  ruled  or  in¬ 
fluenced  by  his  uncle,  Don  Martin,  who 
was  Perez’s  most  intimate  ally.  The 
officials  had  returned  from  the  court. 
The  Council  of  Saragossa  had  decided 
that  Perez  should  be  restored  to  the 
Holy  Office.  The  removal  was  to  be 
effected  on  the  following  morning,  the 
24th  of  September ;  but  when  the 
morning  came  the  mob  were  out  again. 
The  Manifestacion  was  broken  open,  the 
council  room  was  set  on  fire,  and  Perez 
was  set  at  liberty.  It  was  understood, 
however,  that  he  was  not  to  remain  any 
longer  at  Saragossa  to  be  a  foture  oc¬ 
casion  of  quarrel.  He  was  escorted  a 
league  out  of  the  city  on  the  road  to  the 
Pyrenees,  and  he  was  made  to  know 
that  if  he  returned  he  would  not  be 
protected.  He  did  return  ;  he  pre¬ 
tended  that  the  roads  were  unsafe,  but 
he  came  back  in  secret,  and  in  the 
closest  disguise,  and  lay  concealed  in 
Don  Martin’s  house  till  it  could  be  seen 
how  the  king  would  act. 

Constitutional  governments  which  can¬ 
not  govern  are  near  their  end.  When 
the  intelligent  and  the  educated  part  of 
the  population  are  superseded  by  the 
mob,  they  cannot  continue  zealous  for 
forms  of  freedom  which  to  them  are 
slavery.  The  mob  has  usurped  the 
power  ;  if  it  can  defend  its  actions  suc¬ 
cessfully,  it  makes  good  the  authority 
which  it  has  seized  ;  if  it  fails,  the  blame 
is  with  itself.  The  Arragon  executive 
had  protected  Perez  on  his  arrival  in  the 
province,  they  had  given  him  the  means 
of  making  an  open  defence,  and,  so  far 
as  their  own  council  could  decide  in  his 
cause,  they  had  pronounced  him  ac¬ 
quitted.  But  there  were  charges  against 
him  which  could  not  be  openly  pleaded, 
and  his  innocence  was  not  so  clear  that 
it  would  be  right  as  yet  to  risk  a  civil 
war  in  a  case  so  ambiguous.  The 
judges  considered  that  enough  had  been 
done.  The  mob  and  the  young  jus¬ 
ticiary  thought  otherwise,  and  with 
them  the  responsibility  rested. 


July, 

Philip  was  in  no  hurry.  Ten  thou¬ 
sand  men  were  collected  quietly  on  the 
frontier  under  Don  Alonzo  de  V'argas. 
The  sentiments  of  the  principal  persons 
were  sounded,  and  it  was  ascertained 
that  from  those  who  could  offer  serious 
resistance  there  was  none  to  be  antici¬ 
pated.  Liberty  had  lost  its  attractions 
when  it  meant  the  protection  of  crimi¬ 
nals  by  the  town  rabble.  That  the  mob 
had  shaken  themselves  clear  of  Perez 
made  little  difference  to  Philip,  for  they 
had  taken  him  by  force  out  of  prison. 
The  middle-class  citizens,  who  still 
prized  their  constitution,  believed,  on 
the  other  hand,  or  at  least  some  of  them 
believed,  that  the  king  had  no  longer  an 
excuse  for  interfering  with  them.  Philip 
so  far  respected  their  alarm  that  before 
he  ordered  the  advance  of  the  troops  he 
sent  out  a  proclamation  that  the  Consti¬ 
tution  would  not  be  disturbed  ;  and 
possibly,  if  there  had  been  no  opposition, 
he  would  have  found  his  course  less 
clear.  But  the  more  eager  spirits  could 
not  be  restrained  ;  the  nobles  held  aloof  ; 
the  young  justiciary,  however,  was  ardent 
and  enthusiastic — he  was  compromised 
besides,  for  he  had  taken  office  without 
waiting  for  the  king’s  permission.  The 
invasion  was  an  open  breach  of  the 
Fueros.  He  called  the  citizens  of  Sara¬ 
gossa  to  arms,  and  sent  appeals  for  help 
to  Barcelona  and  the  other  towns. 

There  was  no  response — a  sufficient 
proof  either  that  the  province  was  in¬ 
different,  or  that  the  cause  was  regarded 
as  a  bad  one.  Lanuza  led  out  a  tat¬ 
tered  multitude  of  shopkeepers  and 
workmen  to  meet  the  Castilians  ;  but, 
though  brave  enough  in  a  city  insurrec¬ 
tion,  they  had  no  stomach  for  fighting 
with  a  disciplined  force.  They  turned 
and  scattered  without  a  blow,  and 
Alonzo  de  Vargas  entered  Saragossa, 
the  1 2th  of  November,  1591. 

The  modern  doctrine,  that  political 
offences  are  virtues  in  disguise,  was  not 
yet  the  creed  even  of  the  most  advanced 
philosophers.  The  Saragossa  rabble 
had  resisted  the  lawful  authorities  of 
the  province.  They  had  stormed  a 
prison  ;  they  had  murdered  the  king’s 
representative  ;  fatallest  of  all,  they  had 
taken  arms  fur  liberty,  and  had  wanted 
courage  to  fight  for  it.  The  justiciary 
was  executed,  and  fifteen  or  twenty 
other  persons.  The  attack  on  the 
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Aljaferia  was  an  act  of  sacrilege,  and  the 
wrongs  of  the  Inquisition  were  avenged 
more  severely.  A  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  mob 
w’ere  arrested.  Of  these  seventy-nine 
were  burned  in  the  market-place.  The 
ceremony  began  at  eight  in  the  morning. 
It  closed  at  night,  when  there  was  no  light 
but  from  the  blazing  fagots  ;  the  last 
figure  that  was  consumed  was  the  effigy 
of  Antonio  Perez,  the  original  cause  of 
the  catastrophe.  The  punishment  b«ing 
concluded,  the  Constitution  was  abol¬ 
ished.  The  armed  resistance  was  held 
to  have  dispensed  with  Philip’s  promises, 
and  the  Fueros  of  Arragon  were  at  an 
end. 

Perez  himself  escaped  on  the  night  on 
which  the  Castilians  entered,  and  made 
his  way  through  the  Pyrenees  to  Pau. 
He  published  a  narrative  of  his  suffer¬ 
ings — that  is,  his  own  version  of  them, 
with  the  further  incriminating  docu¬ 
ments  which  the  Protestant  world  at 
once  received  with  greedy  acclamations. 
Much  of  it  was  true  ;  much  might  have 
worn  another  complexion,  if  the  other 
side  had  been  told.  But  Philip  never 
condescended  to  reply.  Perez  was 
taken  up  by  Henry  the  Fourth,  pen¬ 
sioned,  trusted,  and  employed  so  long 
as  the  war  with  Spain  continued.  He 
was  sent  into  England.  He  was  received 
by  Elizabeth  ;  entertained  by  Essex,  and 
admitted  into  acquaintance  by  Francis 
Bacon — not  with  the  approval  of 
Bacon’s  mother,  who  disliked  him  from 
the  first.  He  was  plausible  ;  he  .was 
polished  ;  he  was  acute.  He  had  been 
so  long  intimately  acquainted  with 
Spanish  secrets,  that  his  information  was 
always  useful  and  often  of  the  highest 
value.  But  he  was  untrue  at  the  heart. 
Even  his  own  Relacion  is  in  many  points 
inconsistent  with  itself,  and  betrays  the 
inward  hollowness  ;  while  his  estimate 
of  his  own  merits  went  beyond  what  his 
most  foolish  friends  could  believe  or  ac¬ 
knowledge.  Gradually  he  was  seen 
through  both  in  Paris  and  London. 
When  peace  came  he  was  thrown  aside, 
and  sank  into  neglect  and  poverty.  He 
attempted  often,  but  always  fruitlessly,  to 
obtain  his  pardon  from  Philip  the  Third, 
and  eventually  died  miserably  in  a  Paris 
lodging,  a  worn-out  old  man  of  seventy- 
two,  on  the  3d  of  November,  1611. 

So  ends  the  story^of  a  man  who,  if  his 


personal  merits  alone  were  concerned, 
might  have  been  left  forgotten  among 
the  unnumbered  millions  who  have 
played  their  checkered  parts  on  the 
stage  of  the  world.  Circumstances,  and 
the  great  religious  revolution  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  converted  Philip  in  the 
eyes  of  half  Europe  into  a  malignant  de¬ 
mon.  The  darkest  interpretations  were 
thrown  upon  every  unexplained  action 
which  he  committed  ;  and  Antonio 
Perez  became  the  hero  of  a  romance 
fitter  for  a  third-rate  theatre  than  the 
pages  of  accredited  history.  The  imagi¬ 
native  features  of  it  have  now  disap¬ 
peared,  but  there  remains  an  instructive 
picture  of  Philip’s  real  character.  He 
said  that  he  had  been  guided  throughout 
by  no  motive  save  concern  for  the  public 
welfare,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  was  saying  anything  except 
what  he  believed  to  be  true  ;  yet  he  so 
acted  as  to  invite  suspicion  in  every  step 
which  he  took. 

Escovedo,  as  his  conduct  was  rep¬ 
resented,  deserved  to  be  punished, 
perhaps  to  be  punished  severely.  To 
jirosecute  him  publicly  would  have  been 
doubtless  inconvenient ;  and  Philip, 
without  giving  him  an  opportunity  of 
defending  himself,  undertook  the  part 
of  a  secret  providence,  and  allowed  him 
to  be  struck  in  the  dark  without  explain¬ 
ing  his  reasons.  Providence  does  not 
permit  vain  mortals,  even  though  they 
be  Catholic  kings,  to  usurp  a  jurisdiction 
which  is  reserved  for  itself.  It  pun¬ 
ished  Philip  by  throwing  him  into  the 
power  of  an  unscrupulous  intriguer, 
who  had,  perhaps,  in  some  measure 
really  misled  him  on  the  extent  of  Es¬ 
covedo’ s  faults. 

He  tried  to  extricate  himself,  but  he 
was  entangled  in  the  net  which  his  own 
hands  had  woven  ;  and,  when  Perez  re¬ 
fused  to  assist  him,  and  preferred  to 
keep  him  struggling  at  his  mercy,  he 
was  driven  to  measures  which  could  be 
represented  to  the  world  as  a  base  per¬ 
secution  of  the  instrument  of  his  own 
crimes.  Thus  out  of  an  unwise  ambi¬ 
tion  to  exercise  the  attributes  of  omni¬ 
science,  the  poor  king  laid  himself  open 
to  groundless  accusations,  and  the  worst 
motives  which  could  be  supposed  to 
have  actuated  him  were  those  which 
found  easiest  credit. 

But  the  legend  of  the  loves  of  Philip 
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the  Second  and  the  Princess  of  Eboli 
was  not  of  Spanish  growth.  The  Relacion 
of  Perez  was  read  in  the  Peninsula,  but 
it  did  not  shake  the  confidence  with 
which  Philip  was  regarded  by  his  sub¬ 


jects.  The  Fueros  of  Arragon  perished, 
but  they  perished  only  because  Constitu 
tional  Liberties  which  degenerate  into 
anarchy  are  already  ripe  for  an  end. — 
Nineteenth  Century. 


TO  AN  UNSEAWORTHY  SHIP. 
{Ilor.  I.  14.) 

BY  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 

Ship,  to  the  roadstead  rolled. 

What  dost  thou  ? — O,  once  more 
Regain  the  port.  Behold  ! 

Thy  sides  are  bare  of  oar. 

Thy  tall  mast  wounded  sore 
Of  Africus,  and  see, 

What  shall  thy  spars  restore ! — 
Tempt  not  the  tyrant  sea! 

What  cable  now  will  hold 

When  all  drag  out  from  shore ! 
What  god  canst  thou,  too  bold. 

In  time  of  need  implore  ! 

Look  !  for  thy  sails  flap  o’er, 
Thy  stiff  shrouds  part  and  flee, 
Fast — fast  thy  seams  outpour — 
Tempt  not  the  tyrant  sea! 

What  though  thy  ribs  of  old 
The  pines  of  Pontus  bore  ! 

Not  now  to  stern  of  gold 
Men  trust,  or  painted  prore ! 
Thou,  or  thou  count’st  it  store 
A  toy  of  winds  to  be. 

Shun  thou  the  Cyclads’  roar — 
Tempt  not  the  tyrant  sea ! 

ENVOY. 

Ship  of  the  State,  before 
A  care,  and  now  to  me 
A  hope  in  my  heart’s  core — 
Tempt  not  the  tyrant  sea ! 


Temple  Bar. 
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A  LECTURE  TO  THE  ETON  VOLUNTEER  CORPS  (WITH  SOME  ADDITIONS). 
BY  PROF.  T.  H.  HUXLEY,  F.R.S.,  ETC. 


I  DOUBT  not  that  you  all  joined  in  cheer¬ 
ing  Lord  Wolseley  and  his  companions 
in  arms  the  other  day,  when  they  came 
to  Windsor  to  receive  their  well  earned 
honors  at  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign. 
If  I  had  been  among  you  I  should  have 
given  a  special  cheer,  on  my  own  account, 
to  the  general — not  so  much  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  soldier  as  to  the  man  of  science, 
who  had  thoroughly  studied  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  problem  with  which  he  had 
to  deal  ;  who  knew  what  causes  would 
produce  certain  desired  effects  ;  and 
whose  experiments  were  followed  by  the 
predicted  results  more  surely  than  some¬ 
times  happens  with  those  which  are 
made  on  a  lecture  table. 

But  a  much  larger  interest  attaches  to 
the  day  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  with  all  that 
preceded  and  followed  it,  than  if  it  were 
an  isolated  experimental  investigation  of 
the  great  “  survival  of  the  fittest”  prob¬ 
lem.  'I'hese  events  of  yesterday  are  but 
the  latest  episodes  of  a  struggle  between 
the  social  organization  of  .\sia  and  that 
of  Europe  for  predominance  in  the 
countries  which  border  the  /h^gean  and 
the  Levantine  Seas,  which  has  been  go¬ 
ing  on  for  some  thousands  of  years.  To 
say  nothing  of  earlier  events.  Marathon, 
Thermopylie,  Salamis,  the  expedition  of 
.Mexander,  the  Punic  wars  of  Rome,  the 
Saracen  occupation  of  Spain,  the  Cru¬ 
sades,  the  Turkish  conquest  of  the 
Balkan  peninsula,  the  Egyptian  expedi¬ 
tion  of  the  first  Napoleon,  are  names  of 
some  of  the  long  score  of  matches  and 
return  matches  played  between  East  and 
West  in  the  terrible  ga.me  of  war.  And, 
in  my  judgment,  the  grandson  of  the 
youngest  boy  here  is  not  likely  to  see 
the  winner  finally  declared.  For  the 
contest  depends  not  upon  mere  dynastic 
interests,  or  the  lust  of  conquest,  but  is 
the  inevitable  product  of  the  struggle  for 
existence  between  incompatible  forms  of 
civilization,  antagonisms  of  religion,  and 
antipathies  of  race. 

Twenty-four  centuries,  mainly  oc¬ 
cupied  in  fighting,  do  not  afford  a  very 
pleasant  retrospect  at  the  l)est  ;  and  it 
New  Sewis.— Vol.  XXXVllI.,  No.  i 


would  be  altogether  horrible,  were  not 
the  affairs  of  this  world  so  ordered  that 
“  there  is  a  soul  of  good  in  things  evil.” 
No  doubt  millions  of  men,  women,  and 
children  have  suffered  grievous  misery 
and  wrong,  and  whole  nations  have  been 
annihilated  as  the  tide  of  conquest  swept 
over  them — now  to  the  west,  and  now 
to  the  east.  All  that  is  sadly  obvious  ; 
and,  to  those  who  can  see  only  that 
which  is  obvious,  these  wars,  like  all 
others,  must  take  the  guise  of  purely 
diabolical  evils.  But  a  more  patient 
and  penetrating  vision  may  discern  that 
all  this  suffering  is  the  school  fee  which 
the  human  race  has  had  to  pay  for  its 
education.  As  elsewhere,  bright  and 
dull  pay  alike,  and  the  bright  profit  ; 
which  is,  perhaps,  no  great  satisfaction 
to  the  dull,  but  it  is  the  rule  of  the 
school,  and  we  have  to  put  up  with  it. 

In  the  present  case,  the  \Vestern  na¬ 
tions  are  the  bright  boys.  Your  teachers 
of  history  are  doubtless  careful  to  point 
out  to  you  all  that  Ancient  Greece  owed 
to  its  intercourse,  whether  hostile  or 
peaceful,  with  the  East  ;  all  the  benefit 
which  Saracen  learning  on  the  one  hand, 
and  crusading  enterprise  on  the  other, 
conferred  on  Europe  in  the  middle 
ages  ;  and  how  much  the  Turks,  quite 
unintentionally,  did  for  the  revival  of 
learning.  It  is  not  to  such  familiar 
truths  as  these  that  I  wish  to -direct 
your  attention,  but  rather  to  the  fact 
that  history,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word,  was  born  of  the  very  earliest  of 
the  struggles  to  which  I  have  adverted. 

I  say  history,  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the  word,  that  is,  not  barely  a  chronicle 
of  events  and  record  of  current  tradi¬ 
tions  or  venerable  myths,  but  a  narrative 
based  upon  evidence  which  has  been 
critically  sifted,  and  in  which  the  nar¬ 
rator  endeavors  to  trace,  amid  the 
tangled  occurrences  of  human  life,  the 
thread  of  natural  causation  which  con¬ 
nects  them  with  the  needs  and  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  men.  The  chronicler  is  more 
or  less  of  a  gossip,  the  historian  more  or 
less  of  a  man  of  science.  For  that 
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which  constitutes  a  man  of  science,  is 
not  the  pursuit  of  this  or  that  specialty, 
but  a  living  faith  in  the  supreme  im¬ 
portance  of  truth,  and  an  unshakable 
conviction  that  order  reigns  over  all 
things,  and  that  chance  has  no  more 
place  in  human  affairs  than  elsewhere. 

Now  the  generation  of  the  science  of 
history  took  place  in  this  wise.  Some¬ 
where  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  fifth 
century,  a  sort  of  side  skirmish  of  the 
Persian  wars  drove  out  of  house  and 
home  a  Greek  gentleman — one  Herod¬ 
otus,  with  whose  name  you  will  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  familiar.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
intelligence  and  unflagging  energy,  well 
versed  in  all  the  learning  of  his  time. 
The  magnitude  and  the  interest  of  the 
events  which  had  taken  place,  either 
within  his  own  memory  or  within  that  of 
men  with  whom  he  had  talked,  seems 
early  to  have  taken  strong  hold  of  his 
mind,  and  he  determined  to  devote  his 
life  to  w’riting  an  account  of  them,  in 
which  truth  should  be  sifted  from  error, 
and  the  causation  of  events  displayed, 
to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

With  this  end  in  view,  Herodotus  was 
not  content  with  collecting  and  collating 
all  the  information  which  he  could  ob¬ 
tain  from  trustworthy  sources,  but  he 
detennined  to  become  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  chief  countries  and 
people  implicated  in  the  contest.  There 
lay  the  primary  conditions  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  which  “the  father  of  history’’  had 
set  himself  to  study  ;  and  there  is  no 
better  evidence  of  his  strong  scientific 
turn  than  the  conviction  on  which  he 
acted,  that,  if  he  would  understand 
these  conditions,  he  must  know  them 
of  his  own  knowledge. 

Egypt  was  one  of  the  countries  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Persian  wars.  Herodotus 
visited  the  country  somewhere  about  450 
it.c.,  and  he  has  left  a  most  curious  and 
entertaining  account  of  his  own  observa¬ 
tions,  and  of  the  information  which  he 
obtained  from  the  priests  of  Thebes  and 
the  literati  of  Heliopolis,  with  whom  his 
interpreter,  or  dragoman,  as  we  should 
now  call  him,  brought  him  into  contact. 

I  dare  say  you  read  the  second  book 
of  Herodotus  and  know  a  great  deal 
more  about  it  than  I  do.  Nevertheless 
it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  remind  you 
that  the  historian  speaks  with  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians, 
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and  of  the  remarkable  pains  which  they 
took  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  past 
in  their  records.  Among  a  great  many 
other  things,  they  read  to  him  from  a 
papyrus  the  names  of  330  monarchs  who 
had  reigned  over  Egypt,  from  Menes, 
the  first  Pharaoh,  to  their  own  time. 

The  average  length  of  the  reigns  of 
any  long  series  of  western  sovereigns  is 
about  twenty-five  years,  so  that,  if  the 
records  of  the  Egyptians  were  to  be 
trusted,  and  the  average  length  of  reign 
among  them  was  the  same,  Menes 
should  have  ascended  the  throne  more 
than  10,000  years  ago. 

Within  my  recollection  it  was  very 
much  the  fashion  to  regard  Herodotus 
as  a  garrulous  old  gentleman,  who  will¬ 
ingly  allowed  himself  to  be  crammed 
with  interesting  fictions  ;  and  the  pre¬ 
tension  of  the  Egyptians  to  such  pro¬ 
digious  antiquity  of  their  state  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  patent 
examples  of  such  figments.  Yet  it  is 
probable  that,  in  respect  of  this  and 
other  pieces  of  information  of  like  char¬ 
acter,  the  learned  Egyptians  said  no 
more,  not  only  than  they  fully  believed, 
but  than  they  might  fairly  enough  think 
they  had  good  reason  for  believing  ;  and 
modem  investigations  have  shown  that 
they  were  certainly  much  nearer  the 
truth  than  sundry  of  their  critics. 

Among  the  achievements  of  scientific 
method  in  this  century,  none  is,  to  my 
mind,  more  wonderful  than  the  dis¬ 
interment  of  so  much  of  a  past,  to  all 
appearance  hopelessly  dead,  by  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  hieroglyphic  and 
cuneiform  inscriptions  in  which  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates  chronicled 
the  events  of  their  history.  Thanks  to 
the  sagacity  and  the  untiring  toil  of  such 
men  as  Lepsius — just  about  to  receive 
the  congratulations  of  all  the  world  on 
the  completion  of  half  a  century  of 
fruitful  labor — of  Birch,  of  Mariette,  of 
Brugsch,  the  student  of  Egyptology, 
guided  by  the  spirit  of  scientific  criti¬ 
cism,  is  probably  far  more  accurately 
informed  about  the  ancient  history  of 
Egypt,  than  was  the  whole  College  of 
Heliopolis  in  Herodotus's  time. 

An  exact  chronology  of  Egyptian 
history  is  yet  to  be  constructed  ;  but 
those  best  qualified  to  judge  agree  that 
contemporary  monuments  tell  us  of  the 
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state  of  Egypt  more  than  five  thousand 
years  ago  ;  and  since  they  prove,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  people 
who  erected  them  possessed  a  complex 
social  organization,  as  replete  with  all 
the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life 
as  that  of  any  nation  in  Europe  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  nut  inferior  in  liter¬ 
ature  or  in  skill  in  the  arts  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  it  is  but 
rational  to  conclude  that,  even  at  this 
furthest  point  of  time  to  which  written 
records  take  us,  the  Egyptian  people 
had,  for  long  ages,  left  barbarism  be¬ 
hind,  and  constituted  a  settled  and  a 
civilized  polity.  So  that  whether  Menes 
was  followed  by  330  kings  or  not,  the 
general  impression  of  the  vast  antiquity 
of  the  Egyptian  state  which  Herodotus 
received,  and  has  transmitted  to  us,  has 
full  justification. 

But  that  which  is  so  characteristically 
modern  about  Herodotus  is  that  he  was 
not  satisfied  to  stop  where  written  rec¬ 
ords  halt,  or  to  accept  traditional 
accounts  of  an  earlier  time  without  dis¬ 
cussion.  His  informants  told  him  that 
when  Menes  began  to  reign.  Lower 
Egypt  was  covered  with  water,  a  dismal 
and  pestilent  swamp,  and  that  the  first 
Pharaoh  drained  and  rendered  habitable 
that  alluvial  soil  which  they  called  “  the 
gift  of  the  Nile.” 

Herodotus  was  evidently  very  much 
interested  in  this  statement.  Perhaps 
he  asked  his  Heliopolitan  friends  how 
they  knew  this.  Perhaps  they  answered 
him  as  they  did  a  countryman  of  his, 
“You  (ireeks  always  were  and  always 
will  be  children,”  asking  the  why  of  the 
wherefore.  A  true  saying,  which  how¬ 
ever  it  may  have  been  intended,  conveys 
high  praise.  For  it  is  just  because  it  is 
true  that  these  mighty  children  became 
the  fathers  of  natural  knowledge.  Men 
of  science  are  eternal  children,  always 
asking  questions  of  mother  nature  and 
never  content  with  her  answers. 

But  whether  questions  are  childlike 
or  childish,  depends  upon  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  the  intelligence  of  the  ques¬ 
tioner  ;  and  Herodotus,  as  I  have  said, 
was  largely  endowed  with  both.  Let 
me  remind  you  that  he  lived  midway 
between  Thales  and  Aristotle,  in  the 
very  heart  and  centre  of  the  great  age 
of  Greece  ;  and  let  me  also  remind  you 
of  the  fact  of  which  people  too  often 


remain  ignorant  throughout  tbeir  school 
and  university  career,  that,  if  this  was 
an  epoch  of  great  achievements  in  art, 
in  literature,  and  in  philosophy,  it  was  no 
less  distinguished  for  the  sedulous  cul¬ 
tivation  of  physical  science.  Democ¬ 
ritus,  the  contemporary  of  Herodotus, 
was  the  great  exponent  of  principles 
which  have  played,  and  still  play,  a 
great  part  in  modern  scientific  specula¬ 
tion.  Half  a  century  before  Herodotus, 
Xenophanes  had  observed  petrifie4 
marine  shells  and  fishbones  in  the  quar¬ 
ries  of  Syracuse  and  elsewhere  ;  he  had 
drawn  the  conclusion  that  the  rocks  in 
which  they  were  contained  were  the 
hardened  mud  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
in  which  the  corresponding  animals  once 
lived  ;  and  he  had  laid  down  the  gen¬ 
eral  proposition  that  the  geographical 
features  of  our  earth  are  not  constant, 
but  that  where  land  now  is,  sea  has 
been,  and  where  sea  is,  land  has  been. 
And  it  is  a  corollary  from  this  proposi¬ 
tion  that  the  land  which  constitutes  any 
country  has  not  always  been  what  it  is 
and  where  it  is,  but  that  it  has  a  history, 
unwritten  save  in  the  hieroglyphics  of 
nature.  Herodotus  is  not  likely  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  speculations  of 
Xenophanes,  but  it  is  in  evidence  that 
his  extensive  travels  had  enabled  him  to 
observe  facts  which  led  directly  to  like 
conclusions.  The  plain  of  Ilium  and 
the  estuary  of  the  Marauder  had  shown 
him  rivers  at  work  in  the  formation  of 
new  land,  and  he  adverts  to  the  conclu¬ 
sions  to  be  drawn  from  the  presence  of 
shells  in  the  rocks  which  bound  the  Nile 
valley. 

To  a  mind  thus  prepared  by  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  elementary  truths  of 
physical  science,  the  first  glance  at 
Egypt  cannot  fail  to  suggest  inquiry, 
and,  in  fact,  Herodotus  says  as  much  : 

“  Any  one  who  sees  Egypt,  without 
having  heard  a  w’ord  about  it  before, 
must  perceive,  if  he  has  the  least  intel¬ 
ligence.  that  the  Egypt  to  which  the 
Greeks  go  in  their  ships  is  a  gift  of  the 
Nile  to  the  Figyptians,”*  That  is  to 
say,  as  he  elsewhere  explains,  the  rich 
soil  of  the  great  plain,  or  so-called  delta 
of  Egypt,  has  been  formed  out  of  the 
deposits  left  by  the  Nile  during  the 


*  Those  and  other  ciutions  are  taken  from 
Rawlinsun’s  HeroJotus. 
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annual  inundation.  The  region  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  delta,  he  adds,  was  “  evi¬ 
dently,  at  one  time,  a  gulf  of  the  sea. 
It  resembles,  to  compare  small  things 
with  great,  the  parts  about  Ilium  and 
Teuthrania,  Ephesus,  and  the  plain  of 
the  Maeander.  In  all  these  regions  the 
land  has  been  formed  by  rivers,  whereof 
the  greatest  is  not  comparable  in  size 
with  any  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Nile.” 
After  comparing  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
|vith  that  of  the  Red  Sea  (which  Herod¬ 
otus  appears  not  to  have  visited,  and 
of  the  magnitude  of  which  he  has  a 
very  inadequate  conception)  he  goes  on 
to  say  :  ”  Now  if  the  Nile  should  choose 
to  divert  his  waters  from  iheir  present 
bed  into  the  Arabian  Gulf,  what  is  to. 
prevent  it  from  being  filled  up  by  the 
stream  within  20,000  years  at  most  ? 
For  my  part  I  think  it  might  be  filled 
up  in  half  the  time.  Why  then  should 
not  a  gulf  of  even  much  larger  size  have 
been  filled  up  in  the  ages  before  I  was 
born,  by  a  river  which  is  so  large  and  so 
given  to  working  changes  as  the  Nile  ?” 

It  is  on  the  strength  of  these  very 
sound  and  just  physical  considerations 
that  Herodotus  tells  us  he  accepted 
Egyptian  tradition  : 

Thus  I  gave  credit  to  those  from 
whom  I  received  this  account  of  Egypt, 
and  am  myself,  moreover,  strongly  of 
the  same  opinion,  since  I  remarked  that 
the  country  projects  into  the  sea  farther 
than  the  surrounding  shores,  and  I  ob¬ 
served  that  there  were  shells  upon  the 
hills.  Finally,  he  inquires  into  the 
origin  of  the  population  of  Egypt  : 

”  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Egyptians 
came  into  being  at  the  same  time  as  the 
delta.  I  think  they  have  always  existed, 
ever  since  the  human  race  began.  As 
the  land  went  on  increasing,  part  of  the 
population  came  down  into  the  new 
country,  part  remained  in  the  old  settle¬ 
ments.” 

Thus  Herodotus  commits  himself  to 
four  very  definite  propositions  respect¬ 
ing  the  unw'ritten  history  of  Egypt. 

I.  That  the  delta  was  once  an  arm  of 
the  sea. 

,  2.  That  it  has  been  filled  up  and 
converted  into  dry  land  by  the  alluvial 
deposit  of  the  Nile. 

3.  That  this  process  of  conversion 
into  dry  land  probably  took  something 
like  20,000  yeais. 


4.  That  the  Egyptians  existed  before 
Lower  Egypt,  and  migrated  thence  from 
Upper  Egypt. 

And  it  will  be  observed  that  the  first 
three  of  these  propositions  at  any  rate 
are  not  mere  guesses,  but  conclusions 
based  upon  a  process  of  reasoning  from 
analogy,  just  as  sound  in  form  as  any 
which  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  a  similar  problem  in  a  modern 
treatise  on  geology. 

Herodotus  wrote  2300  years  ago.  In 
the  course  of  twenty-ope  out  of  the 
twenty-three  centuries  which  have  elapsed 
since  his  time,  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
one  rose  above  his  level  in  the  discussion 
of  such  problems  as  that  which  he  at¬ 
tacked.  And  some  quite  modern  writers 
have  not  yet  reached  it,  for  lack  of  as 
much  knowledge  of  natural  phenomena 
as  Herodotus  possessed.  Let  us  )ook 
at  the  facts  by  the  light  of  such  knowl¬ 
edge  of  elementary  physical  science  as 
is  now  happily  accessible  to  every 
Etonian. 

It  has  often  been  said,  and  with  per¬ 
fect  truth,  that  Egypt  is  a  land  by  itself, 
unlike  any  other  part  of  the  world.  On 
approaching  Alexandria  from  the  sea, 
nothing  can  be  less  attractive  than  the 
fiat  shore  which  stretches  east  and  west 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  without  an 
elevation  of  more  importance  than  bare 
and  barren  sand  dunes  to  break  its  even 
line.  This  monotonous  coast  extends 
for  two  hundred  miles  betw-een  the  most 
extreme  of  the  ancient  arms  of  the  Nile, 
from  the  Canopic  in  the  west  to  the 
Pelusiac  in  the  east,  and  forms  the 
northwardly  turned  base  line  of  the 
triangular  area  of  Lower  Egypt,  the 
shape  of  which  led  the  Greeks  to  call  it 
the  delta. 

In  the  journey  from  Alexandria  south¬ 
ward  to  Cairo,  the  traveller  finds  himself 
in  a  boundless  plain,  as  fiat  as  the  fiat- 
test  part  of  Lincolnshire  or  of  Holland. 
At  first,  rising  only  here  and  there  above 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  full 
of  morasses  and  stagnant  lakes  of  great 
extent,  the  waters  of  which  vary  from 
salt  to  fresh  and  from  fresh  to  salt,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  Nile  or  the  Mediterranean 
is  the  predominant  contributor  to  their 
contents.  Beyond  this  region,  the  wide 
expanse  of  black  alluvial  soil,  intersected 
by  Jnnumerable  watercourses,  departs 
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from  absolute  horizontality,  rising  some 
three  or  four  inches  in  the  mile.  Here 
and  there,  low  mounds  bearing  groups 
of  date-palms,  or  thickets  of  sycamores 
and  acacias,  indicate  the  deserted  site  of 
an  ancient  city,  or  preserve  from  the 
periodic  floods  the  assemblage  of  hovels 
which  constitutes  a  modern  Egyptian 
village.  In  autumn,  the  soil,  save  these 
mounds  and  their  connecting  dykes, 
disappears  under  the  overflow  of  the 
flooded  Nile  ;  in  early  spring,  the  ex¬ 
uberant  vegetation  of  the  young  crops 
no  less  completely  hides  it  under  a 
carpet  of  the  brightest  imaginable  green. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  as  the 
crow  flies,  this  is  the  general  character 
of  the  country  between  Alexandria  and 
Cairo.  But;  long  before  the  latter  city 
is  reached,  the  plain  begins  to  be  limited 
by  distant  heights  which  spring  up  on 
either  hand.  First,  a  ridge  of  low  hills 
makes  its  appearance  on  the  western,  or 
Libyan,  side  ;  and  then,  a  range  of  more 
distant  but  bolder  and  loftier  heights 
shows  itself,  far  away,  on  the  eastern 
or  Arabian  horizon.  With  every  ad¬ 
vance  southward,  the  plain  diminishes 
in  extent,  while  its  Libyan  and  Arabian 
boundaries  approach,  until,  at  Cairo, 
they  are  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
miles  apart. 

Nothing  can  be  more  sharply  con¬ 
trasted  than  the  aspect  of  the  plain 
and  that  of  its  limitary  heights.  For  the 
low  rounded  ridges  on  the  west,  and  the 
higher  plateau  with  its  steep  and  cliffy 
face  on  the  east,  are  utterly  waterless — 
mere  wastes  of  bare  rock  or  sand — with¬ 
out  a  bush  or  a  patch  of  soil  on  which  it 
could  grow,  to  veil  their  savage  naked¬ 
ness.  Under  our  own  pale  and  faintly- 
lighted  sky,  such  bare  hills  and  rugged 
cliffs  as  those  which  bound  the  prospect 
here  and  everywhere  in  Upper  Egypt 
would  fitly  represent  the  abomination  of 
desolation.  But,  framed  as  they  are  in 
an  atmosphere  of  limpid  purity,  with 
lights  and  shades  and  tints  endlessly 
varying  in  shape  and  hue,  from  hour  to 
hour,  and  almost  from  minute  to  minute, 
as  the  sun  runs  his  course,  they  have  a 
strange  and  unique  beauty.  Moreover, 
in  early  spring,  the  edges  of  the  green¬ 
ery  of  the  plain  lie  as  sharply  defined 
against  the  yellow  sands  and  gray-brown 
stones  of  the  waste  as  if  it  were  so  much 
water. 


When  I  was  in  Cairo,  ten  years  ago,  I 
delighted  in  wandering  about  the  heights 
of  the  Mokattam  range,  which  rise  for 
some  four  or  five  hundred  feet  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  east  of  the  city.  The 
Sahara  itself  cannot  better  deserve  the 
name  of  desert  than  do  these  stony 
solitudes.  Looking  westward  at  sunset, 
the  vultures,  diminished  to  mere  crows, 
wheeled  about  the  face  of  the  cliffs  far 
below.  Beneath  and  beyond  them,  the 
green  expanse  stretched  northward,  un¬ 
til  it  became  lost  in  the  horizon  ;  while, 
toward  the  west,  its  even  line  followad 
the  contour  of  the  Libyan  shore,  as  if  it 
were  the  veritable  sea  water  of  the  gulf 
of  Herodotus.  And  sharply  defined 
against  the  western  sky,  the  great  pyra¬ 
mid,  which,  even  in  its  present  mutilat¬ 
ed  state,  reared  its  summit  to  the  level 
of  my  eye,  threw  its  long  shadow  east¬ 
ward,  like  the  gnomon  of  an  appro¬ 
priately  gigantic  dial-plate. 

Indeed  the  comparison  is  not  far¬ 
fetched.  For  the  great  shadow  has 
veritably  swept,  from  west  to  north  and 
from  north  to  east,  day  after  day  from 
the  dawn  of  civilization  till  now  ;  since 
the  toiling  subjects  of  Chufu,  with 
patient  and  skilful  labor,  piled  the 
great  stones  of  his  tomb,  one  upon 
another,  it  has  marked  the  birth-hour, 
and  sometimes  the  death-hour,  of  each 
great  nation  known  to  history. 

For  all  these  ages,  day  after  day,  the 
shadow,  as  it  lengthened  eastward,  has 
swept  over  the  weary  heads  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  orderly,  cheerful, 
hard-working  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  who  have  been  plundered,  starved, 
beaten,  decimated,  now  to  serve  the 
ambition  or  gratify  the  superstitious 
vanity  of  an  ancient  Pharaoh,  and  now 
to  enable  some  thinly  varnished  savage 
of  a  modern  Khedive  to  subsidize  his 
opera  troupe  in  Cairo,  and  squander  the 
price  of  their  blood  among  foreign  har¬ 
lots  and  foreign  swindlers. 

Six  thousand  years  of  grinding  op¬ 
pression,  worse  than  it  ever  was  during 
the  last  few  centuries,  seemed  to  me  a 
curious  reward  for  laying  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  civilization  ;  and  yet  there  was 
no  sign  that  the  great  shadow  was  likely, 
for  another  century  or  so,  to  mark  the 
hour  when  Khedive,  mudirs,  commer¬ 
cial  mamelukes  of  various  nationalities, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  “  wolves  that 
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with  privy  paw  devour  apace  and  noth¬ 
ing  said”  should  be  swept  away  to  make 
room  for  that  even  moderately  decent 
and  intelligent  rule  which  is  all  the 
Egyptian  people  need,  to  become,  at 
last,  a  contented  and  a  wealthy  nation. 

But  this,  I  say,  was  ten  years  ago  ; 
many  things — Tel-el-Kebir  among  the 
rest — have  happened  since  then  ;  and 
perhaps  the  good  time  may  be  coming. 
At  any  rate,  the  great  British  panacea — 
constitutional  government — is  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered  ;  and  if  the  Fellaheen  sheep 
do  not  find  their  affairs  much  improved 
when  the  representatives  of  their  in¬ 
terests  are  mostly  mongrel  Arabo-Turk- 
ish  wolves  (as  they  certainly  will  be), 
they  must  be  unfit  for  free  institutions, 
and  we  may  wash  our  hands  of  them, 
conscious  that  we  have  exhausted  the 
resources  of  political  science  in  our  in¬ 
telligent  efforts  to  improve  their  condi¬ 
tion. 

The  extent  of  the  land  now  under 
cultivation  in  Egypt  is  estimated  ap¬ 
proximately  at  7300  English  square 
miles,  that  is  to  say,  its  area  is  about  a 
fifth  greater  than  that  of  the  valley  of 
the  Thames  (6160  square  miles).  One 
half  of  this  cultivated  land  lies  in  the 
delta,  and  the  other  half  in  Upper 
Egypt.  Under  the  Pharaohs,  the  cul¬ 
tivated  area  was  of  considerably  greater 
extent  ;  but  not  even  the  industry  and 
thrift  of  the  Fellaheen  have  been  able 
to  make  head  against  the  ignorance, 
sloth,  and  greed  of  their  later  rulers. 

Above  Cairo,  the  Libyan  and  the 
Arabian  boundaries  of  the  narrow  valley 
of  Upper  Egypt,  which  runs  in  a  south¬ 
erly  direction,  through  six  degrees  of 
latitude  to  Assouan  in  24°  N.  are  ap¬ 
proximately  parallel,  here  approaching 
and  there  diverging  from  one  another 
though  they  are  rarely  more  than  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  apart.  The  general  in¬ 
clination  of  the  bottom  of  the  long  and 
winding  stream,  though  rather  greater 
than  in  the  delta,  does  not  exceed  five 
or  six  inches  in  the  mile.  Hence,  As¬ 
souan,  some  500  miles  distant,  in  a 
direct  line,  from  Alexandria,  is  little 
more  than  300*  feet  above  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

In  Upper  Egypt  there  is  still  less  rain 
than  in  the  delta.  For  though  violent 
storms,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  down¬ 


pour,  occur  at  intervals  of  perhaps 
twenty  years,  filling  the  parched  ravines 
of  the  desert  with  short-lived  torrents, 
there  is  usually  either  no  rain,  or,  at  most, 
a  passing  shower,  in  the  course  of  each 
year.  Hence,  not  only  the  boundaries 
of  the  valley,  but  all  the  country  east¬ 
ward  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea,  and  all  west¬ 
ward  (save  where  a  rare  oasis  breaks  the 
monotony  of  the  waste)  for  hundreds  of 
miles  across  the  Sahara,  over  which  the 
same  meteorological  conditions  prevail, 
is,  if  it  be  possible,  even  more  arid  and 
barren  than  ihe  desert  which  bounds  the 
delta. 

What  are  known  as  the  "  tombs  of  the 
kings”  are  excavated  in  the  walls  of  a 
deep  gorge  which  runs  from  the  plain  of 
Thebes  far  into  the  Libyan  Hills,  the 
steeply  escarped  faces  of  which  rise  1200 
feet  above  the  river.  From  the  summit 
of  one  of  these  hills  a  panorama  of  ap¬ 
palling  desolation  presents  itself.  Ex¬ 
cept  where  the  Nile  lies  like  a  brown 
ribbon,  with  a  broader  or  narrower 
green  fringe  on  either  side,  north,  south, 
east,  and  west,  the  eye  rests  on  nothing 
but  rugged  heights  of  bare  rock,  sep¬ 
arated  by  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  steep 
walled  valleys.  Baked  during  the  day 
by  a  cloudless  sun,  cooled,  not  unfre- 
quently  down  to  the  freezing  point,  at 
night  by  radiation  through  the  vaporless 
air,  the  surface  rocks  are  shattered  by 
the  rapid  expansion  and  contraction 
which  they  undergo,  as  if  they  had  been 
broken  by  a  roadmaker’s  hammer  ;  and 
the  fragments  collect  in  great  heaps  at 
the  bottom  of  every  steep  incline.  Not 
a  blade  of  grass,  not  a  drop  of  water  is  to 
be  seen  anywhere  ;  and  yet  the  form  and 
arrangement  of  the  ravines  are  such 
that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  they 
have  been  formed,  like  other  valleys, 
by  the  scoring  and  denuding  action  of 
rapid  streams. 

I  remember  that  one  day,  wandering 
in  the  desert,  northeast  of  Cairo,  in  the 
direction  of  the  petrified  forest,  I  was 
exceedingly  struck  with  the  resemblance 
of  the  superficial  scorings  of  the  surface 
of  the  rocky  soil  to  those  which  are 
ordinarily  made  by  rain.  I  was  puzzling 
myself  to  account  for  the  fact,  when  a 
sudden  storm,  accompanied  by  very 
heavy  rain,  came  up,  drenched  me  to 
the  skin  and  vanished,  all  in  less  than  an 
hour.  Immediately  after  the  rain  began 
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to  fall,  every  one  of  the  ramified  scorings, 
which  had  interested  me  was  filled  by  a 
stream  of  water,  rushing  to  join  with  its 
fellows  and  flow  down  some  bigger 
groove  to  a  lower  level.  It  was  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  resemblance  which  had 
struck  me  was  not  deceptive,  and  that 
all  these  ramified  scorings  were  minia¬ 
ture  “  wadys” — the  dry  beds  of  minute 
rivulets  produced  by  former  sudden 
showers  of  the  same  sort  as  that  which 
I  had  experienced. 

It|was  a  capital  lesson  in  physiography, 
and  I  did  not  forget  it  when  I  looked 
down  on  the  great  wadys  of  the  Libyan 
desert  at  Thebes.  Twelve  hours’  rain 
would  send  a  roaring  torrent,  sweeping 
before  it  all  the  accumulated  debris  of 
years,  down  every  one  of  them.  And 
if  we  suppose  the  process  repeated  only 
every  twenty  years ;  still,  since  the 
Libyan  hills  have  certainly  been  where 
they  are  for  the  last  10,000  years,  five 
hundred  repetitions  of  the  application 
of  this  most  efficient  rain  plough  would 
have  cut  some  pretty  deep  furrows,  even 
if,  during  all  this  time,  rain  has  never 
been  more  freejnent  or  more  abundant 
than  it  is  now. 

Still  farther  to  the  south,  about  El 
Kab,  close  upon  the  25th  parallel  of 
latitude,  the  fringe  of  cultivable  land 
which  borders  the  Nile  becomes  nar¬ 
rower  and  narrower,  and  the  limestones 
in  which  the  valley  has  hitherto  been 
li  excavated  are  replaced  by  sandstones  as 
far  as  Assouan.  The  low  hills  of  such 
rock  (rarely  more  than  200  feet  high) 
which  lie  on  each  side  of  the  river  at 
Gebel  Selsileh,  about  forty  miles  north 
of  Assouan,  approach  one  another  so 
closely  that  the  gorge  through  which  the 
stream  passes  is  little  more  than  1000 
feet  wide.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  opposite  walls  of  this 
gorgf  were  once  continuous,  and  that 
the  river  swept  as  a  rapid  over  the 
correspondingly  elevated  margin  of  the 
sandstone  plateau,  through  which  it  has 
since  cut  its  channel  back  to  Assouan, 
until,  at  present,  its  bed,  for  the  forty 
miles  to  that  place,  has  no  greater  in¬ 
clination  than  elsewhere. 

Near  Assouan,  under  the  24th  par¬ 
allel,  on  the  frontier  of  Nubia,  the 
granitic  masses  of  the  desert  on  the 
eastern  or  Arabian  side,  spread  sudden¬ 
ly  to  the  eastward,  and  come  to  the 


surface  in  place  of  the  sandstones.  In 
the  course  of  six  or  seven  miles  between 
Assouan  and  Philae  tii^  bed  of  the  river 
rises  sixteen  feet,*  forming  a  declivity, 
down  which  the  stream  rushes  in  a  rapid, 
known  as  the  First  Cataract.  The  al¬ 
luvial  soil  has  almost  vanished,  and  the 
river  flows  amid  a  confused  heap  of 
granite  blocks,  with  black  and  polished 
surfaces.  For  some  eight  degrees  of 
latitude  further  south,  the  granite  and 
sandstone  plateau  which  rises  so  sud¬ 
denly  at  .\ssouan  extends  through  Nubia, 
increasing  in  elevation,  until  at  the  foot 
of  the  second  cataract  (Wady  Haifa)  the 
level  of  low  Nile  reaches  392  feet  ;  at 
the  third  cataract,  659  feet  ;  at  the 
fourth,  745  feet.  \Vhere  the  White  and 
Blue  Niles  join,  just  below  Khartoum, 
in  16®  N.,  the  river  is  1212  feet  above 
the  sea,  or  more  than  900  feet  above  its 
height  at  Assouan. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  course 
the  Nile  receives  but  one  affluent,  the 
Atbara,  which  carries  the  drainage  of  a 
part  of  Abyssinia  into  it  in  about  18® 
N.  And,  as  this  solitary  tributary  is 
wholly  inadequate  to  make  good  the  loss 
which  the  main  stream  suffers  by  evap¬ 
oration  and  percolation,  on  its  course 
through  thirteen  degrees  of  one  of  the 
hottest  and  dryest  climates  in  the  world, 
the  Nile  presents  the  singular  spectacle 
of  a  river,  the  volume  of  water  in  which 
is  conspicuously  less  than  that  poured 
into  it  by  its  feeders. 

The  Blue  and  the  White  Niles,  which 
unite  to  form  the  main  stream  close  to 
Khartoum,  are  in  fact  very  large  rivers, 
each  of  which  drains  an  immense  area 
abundantly  supplied  with  water.  The 
one  receives  the  overflow  of  the  great 
equatorial  Nyanza  lakes  and  the  drain¬ 
age  of  the  vast  swampy  region  of  the 
Soudan  to  the  north  of  them,  in  which 
the  heavy  intertropical  summer  rains 
accumulate.  The  other  is  fed  not  only 
by  such  rains,  but  by  the  snows  among 
the  mountain  tops  of  Abyssinia,  which 
melt,  as  the  sun  advances  to  the  north¬ 
ern  tropic.  . 


*  The  heights  of  points  in  the  course  of  the 
Nile,  given  in  books  are  widely  discrepant  and 
usually  very  inaccurate.  I  am  indebted  to  the 
eminent  civil  engineer,  Mr.  John  Fowler,  for 
this  and  subsequent  precise  determinations. 
The  height  of  low  Nile  above  the  sea  is  303 
feet  at  Assouan,  319  feet  at  Philse. 
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The  height  of  the  water  in  the  Nilom- 
eter  at  Cairo  is  contingent  upon  the 
meteorological  cqpditions  of  a  region 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  off  ;  and  the 
question  whether  Egypt  shall  have  a  year 
of  famine,  or  a  year  of  plenty,  hangs 
upon  the  rainfall  in  Abyssinia  and 
equatorial  Africa.  It  is  as  if  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  agricultural  interest  in 
Berkshire  depended  on  the  state  of  the 
weather  in  Morocco. 

The  general  course  of  the  Nile  is  so 
directly  north  and  south,  that  the  30th 
parallel  of  east  longitude,  which  trav¬ 
erses  the  Albert  Nyanza  Lake  on  the 
equator,  passes  close  to  the  Rosetta 
mouth  at  its  outfall.  The  Albert  Ny¬ 
anza  is  2500  feet  above  the  sea  ;  and 
since  the  length  of  the  part  of  the  great 
circle  inclosed  between  the  points  just 
mentioned  is  more  than  20C0  English 
miles,  the  mean  inclination  of  the  river, 
if  it  ran  straight,  would  somewhat  ex¬ 
ceed  a  foot  per  mile.  Taking  the  actual 
bends  into  consideration,  however,  it 
must  be  considerably  less  than  this 
amount. 

Without  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  thus 
briefly  sketched,  the  periodical  inunda¬ 
tion  of  the  valley  of  Egypt  by  the  Nile 
is  unintelligible.  And,  since  no  one 
till  long  after  Herodotus’s  time  pos¬ 
sessed  such  knowledge,  we  may  proceed 
to  consider  this  singular  phenomenon 
without  troubling  ourselves  about  his 
curious  speculations  as  to  its  causes. 

In  the  month  of  May  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  June,  the  Egyptian  Nile  is  little 
better  than  a  great  sluggish  ditch,  the 
surface  of  which,  in  Upper  Egypt,  lies 
many  feet  below  that  of  its  steep  banks 
of  irregularly  stratified  mud  and  sand. 
A  short  distance  north  of  Cairo  it 
‘divides  into  two  main  branches  which 
take  a  northerly  course  through  the  delta 
and  finally  debouch,  the  one  at  Rosetta 
and  the  other  at  Damietta.  Innumer¬ 
able  artificial  canals  connect  these  arms 
of  the  Nile  with  one  another,  and  branch 
off  east  and  west  for  purposes  of  irriga¬ 
tion  ;  while,  in  the  north,  the  complex 
system  of  w’ater-courses  communicates 
with  the  series  of  lakes  and  marshes, 
from  Mariout,  oh  the  west,  to  Menzaleh, 
on  the  east,  which,  as  I  have  already 
said,  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  area 
of  the  delta  southward  of  the  sea  coast. 


In  the  latter  part  of  June,  about  the 
time  of  the  summer  s.olstice,  the  motion 
of  the  torpid  waters  of  the  Nile  seaward 
is  quickened,  and  their  level  rises,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  take  on  a  green 
color.  The  rise  and  the  flow  quicken, 
and  the  green  color  is  succeeded  by  a 
reddish  brown  ;  the  water  becomes  tur¬ 
bid  and  opaque,  and  is  found  to  be 
laden  with  sediment,  varying  in  con¬ 
sistency  from  moderately  coarse  sand, 
which  falls  to  the  bottom  at  once  when 
the  water  is  still,  to  mud  of  impalpable 
fineness  which  takes  a  long  time  to 
subside.  In  fact,  when  the  sun  ap¬ 
proaches  the  northernmost  limit  of  his 
course,  as  the  snows  qf  Abyssinia  begin 
to  melt,  and  the  heavy  intertropical  rains 
set  in,  a  prodigious  volume  of  water  is 
poured  into  the  White  and  Blue  Niles, 
and  drives  before  it  the  accumulated 
living  and  dead  particles  of  organic 
matter  which  have  sweltered  in  the  half 
stagnant  pools  'and  marshes  of  the 
Soudan  during  the  preceding  six  months. 
Hence,  apparently,  the  preliminary  flow 
of  green  water.  The  Blue  Nile  and  the 
Atbara  must  sweep  down  a  vast  quantity 
of  river  gravel  from  the  Abyssinian  up¬ 
lands,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  of  this  gets  beyond  the  middle  cat¬ 
aracts,  except  in  the  condition  of  fine 
sand.  And  I  suspect  that  the  chief 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  coarse  sedi¬ 
ment  of  the  waters  of  the  high  Nile  must 
be  derived  from  Nubia,  from  the 
weathering  of  the  rocks,  by  the  heating 
and  cooling  process  already  described, 
and  the  action  of  the  winds  in  blowing 
the  sand  thus  produced  into  the  stream. 
The  Nile  continues  to  rise  for  three 
months  until  the  autumnal  equinox,  by 
which  time  the  level  of  its  surface  at 
Assouan  is  usually  forty  feet,  at  Thebes 
thirty-six  feet,  at  Cairo  twenty  four  or 
twenty-five  feet,  and  at  Rosetta  fouc  feet 
higher  than  it  is  in  May  ;  and,  before 
reaching  the  delta,  it  flows  at  the  rate  of 
three  or  four  miles  an  hour. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  river 
overflows  its  banks  on  all  sides.  When 
it  does  so,  the  movement  of  the  water  is 
retarded  or  even  arrested,  and  the  sus¬ 
pended  solid  matters  sooner  or  later 
fall  to  the  bottom,  and  form  a  thin  layer 
of  sandy  mud.  When  the  Nile  waters 
spread  out  over  the  great  surface  of  the 
delta  the  retardation  is  of  course  very 
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marked.  The  coarse  sediment  is  soon 
deposited,  and  only  the  very  hnest  par¬ 
ticles  remain  in  suspension  at  theoulflow^ 
into  the  Mediterranean.  As  the  sun 
goes  southward,  his  action  on  the  Abys¬ 
sinian  snows  diminishes,  the  dry  season 
sets  in  over  the  catchment  basin  of  the 
White  Nile,  and  the  water  supply  of  the 
Nile  diminishes  to  its  minimum.  Hence, 
after  the  autumnal  equinox,  the  Nile 
begins  to  fall  and  its  flow  to  slacken,  as 
rapidly  as  it  rose.  By  the  middle  of 
November,  it  is  half-way  back  to  its 
summer  level,  and  it  continues  to  fall 
until  the  following  May.  In  the  dry 
air  of  Nubia  and  of  Egypt  evaporation 
is  incredibly  rapid,  and  the  Nile  falls  a 
prey  to  the  sun.  As  the  old  Egyptian 
myth  has  it,  Osiris  is  dismembered  by 
Typhon. 

Relatively  to  the  bulk  of  water,  the 
amount  of  solid  matter  transported  an¬ 
nually  by  the  Nile  must  be  far  less  than 
that  which  is  carried  down  by  the  rapid 
streams  of  mountainous  countries  in 
temperate  climates — such,  for  example, 
as  the  Upper  Rhone.  We  have  no  very 
satisfactory  estimate  of  what  that  amount 
may  be,  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
the  ordinary  computation,  according  to 
which  the  average  dejmsit  over  the  delta 
amounts  to  not  more  than  a  layer  one 
twentieth  of  an  inch  thick,  annually,  is, 
at  anv  rate,  not  under  the  mark. 

Bift  this  is  a  very  interesting  question, 
for  it  is  obvious  that,  if  we  may  assume 
that  the  deposit  of  the  Nile  has  taken 
place  uniformly  at  a  know’n  rate,  it 
becomes  possible,  given  the  thickness 
of  the  alluvial  deposit  in  the  delta,  to 
calculate  the  minimum  time  occupied  in 
its  formation.  The  borings  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  Mr.  Leonard 
Horner  in  the  upper  part  of  the  delta, 
and  those  subsequently  conducted  by 
F'igari  Bey,  favor  the  conclusion  that 
the  natural  loose  soil  which  fills  the  flat 
basin  of  the  delta  nowhere  exceeds  sixty 
feet  in  depth.  A.ssuming  it  to  have  this 
thickness  in  any  spot,  it  follows  that,  at 
one  twentieth  of  an  inch  of  deposit  per 
annum,  it  must  have  taken  at  least  14,- 
400  years  to  accumulate  to  that  thick¬ 
ness  at  that  place.  And  if  so,  Herod¬ 
otus  seems,  at  first,  to  have  made  a 
wonderfully  good  guess  when  he  said 
that  the  .Arabian  Gulf  and,  by  implica¬ 
tion,  that  of  the  delta  might  have  been 


filled  up  in  “  30,000  years,  or  even  half 
the  time.” 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  any  such 
modern  estimate  has  not  a  much  surer 
foundation  than  the  ancient  guess.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  there  are  many  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  action  of  the  Nile 
has  not  been  uniform  throughout  the 
whole  period  represented  by  the  deposit 
of  alluvium  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  if 
it  had  been,  the  simple  process  of 
division  of  the  total  thickness  of  the 
alluvium  by  that  of  the  annual  deposit 
does  not  by  any  means  necessarily  give 
the  age  of  the  whole  mass  of  alluvium  in 
the  delta,  or,  in  other  words,  the  time 
which  elapsed  during  the  filling  of  the 
delta,  as  it  is  sometimes  supposed  to  do. 

According  to  Figari  Bey,  the  deepest, 
and  therefore  earliest,  alluvium  in  the 
delta  contains  gravel  and  even  boul¬ 
ders  ;  so  that,  if  these  are  fluviatile 
beds,  which  is  perhaps  not  quite  certain, 
they  indicate  that,  at  the  time  when 
they  were  deposited,  the  current  of  the 
Nile  in  this  region  was  much  more 
powerful  than  it  is  now,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  that  its  annual  additions 
were  much  more  considerable. 

If  the  flow  of  the  Nile  in  these  ancient 
times  was  more  rapid,  the  probabilities 
are  that  the  volume  of  its  waters  was 
greater,  and  sundry  observations  have 
been  adduced  as  evidence  that  such  was 
the  case.  Thus,  at  Semneh,  above  the 
second  cataract,  Lepsius,  many  years 
ago,  discovered  inscriptions  of  a  Pha¬ 
raoh  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  Amenemhat 
III.,  who  reigned  between  2000  and 
3000  B.C.,  which  registered  the  level  of 
the  highest  rise  of  the  Nile  at  that  time. 
And  this  level  is  nearly  twenty-four  feet 
higher  than  that  of  high  Nile  at  the  same 
place  now.  Another  fact  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  this.  Between  the  narrow 
gorge  of  the  Nile  at  Selsileh  and  the  first 
cataract,  alluvial  deposits,  containing 
shells  of  animals  now  living  in  the  river, 
lie  on  the  flanks  of  the  valley,  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  above  the  point  which  high 
Nile  reaches  at  the  present  day.  It  has 
been  suggested  that,  before  the  Nile  cut 
the  gorge,  the  sandstone  bar  at  Selsileh, 
as  it  were,  dammed  up  the  Nile,  and 
caused  it  to  stand  at  a  higher  level  all 
the  way  back  to  Semneh.  But,  as  the 
late  Dr.  Leith  Adams  long  ago  argued, 
the  sandstone  strata  of  Selsileh  could 
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hardly  have  played  the  part  thus  as¬ 
signed  to  them.  The  deposits  in  ques¬ 
tion  indicate  that  the  supposed  barrier 
at  Selsileh  was  about  30  feet  high  ; 
while  Semneh  is  at  least  130  feet  higher 
than  Selsileh. 

The  cause  of  the  difference  of  level 
of  the  Nile  at  Semneh,  between  the  days 
of  Amenemhat  and  now,  is  surely  rather 
to  be  sought  in  the  progressive  erosion 
of  the  Nubian  valley.  If  four  thousand 
years  have  elapsed  since  Amenemhat 
reigned,  the  removal  of  one  thirteenth 
of  an  inch  per  annum  from  the  bed  of 
the  river  will  be  more  than  enough  to 
account  for  its  present  depression.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  extraordinary  activity  of  the 
denuding  forces  at  work  in  Nubia,  1  see 
nothing  improbable  in  this  estimate. 
But  if  it  is  correct,  there  is  no  need  to 
suppose  that  the  Nile  conveyed  a  greater 
body  of  water  4000  years  ago  than  it 
does  now.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the 
ancient  records  of  Egypt  which  lends 
support  to  such  an  hypothesis. 

But  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Leith 
Adams  for  proof  that  the  Nile,  between 
the  first  and  the  second  cataracts,  once 
stood  very  much  more  than  twenty-five 
feet  above  its  present  level.  From  .\s- 
souan  to  Derr,  in  fact,  he  observed 
abundant  patches  and  continuous  ter¬ 
races  of  alluvium,  containing  shells  of 
the  same  kinds  of  freshwater  mollusks 
as  those  which  now  inhabit  the  Nile, 
100  to  120  feet  above  the  highest  level 
now  reached  by  its  waters  ;  and  he  con¬ 
cludes  that  “  the  primeval  Nile  was  a 
larger  and  more  rapid  river  than  it  is 
now.”  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the 
”  primeval”  Nile  was  so,  but  I  question 
whether  these  terraces  were  made  by  the 
river  in  its  youth.  I  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  affairs  of  a  geological 
yesterday — say,  a  mere  20,000  or  30,000 
years  ago. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of 
the  correctness  of  the  view  first,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  distinctly  enunciated  by 
M.  Louis  Lartet,*  that  the  whole  of  the 

*  Essai  sur  la  GMogie  de  la  Pale  stint  et  des 
Contr^es  avoisinantes,  telUs  qut  PEgypte  et 
tArabie,  1869.  The  Rev.  Barham  Zincke,  in 
his  interesting  work,  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs, 
1871,  has  expressed  similar  conclusions ;  and 
1  may  say  that  they  forced  themselves  on  my 
own  mind  in  the  course  of  my  journey  to  the 
first  cataract  in  1872. 


principal  valley  of  the  Nile  has  been 
excavated  by  the  river  itself.  I  am 
disposed,  for  my  own  part,  to  think  that 
the  Nile  might  have  done  this  great 
work  if  the  mass  of  its  waters  had  never 
been  much  greater  than  now.  And, 
with  resi)ect  to  the  innumerable  lateral 
ravines  which  debouch  into  the  main 
valley,  I  think  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
affirm  that  they  could  not  have  been 
excavated  by  the  rains,  even  if  the 
meteorological  conditions  of  the  coun¬ 
try  had  never  been  very  widely  different 
from  what  they  are  now. 

But,  in  some  parts  of  lower  Egypt, 
and  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  many  of 
the  dry  wadys  exhibit  such  massive 
deposits  of  more  or  less  stratified  ma¬ 
terials,  that  it  is  hardly  credible  they 
can  have  been  formed  under  anything 
like  existing  conditions.  Indeed,  in 
some  localities,  very  competent  ob¬ 
servers  have  considered  that  there  is 
good  evidence  of  the  former  existence 
of  glaciers  in  the  valleys  of  Sinai.  .\nd 
it  is  well  worthy  of  consideration 
whether,  as  Fraas  and  Lartet  have  sug¬ 
gested,  these  deposits  were  not  contem¬ 
poraneous  with  the  so-called  glacial 
epoch,  when  the  climate  of  northern 
Europe  resembled  that  of  Greenland, 
and  when  the  Mediterranean  covered 
the  Sahara  and  washed  the  western 
fianks  of  the  Libyan  range. 

Under  such  changed  conditions, 
Egypt  must  have  been  one  of  the  wet 
countries  of  the  world,  instead  of  one 
of  the  dryest ;  and,  as  there  need  have 
been  no  diminution  in  the  bulk  of  water 
poured  in  by  the  White  and  Blue  Niles, 
the  accumulation  of  water  in  the  valley 
of  Egypt,  partly  in  virtue  of  its  own 
rainfall,  and  partly  by  the  diminution  of 
evaporation,  may  have  been  immense. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  easily 
conceivable  that  a  swift  and  voluminous 
torrent,  periodically  swollen  by  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  great  southern  affluents, 
covered  the  delta  with  a  permanent  in¬ 
undation  and  swept  down  gravel  and 
boulders  into  the  lowest  part  of  its 
course. 

That  the  outflow  of  the  Nile  once 
extended  far  beyond  its  present  limits 
appears  to  be  certain,  for  a  long,  deep, 
dry  valley — so  like  an  ancient  river-bed 
that  the  .\rabs  call  it  the  Bahr-bela-Ma, 
or  waterless  river — runs  from  south  to 
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north  in  the  Libyan  desert  along  the 
western  edge  of  the  delta,  and  ends  in 
the  Mediterranean  shore  beyond  Tapo- 
siris,  far  to  the  west  of  the  Canopic 
mouth,  the  most  westerly  of  the  outlets 
of  the  Nile  known  during  the  historical 
period.  And,  in  the  extreme  east,  far 
beyond  the  most  easterly  arm  known  to 
the  ancients — in  fact,  in  the  middle  of 
the  isthmus  of  Suez,  about  Lake  Timseh 
— alluvial  deposits,  containing  Nile  shells 
and  hippopotamus’  bones,  show  that  the 
Nile  once  extended  into  this  region,  and 
perhaps  poured  some  portion  of  its 
waters  into  the  Red  Sea,  by  way  of 
anticipating  the  engineering  operations 
of  more  modern  days. 

These  facts  tend  to  show  that  any 
calculation  of  the  age  of  the  delta,  based 
upon  the  present  action  or  the  Nile  in 
the  way  indicated,  may  n  ed  to  be  ab¬ 
breviated.  But,  on  *!•-  other  hand, 
there  are  many  rb'-u/us  considerations 
which  tend  th  •  oiner  way. 

It  is  ea.sy  to  see  that  the  time  required 
for  the  reposition  of  a  certain  thickness 
of  alluvial  soil,  in  any  one  part  of  the 
delta,  can  only  be  a  measure  of  the  time 
reejuired  to  fill  up  the  whole,  if  the 
annual  sediment  is  deposited  in  a  layer 
of  even  thickness  over  the  entire  area. 
But  this  is  not  what  takes  place.  When 
the  river  first  spread  out  from  the 
southern  end  of  the  delta,  it  must  have 
deposited  the  great  mass  of  its  solid 
contents  near  that  end  ;  and  this  upper 
portion  of  the  delta  must  have  been 
filled  up  when  the  lower  portion  was 
still  covered  with  water.  And,  since 
the  area  to  be  covered  grew  wider,  the 
farther  north  the  process  of  filling  was 
carried,  it  is  obvious  that  the  northern 
part  of  the  delta  must  have  taken  much 
longer  to  fill  than  the  southern.  If  we 
suppose  that  the  alluvium  about  Mem¬ 
phis  was  deposited  at  the  rate  of  one 
twentieth  of  an  inch  per  annum,  and 
that  there  are  fifty  feet  of  it,  10,000 
years  may  be  the  minimum  age  of  that 
particular  part  of  the  delta  ;  but  the  age 
of  the  alluvium  of  the  delta  as  a  whole 
must  be  very  considerably  greater.  And 
indeed  there  are  some  indications  that 
the  shore  line  of  the  nascent  delta  re¬ 
mained,  for  a  long  time,  in  the  parallel 
of  Athribis,  five  and  twenty  miles  north 
of  Cairo,  where  the  remains  of  a  line  of 
ancient  sand  dunes  is  said  to  attest  the 


fact.  Hence,  all  attempts  to  arrive  at 
any  definite  estimate  of  the  number  of 
years  since  the  alluvial  plain  of  the 
delta  began  to  be  formed,  are  frustrated. 
But  the  more,  one  thinks  of  the  matter, 
the  more  does  the  impression  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  plain  grow  ;  and  I,  for 
my  part,  have  no  doubt  that  the  extreme 
term  imagined  by  Herodotus  for  the 
filling  up  of  the  Arabian  Gulf — 20,000 
years — is  very  much  below  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  the  formation  of  the  delta. 

Thus  far  we  have  traced  the  unwritten 
history  of  Egypt,  and  the  gulf  of  the 
Mediterranean,  postulated  by  Herodo¬ 
tus,  is  not  yet  in  sight.  Nevertheless, 
at  a  much  more  remote  epoch — in  that 
called  miocene  by  geologists — the  gulf 
was  assuredly  there. 

Near  the  tombs  of  the  Caliphs  at 
Cairo  (according  to  Schweinfurth,  200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean),  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sak- 
karah  and  in  that  of  the  great  pyramids, 
the  limestone  rocks,  which  look  so  like 
a  sea  shore,  were  found  by  Professor 
Fraas  to  display  the  remains  of  a  veri¬ 
table  coast  line.  For  they  exhibit  the 
tunnels  of  boring  marine  mollusks  {Pho- 
lades  and  Saxicava^,  and  they  are  in- 
crusted  with  acorn  shells,  as  if  the  surf 
had  only  lately  ceased  to  wash  them. 
At  the  feet  of  these  former  sea  cliffs  lie 
ancient  sandy  beaches,  containing  shells 
of  oysters,  scallops,  and  other  marine 
mollusks,  with  the  skeletons  of  sea- 
urchins.  The  specific  characters  of 
these  marine  organic  remains  leave  no 
doubt  that  they  lived  during  the  miocene, 
or  middle  tertiary,  epoch.  Marine  beds 
of  the  same  age  occur  at  Ain  Musa, 
between  Cairo  and  Suez. 

There  can  be  no  question,  therefore, 
that,  in  the  miocene  epoch,  the  valley 
of  the  delta  was,  as  Herodotus  thought 
it  must  have  been,  a  gulf  of  the  sea. 
And,  as  no  trace  of  marine  deposits  of 
this,  or  of  a  later  age,  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  Upper  Egypt,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  the  apex  of  the  delta  coin¬ 
cides  with  the  southern  limit  of  the 
ancient  gulf. 

Moreover,  there  is  some  curious  evi¬ 
dence  in  favor  of  the  belief  that,  at  this 
period,  however  remote  as  measured  by 
our  standards  of  time,  the  Nile  flowed 
down  from  central  Africa  as  it  flows 
now,  but  probably  in  much  larger  vol- 
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ume.  Every  visitor  to  Cairo  makes  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  “  petrified  forest,” 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  desert  a  few 
miles  to  the  northeast  of  that  city.  And 
indeed  it  is  a  spectacle  worth  seeing. 
Thousands  of  trunks  of  silicified  trees, 
some  of  them  twenty  or  thirty  feet  long, 
and  a  foot  or  two  in  diameter,  lie  scat¬ 
tered  about  and  partly  imbedded  in  the 
sandy  soil.  Not  a  trunk  has  branches, 
or  roots,  or  a  trace  of  bark.  None  are 
upright.  The  structure  of  wood,  which 
has  not  had  time  to  decay  before  silici- 
fication,  is  usually  preserved  in  its 
minutest  details.  The  structure  of  these 
trunks  is  often  obscure,  as  if  they  had 
decayed  before  silicification  ;  and  they 
are  often  penetrated,  like  other  decayed 
wood,  by  fungi,  which,  along  with  the 
rest, have  been  silicified.* 

Similar  accumulations  of  fossil  wood 
occur  on  the  western  side  of  the  delta, 
about  the  Natron  Lakes  and  in  the 
Bahr-bela-Ma. 

All  these  trunks  have  weathered  out 
of  a  miocene  sandstone  ;  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  when  this  sandstone  was 
deposited,  the  Nile  brought  down  great 
masses  of  timber  from  the  upper  coun¬ 
try,  just  as  the  Mississippi  sweeps  down 
its  “  rafts”  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at 
the  picsent  day  ;  and  that  a  portion  of 
these,  after  long  exposure  and  knocking 
about  in  the  flood,  became  silted  up  in 
the  sandy  shores  of  the  estuary. 

The  greater  part  of  the  ”  petrified 
forest”  is  at  present  looo  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  the 
heights  which  form  the  eastward  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Mokattam.  It  has, 
therefore,  shared  in  the  general  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  land  which  took  place 
after  the  beginning  of  the  miocene 
epoch.  That  such  elevation  occurred  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  marine  beds 
of  that  period  lie  ui)on  the  upraised 
limestone  plateau  of  Lower  Egypt  ; 
and  it  must  have  reached  seven  or  eight 
hundred  feet,  before  the  Pholades  bored 
the  rocky  shore  of  the  gulf  of  the  delta. 

♦See  Unger,  “  Der  Versteinerte  Wald  bei 
Q,^\xo"  Sitzungsberickte  der  IViener  Akademie, 
1858.  Dr.  Schweinfurth  (“  Zur  Beleuchtung 
der  Frage  ueber  den  verstcinerten  Wald.” 
ZAtsckrift  der  deutschen  Geologischen  Getell- 
sekaft,  1882)  considers  that  the  trees  grew 
where  they  are  found,  but  his  arguments  do 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  convincing. 


A  flood  of  light  would  be  thrown  on  the 
unwritten  history  of  Egypt  by  a  well- 
directed  and  careful  re-examination  of 
several  points,  to  some  of  which  I  have 
directed  your  attention.  For  example, 
a  single  line  of  borings  carried  across  the 
middle  of  the  delta  down  to  the  solid 
rock,  with  a  careful  record  of  what  is 
found  at  successive  depths  ;  a  fairly  exact 
survey  of  the  petrified  forest,  and  of  the 
regions  in  which  traces  of  the  ancient 
miocene  sea  shore  occur  ;  a  survey  of  the 
Selisleh  region,  with  a  determination  of 
the  heights  of  the  alluvial  terraces  be¬ 
tween  this  point  and  Semneh  ;  and  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  contents  of  the  natural 
caves  which  are  said  to  occur  in  the 
limestone  rocks  about  Cairo  and  else¬ 
where  would  certainly  yield  results  of 
great  importance.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  before  our  occupation  of  the  coun¬ 
try  comes  to  an  end,  some  of  the  many 
competent  engineer  officers  in  our  army 
w'ill  turn  their  attention  to  these  matters. 

Hut  although  so  many  details  are  still 
vague  and  indeterminate,  the  broad  facts 
of  the  unw'ritten  history  of  Egypt  are 
clear  enough.  The  gulf  of  Herodotus 
unquestionably  existed  and  has  been 
filled  up  in  the  way  he  suggested,  but  at 
a  time  so  long  antecedent  to  the  furthest 
date  to  which  he  permitted  his  imagina¬ 
tion  to  carry  him,  that,  in  relation  to  it, 
the  historical  period  even  of  Egypt,  sinks 
into  insignificance. 

However,  we  moderns  need  not  stop 
at  the  time  when  the  delta  was  a  gulf  of 
the  sea.  The  limestone  rocks  in  which  it 
is  excavated  and  which  extend  east,  west, 
and  south  for  hundreds  of  miles,  are 
full  of  the  remains  of  marine  animals, 
and  belong,  the  latest  to  the  eocene,  the 
oldest  to  the  cretaceous  formation.  The. 
miocene  gulf  of  the  delta  was,  in  fact, 
only  the  remains  of  the  wide  ocean  which 
formerly  extended  from  Hindostan  to 
Morocco  ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  which,  the 
accumulation  of  the  shells  and  skeletons 
of  its  denizens  gave  rise  to  the  ooze, 
which  has  since  hardened  into  chalk  and 
nummulitic  limestone.  And  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  whole  of  the  area  now 
occupied  by  Egypt,  north  of  Esneh,  and 
probably  all  that  north  of  Assouan,  was 
covered  by  tolerably  deep  sea  during 
the  cretaceous  epoch.  It  is  also  certain 
that  a  great  extent  of  dry  land  existed 
in  South  Africa  at  a  much  earlier  period. 
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How  far  it  extended  to  the  north  is  un¬ 
known,  but  it  may  well  have  covered 
the  area  now  occupied  by  the  great  lakes 
and  the  basins  of  the  White  and  Blue 
Niles.  And  it  is  quite  possible  that 
these  rivers  may  have  existed  and  may 
have  poured  their  waters  into  the  north¬ 
ern  ocean,  before  the  elevatory  move¬ 
ment — possibly  connected  with  the 
outpour  of  the  huge  granitic  masses  of 
the  Arabian  range  and  of  Nubia — 
commenced,  which  caused  the  calcareous 
mud  covering  its  bottom  to  become  the 
dry  land  of  what  is  now  the  southern 
moiety  of  Upper  Kgypt  some  time  toward 
the  end  of  the  cretaceous  epoch.  Mid¬ 
dle  and  northern  Egypt  remained  under 
water  during  the  eocene,  and  northern 
Egypt  during  the  commencement,  at  any 
rate,  of  the  miocene  epoch  ;  so  that  the 
process  of  elevation  seems  to  have  taken 
effect  from  south  to  north  at  an  ex¬ 
tremely  slow  rate.  The  northward  drain¬ 
age  of  the  equatorial  catchment  basin 
thus  became  cut  off  from  the  sea  by  a 
constantly  increasing  plain  sloping  to  the 
north.  And,  as  the  plain  gradually  rose, 
the  stream,  always  flowing  north,  scoop¬ 
ed  the  long  valley  of  Nubia  and  of  Egypt, 
and  probably  formed  a  successioi}  of 
deltas  which  have  long  since  been  washed 
away.  At  last,  probably  in  the  middle, 
or  the  later  part,  of  the  miocene  epoch, 
the  elevatory  movement  came  to  an  end, 
and  the  gulf  of  the  delta  began  to  be 
slowly  and  steadily  filled  up  with  its 
comparatively  modern  alluvium. 

Thus,  paradoxical  as  the  proposition 
may  sound,  the  Nile  is  not  only  older 
than  its  gift,  the  alluvial  soil  of  Egypt, 
but  it  may  be  vastly  older  than  the  whole 
land  of  Egypt ;  and  the  river  has  shaped 
the  casket  in  which  the  gift  lies  out  of 
materials  laid  by  the  sea  at  its  feet  in  the 
days  of  its  youth. 

The  fourth  problem  of  Herodotus — 
the  origin  and  the  antiquity  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  people — is  much  more  difficult  than 
the  other  three,  and  I  cannot  deal  with 
it  at  the  end  of  a  discourse  which  has 
already  extended  to  an  undue  length. 

But  I  may  indicate  a  few  cardinal  facts 
which  bear  on  the  discussion. 

According  to  Figari  Bey’s  investi¬ 
gations,  amarine  deposit,  which  probably 
is  of  the  same  age  as  the  miocene  beach¬ 
es  of  Cairo  and  Memphis,  forms  the  floor 
of  the  delta.  _  Above  this,  come  the  lay¬ 


ers  of  sand  with  gravel  already  mentioned, 
as  evidencing  a  former  swifter  flow  of 
the  river  :  then  follow  beds  of  mud  and 
sand  ;  and  only  above  these,  at  three  dis¬ 
tinct  levels,  evidences  of  human  handi¬ 
work,  the  last  and  latest  of  which  belong 
to  the  age  of  Ramses  II. 

It  is  eminently  desirable  that  these 
statements  should  be  verified,  for  the 
doubts  which  have  been  thrown,  to  some 
extent  justly,  upon  various  attempts  to 
judge  the  age  of  the  alluvium  of  the  Nile 
do  not  affect  the  proof  of  the  relative 
antiquity  of  the  human  occupation  of 
Egypt,  which  such  facts  w*ould  afford  ; 
and  it  is  useless  to  speculate  on  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  the  Egyptian  race,  or  the 
condition  of  the  delta  when  men  began 
to  people  it,  until  they  are  accurately 
investigated. 

As  to  the  ethnological  relations  of 
the  Figyptian  race,  I  think  all  that  can 
be  said  is,  that  neither  the  physical  nor  the 
philological  evidence,  as  it  stands,  is 
very  satisfactory.  That  the  Egyptians 
are  not  Negroes  is  certain,  and  that  they 
are  totally  different  from  any  typical 
Semites  is  also  certain.  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  are  any  people  who  resemble 
them  in  character  of  hair  and  complex¬ 
ion,  except  the  Dravidian  tribes  of  Cen¬ 
tral  India,  and  the  Australians  ;  and  I 
have  long  been  inclined  to  think,  on 
purely  physical  grounds,  that  the  latter 
are  the  lowest,  and  the  Egyptians  the 
highest,  members  of  a  race  of  mankind 
of  great  antiquity,  distinct  alike  from 
Aryan  and  Turanian  on  the  one  side, 
and  from  Negro  and  Negrito  on  the 
other.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
philologists,  with  their  “Cushites”  and 
‘  Hamites”are  tending  toward  a  similar 
differentiation  of  the  Egyptian  stock 
from  its  neighbors.  But,  both  on  the 
anthropological  and  on  the  philological 
sides,  the  satisfactorily  ascertained  facts 
are  few  and  the  difficulties  multitudi¬ 
nous. 

I  have  addressed  you  to-night  in  my 
private  capacity  of  a  student  of  nature; 
believing,  as  I  hope  with  justice,  that 
the  discussion  of  questions  which  have 
long  attracted  me,  would  interest  you. 
But  I  have  not  forgotten,  and  I  dare  say 
you  have  not,  that  I  have  the  honor  to 
stand  in  a  very  close  official  relation  to 
Eton  as  a  member  of  the  Governing 
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Body.  And  I  have  reason  to  think 
that,  in  some  quarters,  I  am  regarded  as 
a  dangerous  member  of  that  body,  who, 
if  he  were  not  restrained  by  his  col¬ 
leagues,  would  endeavor  to  abolish  the 
traditional  studies  of  the  school,  and  set 
the  sixth  form  working  at  the  generation 
of  gases  and  the  dissection  of  crayfishes, 
to  the  exclusion  of  your  time-honored 
discipline  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

To  put  the  matter  very  gently,  that 
statement  is  unhistorical ;  -and  I  selected 
my  topic  for  the  discourse  which  I  have 
just  concluded,  in  order  that  I  might 
show  you,  by  an  example,  the  outside 
limits  to  which  my  scientific  fanaticism 
would  carry  me,  if  it  had  full  swing. 
Before  the  fall  of  the  second  empire,  the 
French  liberals  raised  a  cry  for  “  Liberty 
as  in  Austria.”  I  ask  for  ‘‘Scientific 
Education  as  in  Halicarnassus,”  and 
that  the  culture  given  at  Eton  shall  be,  at 
any  rate,  no  narrower  than  that  of  a 
Greek  gentleman  of  the  age  of  Pericles. 

Herodotus  was  not  a  man  of  science, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  ;  but 
he  was  familiar  with  the  general  results 
obtained  by  the  ‘‘physiologists  ”  of  his 
day,  and  was  competent  to  apply  his 
knowledge  rationally.  If  he  had  lived 
now,  a  corresponding  education  would 
certainly  have  put  him  in  possession  of 
the  very  simple  facts  which  I  have  placed 


before  you  ;  and  the  application  to  them 
of  his  own  methods  of  reasoning  would 
have  taken  him  as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  go.  But,  thirty  years  ago,  Her¬ 
odotus  could  not  have  obtained  as  much 
knowledge  of  physical  science  as  he 
picked  up  at  Halicarnassus  in  any  Eng¬ 
lish  public  school. 

Long  before  I  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  affairs  of  Eton,  however,  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Body  had  provided  the  means  of 
giving  such  instruction  in  physical 
science  as  it  is  needful  for  every  decent¬ 
ly-educated  Englishman  to  possess.  I 
hear  that  my  name  is  sometimes  pecul¬ 
iarly  connected  (in  the  genitive  case) 
with  certain  new  laboratories  ;  and,  if  it 
is  to  go  down  to  posterity  at  all,  I  would 
as  soon  it  went  in  that  association  as 
any  other,  whether  1  have  any  claim  to 
the  left-handed  compliment  or  not. 
But  you  must  recollect  that  nothing 
which  has  been  done,  or  is  likely  to  be 
done,  by  the  Governing  Body,  is  the 
doing  of  this  or  that  individual  member  ; 
or  has  any  other  end  than  the  deepening 
and  widening  of  the  scheme  of  Eton 
education,  until,  without  parting  with 
anything  ancient  that  is  of  perennial 
value  it  adds  all  that  modem  training 
w'hich  is  indispensable  to  a  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  conditions  of  modern  life. — 
Macmillan  s  Magazine. 


A  SCRIBBLER’S  APOLOGY. 


I. 

Opposite  the  little  study-window 
where  I  sit  cobbling  at  my  trade  of  scrib¬ 
bler  every  morning,  a  working  shoemaker 
bends  all  day  long  at  his  bench  over  his 
monotonous  task  with  awl  and  leather, 
fitting  ready-made  uppers  on  his  wooden 
last  to  measured  soles  for  country  cus¬ 
tomers.  It  is  a  dreary  trade  enough  in 
its  way,  no  doubt,  for  it  consists  mainly 
of  sewing  the  self-same  triangular  pieces 
into  the  self-same  clogged  boots,  week 
after  week  and  month  after  month  the 
long  year  round.  Yet  it  must  have  a 
ceftain  ethical  compensation  of  its  own, 
I  take  it ;  it  must  imply  a  more  or  less 
vague  consciousness  of  something  duly 
performed  for  humanity  in  return  for 
board  and  lodging  and  social  protection. 
That  shoemaker  is  not  in  all  probability 


a  very  profound  moral  philosopher  ;  one 
may  venture  to  doubt  even  whether  he 
has  ever  tried  at  all  to  justify  to  himself 
his  own  existence  and  his  own  function 
in  an  over-crowded  and  under-fed 
world  ;  yet  in  some  half-instinctive  and 
embryonic  fashion,  he  must  feel,  1  fancy, 
that  he  too  is  fulfilling  his  special  office 
in  the  great  economy  of  civilized  hu¬ 
manity  ;  that  he  too  does  his  honest 
spell  of  good  work  in  return  for  many 
and  various  benefits  received.  He  is  no 
idle  guest  at  the  banquet  of  nature,  no 
mere  dronish  parasite  at  the  table  spread 
for  us  all  by  the  joint  exertions  of  the 
universal  human  race — by  the  Egyptian 
fellah  and  the  Indian  coolie,  by  the 
Iowa  granger  and  the  West  Indian  sugar- 
planter,  by  the  looms  of  Manchester, 
and  the  whirring  wheels  of  Birmingham 
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factories.  Like  all  the  rest  of  us,  to  be 
sure,  he  Labors  chiefly  for  his  daily 
wage  ;  his  first  and  greatest  mainspring 
of  action  is  afforded  him  by  the  pressing 
sense  of  his  own  necessities.  Still,  the 
labor  he  performs  does  not  benefit  him¬ 
self  alone ;  ha  must  know  and  feel, 
however  implicitly,  that  he  is  working 
for  the  common  weal  as  well  as 
for  his  own  petty  personal  advantage. 
It  is  an  undoubted  benefit  to  civilized 
man  that  he  should  go  dry-shod  ;  and  in 
those  boots  that  my  neighbor  has  made 
to-day,  two  human  beings  may  go  dry- 
shod  in  snow  or  rain  or  morass  for  at 
least  a  twelvemonth  to  come.  There 
you  see  a  solid,  tangible,  undeniably 
useful  result  of  his  day’s  labor;  some¬ 
thing  that  brings  him  in  his  daily  bread, 
but  that  keeps  a  couple  more  poor  brother 
mortals  warm  and  comfortable  for  many 
a  day  as  yet  unborn.  If  a  supreme  cen¬ 
sor  should  ask  him  now  on  behalf  of 
humanity  to  give  an  account  of  his 
stewardship  for  this  present  twenty-four 
hours,  he  could  produce  his  two  stout 
pairs  of  hob-nailed  boots  and  say  proud¬ 
ly,  “  Behold  my  handicraft.” 

But  if  such  a  censor  were  suddenly  to 
present  himself  in  this  snug  little  study, 
and,  seating  himself  in  the  visitors’ 
chair,  were  to  ask  the  bewildered  scrib¬ 
bler  at  this  desk  what  he  on  his  part  had 
done  for  mankind  in  these  same  twenty- 
four  hours,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
in  all  his  journalistic  life,  what  could 
the  poor  abashed  scribbler  honestly 
make  answer  ?  With  what  face  could  he 
say  :  ”  I  have  contributed  a  column  of 
political  abuse  to  my  daily  paper,  and  I 
have  written  half  an  unfavorable  review, 
for  a  weekly  journal,  of  a  foolish  and 
vulgar  sensational  novel  ”  ?  How  blank 
and  meagre  a  record  that  seems  of  a 
whole  day’s  work  by  a  man  whose  edu¬ 
cation  and  position  ought  surely  to  fit 
him  for  doing  something  better  on  be¬ 
half  of  humanity  than  the  mere  untrain¬ 
ed  and  uncultivated  shoemaker  !  Yet, 
if  we  look  the  thing  in  the  face,  we  see 
at  once  that  the  shoemaker  can  point 
unhesitatingly  to  his  pair  of  boots — a 
definite,  visible,  positive  benefit  to  man¬ 
kind,  to  be  comprehended  even  by  the 
meanest  intelligence  ;  whereas  the  scrib¬ 
bler  can  point  only  to  a  few  dubious 
lines  of  printed  matter,  good  type  ar¬ 
ranged  in  questionably  useful  order,  and 


probably  of  very  little  advantage  to  any 
human  being,  past,  present,  or  to  come, 
save  only  the  author  who  got  five  guineas 
for  the  trouble  of  writing  it.  And  con¬ 
sidering  what  a  doubtfully  honest  trade 
this  trade  of  scribbler  really  is,  I  often 
ask  myself  the  question  which  the  shoe¬ 
maker  has  so  little  need  to  ask  :  ‘‘  Have 
I,  as  a  unit  of  humanity,  any  right  at  all 
to  go  on  existing?  Am  I,  in  fact,  earn¬ 
ing  my  own  livelihood  by  any  proper 
and  justifiable  means,  or  am  I  a  useless 
head  in  the  commonwealth  of  labor,  of¬ 
fending  against  that  prime  law  of  econ¬ 
omies,  human  and  Divine,  that  ‘  whoso 
will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat  ’  ?  ” 
Let  us  argue  out  this  question  quietly, 
pro  and  coriy  and  let  us  see  what  can  be 
fairly  urged  about  it  by  a  special  pleader 
on  either  side. 

II. 

My  young  friend  Alastor  Jones,  who 
is  a  meritorious  and  enthusiastic  minor 
poet  of  some  rising  distinction,  would 
have  very  little  difficulty  in  settling  the 
whole  matter  offhand  for  us  in  single 
florid  oration.  He  would  say  that  the 
existence  of  a  literary  class  in  every 
community  was  a  necessity  far  higher 
than  the  necessity  for  mere  earthly  boots 
and  mundane  gaiters.  Man  shall  not 
live  by  bread  alone ;  in  virtue  of  his 
very  humanity,  he  requires  a  spiritual 
food  as  much  as,  or  even  more  than,  a 
physical  subsistence.  What  is  it  that 
raises  us  above  the  naked  savages  ex¬ 
cept  the  possession  of  literature,  of 
science,  of  art,  in  one  word,  of  culture  ? 
No  one  of  us  would  wish  to  relapse  into 
the  condition  of  the  beatified  oyster  ; 
our  consciousness  of  human  superiority 
is  too  all-pervading  to  let  us  wish  for 
any  lower  lot,  however  happy  in  its  own 
way.  Nor  would  we  care  for  even  the 
highest  material  civilization,  if  it  were 
nothing  more  than  materialistic.  A  per¬ 
fectly  comfortable  Mongolian  paradise 
is  no  paradise  for  such  as  you  and  me. 
Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle 
of  Cathay.  Fancy  for  a  moment  a  glor¬ 
ified  and  intensified  American  ideal  ;  a 
world  all  made  up  of  infinite  turkey  and 
illimitable  pumpkin  pie  ;  a  world  full  of 
circular  saw-mills  and  Pullman  palace 
cars,  and  mammoth  hotels,  and  light  blue 
satin,  and  white  and  gold  drawing¬ 
rooms  ;  a  world  wholly  given  over  to  raising 
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com,  and  sticking  pigs,  and  distilling 
old  Bourbon  whiskey,  and  making  vulgar 
love  through  its  nose  to  vulgar,  over¬ 
dressed,  underbred  young  women.  Its 
one  literature  would  be  the  editorial 
screamer  ;  its  one  excitement,  an  annual 
boom,  and  a  quadrennial  orgy  of  presi¬ 
dential  elections.  Picture  to  yourselves 
such  a  society,  without  any  painters, 
without  any  thinkers,  without  any  musi¬ 
cians.  without  any  of  those  rare  souls, 
poets  whose  thoughts  make  rich  the 
thought  of  the  world !  (My  friend 
Alastor,  like  most  other  young  versifiers, 
has  a  pleasing  sense  of  the  important 
functions  performed  by  his  own  class.) 
.And  then  just  remember  that  that  is 
what  this  earth  would  come  to  were  it 
not  for  you  and  me  and  our  likes,  my 
de.ir  fellow.  Could  anything  be  more 
jejune,  more  monotonous,  more  utter¬ 
ly  lacking  in  any  worthy  final  cause  than 
a  whole  community  of  unleavened  Phil¬ 
istinism,  deprived  even  of  the  reflected 
glimmer  which  it  catches  now  and  then 
in  stray  places  from  a  Shakespeare,  a 
Milton,  a  Wordsworth,  or  a  Shelley  ? 
Would  you  or  I  care  to  live  in  such  a 
world  ?  Would  any  man  worthy  of  be¬ 
ing  called  a  man  care  to  live  in  it  ? 
Would  even  the  Philistine  himself  care 
for  it  ?  Does  not  he  himself  vaguely 
feel,  after  his  amorphous  jelly-fish  fash¬ 
ion,  that  these  things  which  he  cannot 
understand  or  appreciate  are  yet  the 
very  salt  and  savor  of  the  earth  ?  Does 
he  not  know  in  some  indefinite  way  that 
without  them  all  man,  who  is  now  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,  would  become  a 
little  lower  than  the  monkeys,  a  more 
perfect  and  consummate  type  of  highly 
developed  pighood  ?  If  you  were  to 
poll  the  entire  mob  of  six-pound  house¬ 
holders,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  take 
a  plebiscite  by  universal  suffrage  either, 
asking  the  people,  the  blind  and  battling 
multitude  itself — Alastor  is  always 
cruelly  hard  on  the  proletariate — 
whether  it  would  abolish  literature, 
science,  and  art  by  a  wave  of  its  hand, 
don’t  you  think  even  the  many-headed 
beast  in  person  would  thunder  “  No  !  ” 
from  all  its  blatent  beer-besmirched 
mouths  ?  I  warrant  you  it  would  ;  for 
even  they  feel  dimly  that  man  is  what 
he  is,  not  m  virtue  of  corn  and  pork 
and  high-pressure  steam-engines,  but 
in  virtue  of  his  god-like  brow  and 


his  beautiful,  wonderful,  human  arts. 
We  are  all  talking  always  about  prog¬ 
ress  ;  but  is  the  progress  we  want  merely 
one  of  more  wheels  and  more  chimneys  ? 
What  for?  To  find  employment  for 
more  children,  who  will  grow  into  more 
men  and  women  to  feed  more  wheels 
and  more  chimneys,  to  provide  for 
more  mouths  again  in  the  next  gen¬ 
eration.  Are  we  to  solve  our  Mal¬ 
thusian  problem  by  a  mere  universal 
extension  of  grain  cultivation  over  end¬ 
less  prairies,  where  we  can  raise  still 
more  corn,  to  feed  still  more  pigs,  to 
be  ultimately  converted  into  still  more 
corn-growing  humanity,  which  may  re¬ 
produce  its  own  bucolic  kind  aJ  infini' 
turn  ?  If  the  world  feeds  us  poets  and 
thinkers,  we  give  back  to  the  world  more 
than  it  can  ever  give  us.  Any  man 
(with  a  pair  of  arms)  can  drive  a  plough 
or  cure  bacon  ;  but  not  every  man  can 
write  things  which  make  the  world  bet¬ 
ter  and  greater  throughout  all  time  and 
all  eternity.  Let  us  have  shoemakers 
and  pigstickers  if  you  will ;  but,  whether 
or  no,  let  us  at  least  have  a  Homer,  a 
Virgil,  a  Plato,  a  Newton,  a  Mozart,  a 
Phidias  and  a  Raffael. 

III. 

Now,  this  is  all  very  well  on  .Alastor’s 
part,  who,  I  believe,  really  thinks  him¬ 
self  a  great  poet  in  posse.  If  you  are 
quite  convinced  that  your  thought  will 
positively  add  something  valuable  to  the 
thought  of  the  world,  that  you  can  say 
or  do  aught  which  will  live  after  you  to 
make  future  ages  wiser  or  nobler,  then  I 
fully  agree  that  you  may  eat  your  bread 
boldly  at  the  table  of  humanity  without 
any  humiliating  sense  of  unworthy  or 
pauper- like  dependence.  After  your 
kind  you  are  laboring  for  your  meat,  and 
a  high  and  enviable  kind  it  must  un¬ 
doubtedly  is.  A  Shakespeare  whose 
imaginings  gladden  and  ennoble  the 
stray  hours  of  millions  in  a  hundred  gen¬ 
erations,  a  Beethoven  whose  notes  ring 
forever  through  our  listening  ears,  a 
Darwin  whose  patient  toil  turns  all  the 
thought  of  the  world  into  a  fresh  and 
fruitful  channel — these  men  surely  de¬ 
serve  better  of  humanity  than  the  mere 
ignoble  clod,  too  often  purely  coarse  and 
selfish,  who  turns  a  virgin  sod  on  some 
western  prairie  into  desolate  stretches  of 
unfenced  and  unlovely  cornfield.  Even 
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the  lesser  workers  in  the  same  arts  or 
sciences,  the  men  who  turn  out  dainty 
little  nothings  in  verse  perfect  of  its 
kind,  the  men  who  paint  us  little  sketches 
that  beautify  our  meagre  middle-class 
rooms,  the  men  who  slowly  frame  the 
raw  bricks  of  natural  knowledge  from 
which  a  Newton,  a  Cuvier,  or  a  Spencer, 
builds  up  at  last  a  stately  and  harmoni¬ 
ous  fane — even  these,  too,  deserve  to 
eat  their  bread  in  the  proud  conscious¬ 
ness  of  independence,  as  laborers  richly 
worthy  of  their  hire.  Unless  we  are  con¬ 
tent  to  abdicate  all  our  prerogatives  as 
civilized  men,  to  sink  down  into  mere 
animal  machines,  fruges  consumere  naii, 
we  must  grant  that  such  work  as  this 
has  its  uses,  and  those  of  the  very  high¬ 
est.  If  there  be  anything  on  this  earth 
worth  living  for  (a  moot  point  which  I 
am  far  from  wishing  dogmatically  to 
settle),  that  thing  is  surely  culture  in  its 
fullest  and  broadest  sense.  It  is  that 
that  differentiates  man  as  man  from  the 
helpless  struggling  herd  of  lower  creat¬ 
ures. 

Ves,  all  this  is  very  well  for  Alastor 
Jones  ;  but  it  does  not  touch  the  ethical 
status  of  the  mere  hired  scribbler  and 
common  journalist  in  any  way.  And 
even  within  that  narrower  circle,  I  wish 
still  further  to  define  and  circumscribe. 
For  I  don’t  doubt  that  the  newspaper  in 
the  abstract  is  a  beneficial  and  a  useful  in¬ 
stitution.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  con¬ 
crete,  it  has  many  defects,  inseparable, 
I  suppose,  from  all  the  best  works  of 
poor  fallen  human  nature ;  especially 
does  it  tend  to  diffuse  a  wide  and  gen¬ 
eral  familiarity  with  the  very  worst  and 
most  slipshod  literary  style,  and  to  re¬ 
duce  the  Queen’s  English  to  a  common 
dead  level  of  vulgar  inaccuracy.  Still, 
it  is  clearly  necessary  for  people  in  a 
civilized  country  to  be  fully  informed 
of  what  is  actually  going  on  about  them  ; 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  latest  news 
from  Egypt,  with  the  last  change  of 
political  balance  in  the  minor  chieftain¬ 
ships  of  Zululand,  with  the  minutest 
details  of  the  recent  shocking  murder  in 
the  Borough  Road.  Hence  I  will  freely 
allow  that  the  printers,  the  reporters, 
the  editors,  and  possibly  even  the  leader- 
writers  (though  here  I  am  certainly 
stretching  a  p>oint  lest  I  condemn  any 
man  too  hastily)  have  a  fair  right  to  ex¬ 
istence  in  a  civilized  commonwealth,  side 
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by  side  with  the  butchers,  the  bakers, 
and  the  candlestick  makers.  Perhaps 
(who  knows  ?)  in  the  wide  dispensations 
of  Providence  there  may  be  a  final  cause 
for  the  special  correspondent  in  person. 
In  the  beautiful  interaction  of  the  social 
economy  he  too  may  fulfil  some  useful 
though  unsuspected  function.  But  the 
sort  of  scribblers  I  have  specially  in  my 
eye  at  the  present  moment,  are  those 
whom  I  am  wont  to  call, in  my  own  private 
dialect,  the  tootlers  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
good  folk  who  write  a  tootle  about  noth¬ 
ing  in  particular  for  the  mere  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  idle  people.  Sometimes  the  tootle 
takes  the  form  of  a  third  leader — that 
wonderful  social  leader  in  all  the  daily 
papers,  which  begins  with  a  fresh 
squabble  in  the  St.  Pancras  Vestry,  goes 
on  to  consider  the  history  of  vestries  in 
general  from  the  days  of  the  Stone  Age 
onward,  alludes  playfully  to  our  Aryan 
ancestors,  digresses  into  the  constitution 
of  the  Athenian  demes,  discourses 
casually  of  Roman  municipia,  is  learned 
on  the  subject  of  early  French  com¬ 
munes,  and  ends  abruptly  with  an  amus¬ 
ing  anecdote  of  Gustave  Courbet. 
Sometimes  the  tootle  becomes  a  middle 
in  a  weekly  paper,  sometimes  it  assumes 
the  guise  of  an  amusing  review,  some¬ 
times  it  presents  itself  to  the  candid 
reader  as  the  present  article.  But  what- 
•ever  it  may  be,  it  always  tootles  merely  ; 
it  contains  nothing  on  earth  really  cal¬ 
culated  to  do  any  kind  of  solid  good  or 
impart  any  kind  of  serious  information 
to  any  human  being  whatsoever.  Now, 
the  vast  mass  of  our  current  literature 
consists  entirely  of  such  tootles  ;  and 
the  question  naturally  arises.  Has  the 
tootler  any  sufficient  excuse  to  give  for 
his  persistent  daily  appearance  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  clanging  dinner-bell  of  col¬ 
lective  humanity  ? 

To  this  question  I  fear  I  must  return 
a  far  more  lowly  and  commercial  answer 
than  Alastor  Jones’s.  The  tootler  can 
only  reply  that  he  fulfils  a  want.  A  de¬ 
mand  exists,  and  he  is  himself  the  cor¬ 
relative  supply.  People  are  ready  to 
buy  his  wares,  and  he  sells  his  wares  to 
them  accordingly.  Perhaps  he  may  turn 
out  better  wares — sometimes  yes,  some¬ 
times  no — but  in  any  case  he  must  turn 
out  simply  and  solely  what  suits  his 
market.  After  all,  the  phalansteries  are 
not  yet  organized  ;  the  millennium  has 
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not  yet  begun  ;  and  the  world  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  condition  is  mainly  governed  by  the 
base,  cold,  hard,  vulgar  laws  of  supply 
and  demand.  The  daily  papers  and 
the  weekly  papers  want  a  certain  definite 
article,  and  the  tootler  produces  it  for 
them  at  a  fixed  rate.  He  takes  his 
guineas  for  work  performed,  and  he 
seems  therefore  about  as  honest  a  man 
as  the  mason  or  the  carpenter  who  builds 
for  hire.  His  work  may  be  shoddy — 
most  likely  is  shoddy  nowadays  ;  but  it 
is  the  thing  he  is  paid  to  do,  and  do  it 
he  must.  The  man  who  pays  him  wants 
just  such  stuff ;  not  merely  the  simple 
middleman  or  intermediary  whom  we  call 
the  publisher  or  proprietor,  but  the  real 
ultimate  hirer,  the  consumer  who  takes 
a  delight  in  the  perusal  of  tootling.  In 
this  present  workaday  world  of  political 
economy  and  competing  markets,  the 
career  open  to  talent  is  just  the  best 
career  we  can  each  carve  out  for  our  in¬ 
dividual  selves.  We  of  the  proletariate 
cannot  be  pickers  and  choosers  :  it  is  all 
very  well  for  the  rich  man  in  his  gilded 
saloons  (he  doesn’t  gild  them  now,  since 
the  aesthetic  revolution — but  no  matter), 
it  is  all  very  w’ell  for  the  rich  man  to  say, 
I  will  write  a  great  epic  poem  ;  or,  I  will 
produce  an  epoch-making  philosoph¬ 
ical  work  ;  or,  I  will  devote  ten  years 
of  my  life  to  historical  researches  into 
the  reign  of  King  Burgred  of  Mercia  : 
he  has  got  his  way  made  clear  before 
him,  and  he  can  do  as  he  likes  in  this  as 
in  other  matters.  But  the  poor  man 
(and  the  mass  of  litterateurs  have  always 
been  poor,  from  the  days  of  Grub  Street 
onward)  must  take  the  first  work  that 
turns  up  to  his  hand  :  and  if  Heaven 
ordains  that  he  should  become  a  special 
correspondent,  he  must  e’en  pocket  his 
pride  and  endeavor  to  do  his  duty  in 
that  station  of  life  to  which  it  has 
pleased  political  economy  to  call  him. 

IV. 

Yet  this,  to  say  the  truth,  is  a  very  shal¬ 
low  kind  of  moral  philosophy  indeed. 
Would  such  an  excuse  as  that  serve  my 
purjjose,  I  should  like  to  know,  if  some 
sea-green,  incorruptible  readjuster  were 
suddenly  to  begin  lopping  off  the  useless 
branches  from  the  social  organism  here 
in  England  ?  For  ours,  after  all,  is  a 
serious  world  of  struggling,  hungry  mor¬ 
tals,  governed  by  natural  selection  and 


survival  of  the  fittest — in  other  words, 
by  ever-pressing  famine  which  picks  out 
on  the  whole  the  weakest  and  least  suc¬ 
cessful  members  with  the  unerring  sa¬ 
gacity  of  blind  mechanical  law.  If  such 
a  community,  composed  mainly  of  real 
w’orkers  and  producers,  of  men  and  wom¬ 
en  who  raise  the  bread  and  weave  the 
garments  that  feed  and  clothe  me,  were 
seriously  and  solemnly  to  ask  me  what  I 
had  ever  done  for  them  and  theirs  that 
I  should  not  be  hewn  down  and  cast  in¬ 
to  the  fire  like  the  barren  fig-tree,  could 
I  really  give  them  any  solid  and  satis¬ 
factory  excuse  for  my  continued  exist¬ 
ence  ?  I  fear  not.  The  classes  for 
whom  I  purvey  entertaining  leaders,  o’* 
leaders  meant  to  be  entertaining,  are 
not  theirs :  they  are  the  classes  with 
whom  theirs  have  little  or  nothing  at  all 
in  common.  Tootling  is  of  small  use  to 
the  cobblers  of  Northampton,  or  to  the 
saw-grinders  of  Sheffield  ;  it  is  the  idle 
people  of  the  world  w’ho  pay  me  my 
penny  for  my  day’s  labor.  Probably 
there  are  few  minor  journalists  who  do 
not  sometimes  pause  to  think  with  shame 
and  grief  that  they  are  ministering  only 
to  the  pettiest  amusement  of  a  useless 
crowd  ;  that  they  are  pandering  to  the 
more  or  less  unwholesome  tastes  of  a 
set  with  whom  they  can  have  personally 
but  very  little  literary  sympathy.  This,  I 
take  it,  is  the  worst  and  darkest  count 
in  the  whole  indictment  against  profes¬ 
sional  scribblers — that  they  are  scrib¬ 
bling  not  for  the  advancement  of  the 
world  as  a  whole,  not  for  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  the  struggling  masses,  not  even 
for  the  mere  innocent  amusement  of  the 
people  who  feed  and  clothe  them,  but 
simply  and  solely  for  the  gratification 
of  a  class  who  have  probably  no  reason 
whatsoevet  to  exist,  and  whom  the  sea- 
green  incorruptible,  if  ever  he  comes, 
will  educate  out  of  existence  with  all 
convenient  expedition. 

But  this,  you  say,  is  rank  socialism 
and  nihilism  of  the  most  cut-throat  sort. 
This  is  the  talk  of  sheer  Parisian  com¬ 
munards  and  p^troleuses  over  their  drop 
of  absinthe  in  a  Belleville  cabaret.  Oh, 
no  ;  I  hope  not.  My  own  ethics  are  far 
too  dubitative  and  fluctuating  to  make 
me  willingly  cut  any  other  man’s  throat 
for  any  supposed  shortcoming  in  his  per¬ 
formance  of  his  social  duties.  I  don’t 
mean  by  these  apparently  harsh  words 
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to  taboo  utterly  all  the  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  upon  earth  ;  I  only  want  to 
make  my  own  calling  and  election  quite 
sure.  I  can  readily  understand  that 
there  is  many  a  wealthy  man  in  England 
who  lives  in  a  great  house  and  keeps  a 
great  retinue,  and  whom  mere  unthink¬ 
ing  nihilism  would  at  once  condemn  as 
a  double-dyed  aristocrat,  but  who  never¬ 
theless  has  really  done  nearly  as  much 
for  the  cause  of  humanity  as  Messrs. 
Delesclure,  Rochefort,  and  O’ Donovan 
Rossa.  I  don’t  for  a  moment  deny  that 
many  a  member  of  the  richer  classes  in 
all  countries,  if  asked  to  render  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  stewardship,  could  point  to 
great  works  of  benevolence,  of  social 
organization,  of  industrial  improvement, 
of  agricultural  progress,  of  education, 
of  literature,  of  science,  of  art.  Such 
people  could  pass  their  examination 
before  the  delegates  of  humanity  in  the 
first  class  with  honors.  I  have  no  doubt, 
too,  that  there  are  many  other  humbler 
persons  of  the  same  rank  who  could 
show  good  work  done  in  other  ways, 
political,  social,  or  domestic,  which 
would  at  least  enable  them  to  scrape 
through  decently  for  a  pass  degree.  But 
I  don’t  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
anybody  will  deny  the  existence  of  many 
thousands-  of  utterly  idle  and  useless 
people  in  our  midst,  who  have  never  done 
anything,  and  never  will  do  anything, 
save  eat,  drink,  and  enjoy  themselves  in 
wholly  selfish  ways  their  whole  life  long. 
Now,  I  don’t  say  that  such  people  ought 
to  be  lopped  off  forcibly  from  the  body 
politic  :  far  be  it  from  me,  who  am  an 
individualist  of  the  utterest  school,  and 
firmly  believe  in  the  divine  right  of  every¬ 
body  to  be  left  alone  in  his  own  devices, 
so  to  coerce  the  acts  and  consciences  of 
other  people.  Let  the  wheat  and  the  tares 
grow  together  till  the  harvest.  But  the 
important  point  for  each  one  of  us  is  to 
make  sure  under  which  category  he  him¬ 
self  properly  falls.  It  is  one  thing  to 
say  you  do  not  interfere  with  a  certain 
set  of  exoteric  persons ;  another  thing 
to  say  you  will  be  one  of  them  yourself. 
We  are  all  for  tolerating  Muggletonians 
and  Fifth  Monarchy  Men,  but  we  don’t 
all  wish  immediately  to  join  those  ec¬ 
centric  sects,  or  to  march  up  and  down 
the  streets  with  banners  flying  as  full 
privates  in  the  Salvation  Army. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  therefore,  with¬ 


out  being  at  all  of  a  sanguinary  or  revo¬ 
lutionary  disposition,  that  there  are  at 
this  moment  in  England  a  vast  number 
of  people  who  cannot  satisfactorily  de¬ 
fend  their  own  presence  on  earth  in  any 
way  ;  and  who,  if  only  they  had  attained 
to  an  ethical  standpoint  at  all,  would 
either  go  their  way  and  do  otherwise, 
or  else  would  cut  their  own  throats  for 
incorrigible  vagabonds  upon  the  spot. 

I  take  it  for  granted  also  that  it  is  the 
obvious  duty  of  ev^ery  right-minded  man 
to  avoid  being  one  of  these,  and,  as  far 
as  practicably  possible,  to  avoid  making 
his  living  by  pandering  to  their  useless 
tastes  and  selfish  amusements.  The  only- 
remaining  question  is  this — Can  the 
scribbler  be  considered  as  sinning  against 
light  if  he  deliberately  goes  on  scrib¬ 
bling  for  the  classes  in  point,  after  he 
has  once  clearly  arrived  at  this  funda¬ 
mental  ethical  judgment  ? 

V. 

When  one  begins  to  apply  the  rule, it  be¬ 
comes  obvious,  I  think,  that  it  cuts  quite 
too  widely  for  practical  guidance.  For 
after  all,  in  the  world  as  now  constituted, 
with  the  majority  of  the  wealth  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  hands  of  useless,  idle, 
and  selfish  people  (which,  in  fact,  we  all 
admit  in  our  soberer  moments),  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  see  what  else  the  proletariate 
can  do  but  just  silently  perform  the 
tasks  which  wealth  demands  of  it.  Con¬ 
sider,  for  example,  that  it  is  not  merely 
the  scribblers  who  are  included  in  this 
condemnation,  but  whole  thousands  and 
millions  of  laboring  men  who  spend 
their  lives  in  making  expensive  articles 
of  useless  luxury  for  the  very  wealthy. 
Indeed  it  is  but  a  relatively  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  world’s  population  that  is 
employed  in  providing  or  distributing 
really  useful  things — bread,  meat,  cloth¬ 
ing,  science,  poetry.  The  remainder 
are  chiefly  occupied  in  turning  out 
mother-of-pearl  card-cases,  malachite 
boxes,  ivory-handled  brushes,  crests 
and  monograms,  or  papier-mache 
monstrosities ;  in  preserving  game, 
breeding  bull-dogs,  manufacturing  lawn- 
tennis  bats,  or  dressing  young  ladies’ 
hair ;  in  growing  champagne,  hunting 
sealskins,  div-mg  for  pearls,  grubbing  for 
diamonds,  shooting  humnyng-birds, 
or  pulling  out  ostrich  feathers  all 
the  world  over.  If  we  go  into  a  big 
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house,  inhabited  by  one  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold’s  greater  barbarians,  we  see 
nothing  around  us  on  every  side  but  in¬ 
finite  products  of  wasted  and  misdirect¬ 
ed  human  labor,  for  the  most  part  not 
even  beautiful,  but  owing  their  whole 
value  and  whatever  paltry  interest  they 
may  happen  to  possess  to  the  amount  of 
time  and  pains  that  has  been  unhappily 
expended  on  procuring  them.  The  ob¬ 
jects  are  mostly  of  what  we  call  precious 
materials  ;  that  is  to  say,  materials  for 
the  obtaining  of  which  many  individ¬ 
ual  men  have  backed  their  luck  against 
the  paucity  of  the  supply,  and  have 
wasted  their  days  in  an  ineffectual  search, 
only  one  out  of  a  hundred  ever  getting 
a  fair  return  for  his  time  and  labor — as 
in  diamond  mining.  The  whole  place 
reeks  of  gold,  silver,  ivory,  jade,  agate, 
onyx,  porphyry,  and  tortoise-shell ;  it 
slides  and  glistens  with  polished  granite, 
marble,  and  lacquer  ;  it  dazzles  us  with 
mosaic,  buhl,  velvet,  Russia  leather,  por¬ 
celain,  bronze,  and  ormolu.  If  we  take  a 
turn  round  one  of  our  great  manufactur¬ 
ing  towns,  we  find  it  wholly  given  over  to 
the  making  of  little  electro-plate  shrines 
for  the  goddess  of  fashion,  to  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  jewelry,  bloom  of  Ninon, 
opera-glasses,  artificial  flowers,  photo¬ 
graphic  albums,  or  blue  satin  coverings 
for  chairs  with  gilt  legs  and  plaster 
mouldings.  If  we  drop  down  casually 
on  any  distant  colony  or  dependency, 
we  find  black  men  and  brown  men 
shooting  biidsof  paradise,  hunting  for  ru¬ 
bies,  extracting  elephant  tusks,  growing 
dyes,  cutting  down  mahogany,  or  fishing 
coral,  all  for  the  supply  of  the  greedy, 
lazy,  grasping,  tribute-exacting  Euro¬ 
pean  market.  I  don’t  say  all  these  trades 
are  necessarily  bad  in  themselves,  but 
I  do  say  they  are  not  a  whit  better  than 
the  trade  of  a  scribbler  who  writes  social 
leaders  for  the  daily  press. 

And  what  shall  we  say,  now,  as  to  the 
social  ethics  of  these  various  occupxations? 
Are  they  all  to  be  condemned  in  a  single 
sweeping  and  unswerving  condemnation  ? 
Not  quite,  I' think.  Th?re  is  an  ob¬ 
vious  distinction  to  be  drawn  between 
them.  It  is  quite  unlawful,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  to  belong  to  a  trade  which  in¬ 
flicts  deliberate  and  wanton  cruelty  for 
the  gratification  of  coarse  and  vulgar 
tastes.  It  is  quite  unlawful  to  bake  tor¬ 
toises  alive,  in  order  to  make  their 


shells  the  proper  color  ;  to  dig  tusks  out 
of  the  jaws  of  a  still  living  elephant ;  to 
slaughter  mother  seals  by  the  thousand, 
leaving  their  babies  to  starve  to  death, 
crying  piteously,  with  their  almost  hu¬ 
man  cry,  upon  the  ice ;  to  scale  red 
mullet  alive,  for  the  sake  of  reddening 
them  ;  to  cram  unhappy  geese  for  pdie 
de  foie  gras ;  to  massacre  humming¬ 
birds  and  sun-birds  for  fashionable  hats  ; 
to  perform  the  thousand  and  one  hid¬ 
eous  vivisections  which  no  society  has 
yet  been  instituted  to  suppress,  and 
which  law  itself  expressly  permits  at  the 
present  moment,  provided  only  they  are 
not  done  for  a  scientific  purpose.  It  is 
also  obviously  wrong,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
to  make  use  of  any  product  so  obtained, 
when  once  we  know  the  way  in  which  it 
has  been  produced :  to  eat  Strasburg 
pies,  to  wear  ostrich  feathers  in  a  bon¬ 
net,  to  buy  sealskin  jackets,  or  bronze 
beetle  necklets.  I  may  be  mistaken, 
but  I  fancy  there  must  be  a  fibre  wrong 
somewhere  in  the  lovely  women  who 
still  knowingly  countenance  all  these  un¬ 
speakable  atrocities  for  fashion’s  sake.  I 
always  wish  they  could  be  made  to  realize 
the  wrongfulness  of  their  conduct  by  once 
being  compelled  to  assist  at  the  processes 
which  have  gone  to  make  up  their  muffs 
and  their  bonnets.  And,  in  the  same 
way,  I  also  hold  that  it  is  a  low  and  a 
dirty  trade  for  any  man  to  purvey  dis¬ 
tinctly  bad  and  degrading  literature — 
literature  calculated  to  make  the  world 
something  wickeder  and  worse  than  it 
actually  is,  literature  like  some  of  the  re¬ 
pulsive  novels  which  we  have  seen  more 
than  once  befouling  the  shelves  of  our 
libraries  during  the  last  few  years. 

But  apart  from  such  actively  wrongful 
trades  as  these,  about  which  it  seems  to 
me  there  can  be  no  ethical  hesitation  at 
all,  I  don’t  know  that  even  the  most 
rigid  moralist  can  well  object,  at  the 
present  time,  to  the  mere  pursuance  of 
a  useless  profession  by  needy  members 
of  the  working-classes.  The  condem¬ 
nation  would  be  a  condemnation  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  not  of  dispositions.  It  is  a 
mere  toss-up,  of  the  present  day,  that 
makes  Eliza  Ann  into  the  maid-of-all- 
w'ork  in  an  honest  farming  family,  and 
Euphemia  Amelia  into  the  lady’s  maid 
of  a  baronet’s  daughter  ;  it  is  a  mere 
toss-up  that  makes  Bill  take  to  the 
plough,  and  turns  Tom  into  the  Squire’s 
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game-keeper  ;  it  is  a  mere  toss-up  that 
sends  Bob  into  a  cotton  factory,  and  puts 
Jim  into  the  cigar-case  making.  The 
proletariate  itself  feels  no  distinction  in 
this  matter  :  its  moral  sense  is  still  many 
thousand  miles  away  from  the  casuistry 
that  would  distinguish  between  such  nice 
shades  of  rightfulness  and  wrongfulness 
as  these.  Our  laborers  all  do  what  work 
they  are  paid  for  ;  and  they  think  no 
harm,  in  their  honest,  uninquiring  way, 
of  their  trade  being,  in  ultimate  analysis, 
a  purely  otiose  one. 

Nor,  indeed,  is  it  easy  even  for  the 
casuist  (and  1  confess  to  a  turn  that  way 
myself)  to  draw  delicate  lines  in  such  a 
very  complex  society  as  our  modern 
English  world.  For  example,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  a  powdered  footman  is  a  pure¬ 
ly  useless  and  not  even  ornamental 
object  of  virtu  ;  but  it  is  not  so  clear 
whether  a  doctor’s  coachman  is  not  sub¬ 
serving  a  useful  function  ;  and  it  would 
he  difficult  indeed  to  decide  as  to  the  ex¬ 
act  value  of  London  cabmen,  from  those 
who  wait  with  growlers  at  the  railway 
stations  to  those  who  drive  night  han¬ 
soms  about  the  Strand  and  the  theatres. 
Again,  what  shall  we  say  concerning  the 
vast  army  of  retail  distributors  ?  What 
is  the  precise  point  at  which  a  stationer’s 
merges  into  a  fancy  shop"  or  at  which 
crockery  passes  from  the  useful  into  the 
useless  stage  ?  All  these  things  are  hope¬ 
less  problems  in  ultimate  practical  ethics, 
and  they  drive  the  despairing  moralist  to 
conclude  that  while  things  remain  as 
they  now  are  each  member  of  the  pro¬ 
letariate  must  be  content  to  make  and 
sell,  without  question,  such  goods  as  are 
demanded  of  him  by  the  superior  classes. 
Like  the  early  Christians,  we  must  eat 
all  meat  that  is  set  before  us,  asking  no 
questions  for  conscience’  sake,  lest  the 
answer  should  convince  us  that  it  is 
really  meat  offered  to  idols.  Any  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  otherwise,  to  stick  out  for  a 
purist  creed  of  strict  utilitarianism,  to 
refuse  all  work  unless  we  feel  sure  it 
honestly  adds  to  the  sum  of  really-earned 
human  happiness,  would  be  simply  quix¬ 
otic  and  would  necessarily  lead  to  prompt 
self-effacement  by  the  easy  machinery  of 
sheer  starvation. 

That,  I  take  it,  is  the  one  poor, 
weak,  temporizing  justification  of  the 
professional  scribbler.  I  am  an  abuse, 
no  doubt,  and  I  know  it  ;  a  mere  useless 


excrescence  on  the  face  of  society  ;  but 
then  there  are  so  many  abuses  and  so 
many  excrescences  that  a  single  one 
more  or  less  makes  practically  very  little 
difference  either  way.  The  scribbler, 
too,  is  a  member  of  the  proletariate — a 
true  workingman — and  for  the  most 
part  a  journeyman  laborer.  Like  his 
fellows,  he  cannot  pick  and  choose  ;  he 
must  take  the  work  that  the  world  im¬ 
poses  upon  him.  As  a  rule,  he  does 
not  adopt  his  useless  trade  of  malice 
prepense  ;  he  drifts  into  it  unawares  by 
mere  stress  of  wind  and  weather,  mych 
as  other  laborers  drift  into  other  disrep¬ 
utable  or  laborious  occupations.  He 
has  no  time,  when  he  first  takes  it  up, 
to  debate  about  its  moral  status  ;  he 
hears  the  cry  of  a  child  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  “  whose  crying  is  a  cry  for 
gold,”  and  he  writes  for  his  life,  just  as 
he  would  dig  canals  or  build  a  rich  man’s 
house,  if  he  had  the  cunning.  It  is  only 
later  on,  when  increasing  work  para¬ 
doxically  gives  him  leisure  for  indulging  ♦ 
in  the  luxury  of  a  conscience,  that  he 
finds  time  for  ethical  considerations. 
Then  he  sees  the  moral  condemnat%n 
staring  him  in  the  face,  and  can  only 
take  refuge  in  the  lame  excuse — the  last 
resort  of  vulgar  dishonesty — that  he  is, 
after  all,  no  worse  than  his  neighbors. 

VI. 

And  can  the  scribbler  really  urge  no 
more  than  that  on  his  own  behalf  ?  Is  his 
best  justification  for  his  own  existence 
merely  the  fact  that  he  forms  one  of  a 
large  useless  class,  so  large  and  so  intri¬ 
cately  intermixed  with  others  that  there 
is  no  hope  of  successfully  weeding  them 
out?  Must  he,  and  those  (to  him)  far  more 
important  persons  who  are  dependent 
upon  him,  go  down  quick  into  the  pit 
as  useless  members  ? — must  they  be  hewn 
down  and  thrown  into  Tophet  alive, 
lest  they  cumber  the  ground  that  might 
else  be  supporting  a  fruitful  crop  of 
shoemakers  and  ploughmep  ?  There 
are  just  two  little  excuses  wherewith  he 
may  try  to  justify  his  being — two  con¬ 
siderations  which  may  possibly  save  him 
from  the  final  limbo  of  empty  windbags 
and  do-nothing  eatalls.  They  are  these. 

First  of  all,  I  will  admit  that  1  have 
all  through  been  pretending  to  too  much 
austerity — to  far  more  austerity  than  is 
really  in  me.  I  am  not,  in  fact,  so  great 
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an  ascetic  as  I  have  made  myself  out  to 
be.  A  world  so  terribly  in  earnest  that 
it  could  never  smile  would  be  a  world 
unendurable  by  human  beings.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  seems  a  horribly  cruel 
thought  that  we  should  devote  one  acre 
of  ground  to  any  purpose  of  mere  di¬ 
version  while  there  are  thousands  starv¬ 
ing  for  want  of  bread  in  our  very  midst. 
Why  w’as  not  this  playfield  planted 
with  corn  and  given  to  the  poor?  asks 
the  ever-present  politico-socialistic  J udas 
within  us.  But  on  the  other  hand,  just 
fancy  a  world  which  was  all  so  strictly  and 
materialistically  utilitarian  that  it  gave 
itself  wholly  over  to  growing  bread  and 
pork,  making  necessary  clothing,  quarry¬ 
ing  coal,  and  catching  codfish.  What 
to  us  would  be  the  worth  of  such  a  world 
at  all  at  all  ?  If  we  are  human  we  must 
have  arts  and  pleasures.  The  merest 
savage  makes  a  stone  axe  for  himself, 
and  then  a  tiny  dolly  axe  for  his  baby-boy. 
He  has  his  dances  and  his  corrobborees  : 
he  paints  his  bright-hued  pictures,  and 
carves  his  rude  bas-reliefs  in  leisure 
moments.  Even  in  the  pre-glacial  age, 
w*find  him  scratching  figures  of  mam¬ 
moths  on  bits  of  their  own  ivory,  or 
drilling  bears’  teeth  to  make  a  savage 
necklet  for  his  dusky  squaw'.  All  these 
feelings  have  become  so  ingrained  in  the 
very  fibre  of  our  natures  that  we  should 
not  be  human  now  if  we  were  born  with¬ 
out  them.  An  ants’  nest  is  a  perfect 
model  of  a  purely  utilitarian  phalan¬ 
stery  :  in  it,  all  the  exertions  of  every 
member  are  devoted  solely  to  the  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance  of  the  rest,  to 
the  collection  of  food,  the  care  of  pupae, 
the  warding  off  of  enemies,  the  keeping 
of  aphides  and  other  useful  flocks  and 
herds.  There  is  no  formican  literature, 
no  formican  fine  art,  no  formican  science. 
But  man  is  not  an  ant :  he  cannot  live  by 
bread  alone,  and  his  life  must  be  filled 
up  with  many  small  amusements  and  dis¬ 
tractions,  petty  enough  in  themselves,  yet 
absolutely  necessary  for  his  well-being. 
Suppose  we  were  to  occupy  every  field  on 
earth  with  our  corn  and  our  turnips  ; 
suppose  we  were  to  sacrifice  all  the  beau¬ 
tiful  wild  beasts,  all  the  graceful  wild 
flowers,  all  the  tangled  thickets  and 
copses  ;  suppose  we  were  to  make  all  our 
waterfalls  drive  grist-mills,  and  to  blast 
away  all  our  rapids  for  the  sake  of 
improved  navigation  ;  suppose  we  were 


to  people  every  acre  as  thick  as  it 
could  stand  with  human  beings,  each 
just  sufficiently  clad  and  fed  and  housed 
and  lighted — what  sort  of  world  should 
we  have  made  it  into  in  the  end  ?  What  a 
joyless,  purposeless,  truly  bestial  exist¬ 
ence  it  would  be  after  all ! — as  bestial  as 
that  of  the  cow  in  the  meadow,  chewing 
the  cud  leisurely,  and  thinking  placidly 
of  nothing  at  all  in  heaven  above  or  earth 
below  or  the  waters  that  are  under  the 
earth. 

To  you,  no  doubt,  this  all  seems  so 
perfectly  self-evident  that  you  wonder 
any  man  should  seriously  take  the  trouble 
to  write  it  down  in  black  and  white.  But 
it  has  not  always  seemed  self-evident  to 
many  of  us,  and  does  not  even  now  seem 
self-evident  to  the  average  social  demo¬ 
crat  among  the  working  men.  It  is 
only  with  some  effort  that  the  awakened 
scribbler,  endeavoring  to  justify  himself 
to  himself,  to  strike  a  treaty  of  peSlce 
with  his  own  conscience,  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  even  he,  as  a  wheel  among 
wheels  in  a  great  social  mechanism,  fulfils 
a  remotely  useful  purpose.  What  he 
writes  affords  amusement  for  a  passing 
moment  to  a  few  people,  most  of  whom 
indeed  may  themselves  be  useless,  but 
some  of  w’hom  may  belong  to  the  use¬ 
ful  classes.  I  confess  it  was  with  a 
glow  of  pleasure  that  once  in  a  third- 
class  carriage  I  saw  a  workman  in  his 
muddy  clothes  reading  one  of  the  papers 
to  which  I  contribute ;  and  when  I 
asked  him  w'hy  he  bought  it,  received 
the  answer,  “  Because  I  always  read  the 
articles  about  so-and-so,”  those  being,  in 
fact,  the  very  series  that  I  am  engaged 
upon.  And  whether  the  actual  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  product  is  at  present  good 
or  bad,  at  least  the  product  itself  is  well- 
meant  :  just  as  it  is  well  that  there  should 
be  paintings  and  statues  and  architectural 
works,  even  if  many  of  them  a,re  still  too 
much  monopolized  by  special  classes. 
The  things  themselves  are  there,  and 
they  are  working  up  slowly  (let  us  hope) 
toward  a  better  future. 

And  that  brings  me  .at  last  to  my 
second  and  final  point.  Though  I  am 
not  a  poet,  like  Alastor  Jones,  there  is  a 
stanza  of  Shelley’s  which  often  suggests 
to  me  a  certain  grain  of  moral  comfort 
when  this  sort  of  ethical  dyspepsia 
oppresses  my  professional  conscience  in 
spare  moments.  Everybody  knows  the 
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lines  by  heart — they  come  from  the 
“  Skylark” — 

Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought, 

Singing  hymns  unbidden 
Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not. 

Now,  a  journalist  is  not  a  poet,  and 
Heaven  knows  he  is  far  enough  from 
being  lost  in  a  haze  of  thought  ;  yet 
I  sometimes  think  that  even  he,  in 
his  humble  capacity  of  popularizer  and 
suggester,  may  help  to  do  something  like 
what  that  last  line  so  exquisitely  shadows 
forth  as  the  poet’s  function.  There  is 
one  species  of  literature  which  every¬ 
body  reads— the  daily  paper ;  and  it  is 
better  that  they  should  there  get  hon¬ 
est  thought,  however  inartistically  ex-, 
pressed,  than  dishonest  buncombe  ; 
better  that  they  should  get  a  little  sprink¬ 
ling  of  some  useful  knowledge  than  mere 
appeals  to  their  worst  feelings  ;  better 
that  they  should  be  pointed  onward  than 
pointed  backward ;  better  that  they 
should  read  such  stuff  as  a  decent  third 
leader  than  that  they  should  be  wholly 
delivered  over  to  endless  and  aimless 
political  acrimonies.  If  a  man  is  driven 
by  fate  into  the  position  of  a  scribbler, 
he  may  at  least  elect  which  kind  of 
scribbler  he  will  be.  There  are  scribblers 
of  whom'  one  may  fairly  say  that  they 
take  no  heed  at  all  of  right  or  wrong ; 
they  produce  just  such  articles  as  will 
please  their  audience,  irrespective  of 
ulterior  tendency.  But  a  scribbler  may 
say  to  himself,  in  the  rare  intervals  for 
thinking  afforded  him  by  his  trade  :  “  I 
will  at  least  in  this  my  dubiously  useful 
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calling  endeavor  to  abstain  from  doing 
any  active  and  positive  harm.  Since 
the  public  will  have  journalism,  and  I  am 
chosen  by  destiny  as  one  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  for  supplying  them  with  that 
doubtful  article,  1  will  make  my  work  as 
little  hurtful  and  as  much  helpful  as  I 
possibly  can.  I  will  give  the  people  of 
my  best,  such  as  it  is  ;  I  will  never  print 
anything  which  will  aid  in  keeping  back 
humanity  on  its  old,  half-brutal  track. 
Where  possible  and  when  possible,  so 
far  as  the  medium  permits,  I  will  teach 
whatever  little  I  know,  and  I  will  preach 
whatever  best  I  feel.  It  cannot  do  much 
good,  but  it  will  not  do  any  harm  ;  and 
it  may  perhaps  fall  in  with  other 
influences  to  help  on  slowly  toward  the 
upward  path.  After  all,  what  one  indi¬ 
vidual  can  effect  is  always  but  little,  and 
less  in  proportion  to  his  personal  obscur¬ 
ity.  If  he  works  decently  well  as  a  cog¬ 
wheel  fitting  in  with  surrounding  cogs, 
he  has  done  the  most  that  can  be  reason¬ 
ably  expected  of  him.”  And  perhaps, 
to  end  the  whole  question,  a  scribbler 
who  acts  as  far  as  possible  up  to  these 
principles  is  on  the  whole,  in  existing 
circumstances,  as  a  member  of  a  con¬ 
fessedly  imperfect  and  ill-organized 
society,  earning  his  livelihood,  not  in¬ 
deed,  like  the  shoemaker,  with  a  clear 
consciousness  of  social  worth,  but  in  a 
relatively  harmless  and  unblameworthy 
fashion.  With  that  negative  sort  of 
self- approval,  it  seems  to  me,  he  must 
be  content  to  plod  his  way  in  the  humble 
hope  that  at  the  end  he  may  escape  utter 
condemnation  at  the  hands  of  collective 
laboring  humanity. — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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The  Virginia  Campaign  of  ’64  and  ’65— The 
Army  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Army  of 
THE  James.  By  .\ndrew  H.  Humphreys, 
Brigadier-General,  Chief  of  Engineers,  and 
Brevet  Major-General  U.  S.  A.,  Chief  ot 
Staff,  Army  of  the  Potomac  ;  Commanding 
Second  Corps,  etc.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner' s  Sons. 

This  IS  the  concluding  volume  of  the 
“  Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War”  Series,  and,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  is  the  most  important  of 
them  all  in  virtue  of  the  supreme  interest  of  the 
period  and  the  operations  of  which  it  treats. 
It  was  wisely  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  Gener¬ 
al  Humphreys,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 


and  experienced  soldiers  of  the  army.  The 
position  he  occupied,  too,  as  chief  of  staff  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  made  him  a  master 
of  his  facts  to  an  extent  which  no  other  partici¬ 
pant  in  that  campaign,  except  perhaps  Gener¬ 
al  Grant  or  General  Meade  could  have  equal¬ 
led.  The  author  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  all 
the  reports,  returns,  orders,  dispatches  and 
papers  of  every  kind  in  the  War  Department 
were  placed  at  his  disposal,  as  also  the  Con¬ 
federate  Archives.  Under  these  conditions 
coupled  with  the  well-known  thoroughness  and 
conscientiousness  of  General  Hu|^phreys,  we 
may  well  trust  the  accuracy  of  his  statements 
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and  the  justice  of  his  views.  More  than  one 
of  the  preceding  volumes  in  the  same  series, 
especially  those  written  by  civilians,  were 
marked  by  a  certain  tone  of  bitterness  and 
prejudice.  The  first  thing  which  strikes  a 
reader  of  General  Humphrey's  bock  is  the  col¬ 
orless  dispassionate  style  in  which  he  dis¬ 
cusses  men  and  operations.  Indeed  one  feels 
at  times  that  this  is  carried  too  far.  The  book 
assumes  too  nearly  the  character  of  a  military 
report  in  which  conciseness  and  precision  are 
cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  graphic  and 
descriptive.  Take  for  example  the  narrative 
of  the  magnificent  charges  of  the  Federal 
troops  on  the  Confederate  intrenchments  at 
Cold  Harbor.  A  Confederate  officer  of  high 
standing  who  was  present  with  General  Hoke’s 
headquarters  told  the  writer  of  this  notice  that 
it  was  the  most  thrilling  and  wonderful  sight 
he  ever  saw  or  ever  read  of  in  military  his¬ 
tory.  Yet  this  superb  episode,  as  heroic  and 
striking  in  its  way  as  anything  in  the  Napo¬ 
leonic  campaigns  is  summed  up  with  a  few  cold 
words  as  if  it  were  a  mere  problem  in  military 
mathematics.  This  lack  of  imagination  and 
enthusiasm  impairs  the  literary  quality  of  the 
book,  but  it  probably  aids  very  much  in  doing 
exactly  what  the  author  had  in  mind  an  accu¬ 
rate  and  judicial  presentment  of  military  facts. 
To  the  general  reader  the  narrative  is  the  less 
interesting  therefore,  but  to  the  student  of  his¬ 
tory  it  is  all  the  more  valuable.  It  is  not  often 
that  we  see  a  military  historian  like  Lord 
Napier  who  to  extensive  military  knowledge 
and  experience  united  a  picturesque  and  pow¬ 
erful  style  of  presenting  his  facts  and  the 
power  of  transforming  their  dead  bones  into 
living  flesh  and  blood. 

General  Humphreys’  story  of  the  closing 
campaign  of  the  late  war  begins  with  the 
movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  across 
the  Rapidan  on  the  4th  May,  1864.  But  one 
day  intervened  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Wilderness  and  thenceforward 
there  was  steady  and  terrible  fighting  day  by 
day  for  months.  Battle  after  battle  was 
fought  in  swift  succession  and  with  the  greatest 
tenacity  for  more  than  a  month.  In  other 
campaigns  months  would  Intervene  between 
two  great  engagements.  In  the  case  before 
us  one  would  hardly  cease  before  another 
even  more  deadly  began,  each  one  lasting  for 
days.  The  supporting  operations  of  the  Army 
of  the  James  under  General  Butler,  are  nar¬ 
rated  by  the  author  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
the  plan  which  guided  the  movements  of  the 
two  Federal  armies  perfectly  intelligible. 
From  time  to  time  we  get  illuminating  glimpses 
of  the  purposes  of  General  Grant  in  laying  out 
the  general  map  of  the  campaign  throughout 
the  whole  ciuntry  and  the  exceedingly  impor- 
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tant  relation  borne  by  the  Army  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac  to  the  scheme.  This  adds  very  largely  of 
course  to  the  interest  of  the  narrative.  The 
operations  before  Petersburg  and  the  conclud¬ 
ing  battles  of  the  war,  ending  with  General 
Lee’s  surrender  at  Appomattox,  are  all  treated 
with  the  same  precision  and  fulness  of  matter 
and  the  same  brevity  of  statement.  We  can¬ 
not  too  much  commend  the  fairness  and  studied 
moderation  with  which  the  author  discusses 
the  shortcomings,  which  he  evidently  disap¬ 
proves.  He  states  the  facts,  supports  them 
with  irrefragable  proof  and  then  lets  the  reader 
judge  for  himself.  The  people  of  the  South 
will  be  pleased  with  the  honest  candor  of  his 
attitude  toward  the  Confederate  generals  and 
soldiers  and  the  frankness  of  his  admissions. 
Now  that  all  the  heat  and  bitterness  of  the  late 
“  unpleasantness”  have  passed  away,  histo¬ 
rians  can  afford  to  be  perfectly  generous  as  well 
as  just,  and  this  is  eminently  the  spirit  of  the 
present  author.  His  contribution  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  war  may  be  pronounced  as  by  all 
odds  the  most  weighty  and  valuable  yet  writ¬ 
ten.  If  he  owes  something  to  his  subject  he 
owes  much  mure  to  the  attitude  which  he  as¬ 
sumes  toward  it. 

Some  Impressions  of  the  United  States. 

By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 

Honorary  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Oxford. 

New  York  ;  Henry  Holt  'Company. 

This  interesting  work  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  historians  of  the  age  makes  no  pre¬ 
tension  as  is  indicated  in  the  title  to  anything 
like  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject. 
In  the  course  of  his  late  visit  to  the  United 
States,  which  lasted  from  October,  1881,  to 
April,  1882,  which  extended  West  only  to  St. 
Louis,  and  South  only  to  the  northern  part  of 
Virginia.  Mr.  Freeman  had  neither  time  nor 
opportunity  in  his  own  estimation  to  do  what 
many  less  competent  observers  have  professed 
to  do  in  a  much  shorter  period.  But  while  his 
stay  was  brief  he  brought  to  the  work  of  obser¬ 
vation  one  of  the  most  acute  and  well  equipped 
minds  of  the  times.  What  is  better  than  this 
he  brought  a  candid,  honest,  and  kindly  temper 
with  him.  The  moral  element  in.,  criticism  is 
fully  as  important  as  the  intellectual  and  the 
two  seem  happily  adjusted  in  Mr.  Freeman’s 
make-up.  The  majority  of  travellers,  specially 
those  who  travel  with  the  professional  notion 
of  making  a  book,  pursue  their  way  purblinded 
by  the  influences  and  prejudices'  of  national 
environment.  What  strikes  them  is  merely 
the  dissimilar,  the  features  of  life  and  charac 
ter  alien  to  their  own  habits  and  surroundings. 
This  only  illustrates  the  fact  that  what  one  sees 
depends  rather  on  what  lies  behind  than  what 
lies  in  front  of  the  eyes.  Mr.  Freeman’s 
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trained  intellect  and  judicial  temper  classify 
him  with  those,  who  are  both  willing  and  able 
to  discern  facts,  unwarped  bv  bias.  It  must 
not  be  assumed  that  the  writer’s  mind  always 
assumes  a  favorable  attitude.  He  not  unfre- 
quently  finds  occasion  for  criticism.  Both 
taste  and  judgment  are  often  seriously  offended. 
Rut  in  his  fault-finding  there  is  always  a  gen¬ 
tle  and  modest  tone,  and  we  look  in  vain  lor  a 
sneer  be  it  never  so  covert.  Mr.  Freeman  be¬ 
lieves  that  criticism  must  appreciate  as  well  as 
depreciate.  Certainly  no  one  could  be  more 
appreciative  in  many  ways  than  he  is. 

The  key-note  of  Mr,  Freeman’s  book  is 
found  in  the  formulas  that  under  the  seeming 
newness  of  everything  in  the  United  States 
there  is  a  large  kernel  of  what  is  old  within. 
He  says  :  “  There  are  many  things  in  the 
United  States  which  are  new,  very  new,  pal¬ 
pably  new  at  first  sight.  But  when  a  thing  is 
not  thus  palpabl}’  new  it  is  commonly  quite  as 
old  as  the  thing  that  answers  to  it  in  England, 
and  very  often  much  older.”  This  apparent 
paradox  the  author  proves  by  a  great  variety 
of  e.xamples  and  he  shows  beyond  a  doubt  that 
many  of  the  current  characteristics  of  the 
United  States  in  speech,  manners,  customs  and 
ways  of  thinking  are  more  thoroughly  English 
than  the  England  of  to-dav,  in  that  they  belong 
to  an  older  England.  As  a  profound  student 
of  English  history  and  archseology  Mr.  Free¬ 
man’s  arguments  on  this  matter  are  entitled  to 
much  weight.  His  conclusions  in  regard  to 
the  differences  in  every  day  speech  between 
England  and  America  are  peculiarly  ingenious 
and  interesting.  The  cultivated  and  travelled 
Briton  of  to-day  is  but  too  apt  to  stigmatize 
dialectical  differences  in  this  country  as  mere 
American  provincialisms.  Mr.  Freeman  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  tell  him  that  these  supposed  pro¬ 
vincialisms  are  in  most  cases  the  purest 
•Anglicisms  and  can  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
the  old  English  authors  ;  and  that  in  nearly 
every  case  they  are  far  superior  in  weight  and 
significance  to  the  phrases  which  have  replaced 
them  in  modern  English  speech.  He  follows 
the  same  general  line  of  argument  in  the  ob¬ 
servations  he  makes  on  our  institutions  and 
our  social  life.  « 

One  very  noticeable  feature  of  the  book  un¬ 
der  notice  is  the  Pan-English  enthusiasm  of 
the  author.  He  looks  forward  to  such  a  hearty 
union  of  the  English  speaking  races,  as  the 
Slavophile  dreams  of  in  Eastern  Europe.  He 
writes  as  follows  on  this  subject :  ”  The  ideal 
after  which  I  would  fain  strive  would  be  for  all 
members  of  the  scattered  English  folk  to  feel 
at  least  as  close  a  tie  to  one  another  as  was  felt 
of  old  by  all  the  members  of  the  scattered  Hel¬ 
lenic  folk.  Geographical  distance,  political 
separation,  fierce  rivalry,  cruel  warfare,  never 


snapped  the  enduring  tie  which  bound  Greek 
to  every  other  Greek.  So  the  Englishman  of 
Britain,  of  America,  of  Africa,  of  Austialia 
should  be  each  to  his  distant  brother  as  were 
the  Greek  of  Massilia,  the  Greek  of  Kyrene, 
and  the  Greek  of  Chorson.  And  in  order  to 
compass  this  end  the  scattered  branches  of  the 
common  stock  must  have  a  common  name. 
This  the  old  Greeks  had.  The  Hellen  re¬ 
mained  a  Hellen,  wherever  he  settled,  and 
wherever  he  settled  the  land  on  which  he  set¬ 
tled  became  Hellas.”  The  author  has  been 
severely  criticised  in  times  past  as  having  as¬ 
sumed  a  hostile  and  scornful  attitude  toward 
the  United  States  during  the  late  Confederate 
war.  He  labors  and  with  considerable  success 
to  show  that  these  strictures  were  unjust.  Yet 
with  our  kindly  feeling  toward  Mr.  Freeman 
we  cannot  help  believing  that  his  opinions  to¬ 
day  are  radically  different  from  what  they 
were  in  1861.  He  is  no  doubt  perfectly  sin¬ 
cere  in  urging  that  the  proper  name  for  us  is 
the  “  Englishmen  of  the  United  States,”  but 
that  does  not  do  away  with  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Freeman  shared  the  view  with  thousands  of 
his  countrymen,  that  on  the  whole  they  would 
like  it  just  as  well  if  the  Confederacy  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Let  bygones  be  bygones,  however. 
We  accept  Mr.  Freeman’s  revised  opinions  of 
to-day  as  genuine  and  the  outcome  of  his 
matured  judgment.  It  may  be  proper  to  state 
that  the  contents  of  the  volume  under  notice 
were  in  part  contributions  to  Longman's  Mag~ 
azine  and  the  Fortnightly  Review.  About  half 
is  entirely  new  matter. 

The  English  Novel,  and  the  PRiNCtPi.E  of 
ITS  Development.  By  Sidney  Lanier.  Lect¬ 
urer  in  Jchns  Hopkins  University  ;  Author 
of  ”  The  Science  of  English  Verse.”  New 
York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  chapters  constituting  this  volume  were 
originally  prepared  as  lectures  which  were  de¬ 
livered  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  before  the 
classes  there.  Probably  they  would  have  been 
considerably  revised,  if  the  gifted  and  versatile 
man,  whose  death  made  a  sad  chasm  in  the 
ranks  of  ou“  younger  litterateurs  had  lived. 
This  series  of  studies  in  connection  with  its  pre¬ 
cedent  work,  “  The  Science  of  English  Verse,” 
was  designed  to  form  an  important  part  of  a 
philosophy  of  literature  which  Mr.  Lanier  had 
in  mind  to  formulate.  Unfinished  as  we  may 
conceive  this  volume  to  be  as  compared  with 
what  the  fastidious  sense  of  the  author  would 
have  made  it  before  committing  it  to  the  press, 
it  is  both  charming  in  style  and  weighty  in  mat¬ 
ter  in  spite  of  its  being  cast  in  the  lecture- 
form,  which  necessarily  involves  some  re¬ 
dundancy  of  words,  and  repetition  of  thought 
for  the  furtherance  of  lucid  teaching. 
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The  novel  has  become  in  more  than  one 
sense  the  most  important  phase  of  modern 
prose  literature.  It  reaches  an  immense  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  that  read,  and  has  as  much  or 
more  to  do  with  swaying  opinions  and  mould¬ 
ing  character  than  any  other  form  of  writing. 
It  is  the  most  characteristic  form  of  modern 
literature  as  well  as  the  most  far-reaching. 
The  distinctive  fact  of  modern  society  is  found 
in  the  play  of  individuality.  In  government, 
art,  social  life,  and  industry  the  differentiation 
of  personality  and  interests  is  the  most  marked 
fact.  Formerly  civilization  moved  by  masses 
and  groups.  Now  it  is  a  question  of  the  col¬ 
lision  of  innumerable  individuals,  now  clashing 
now  uniting,  breaking  up  and  coming  together 
in  an  infinite  variety  of  forms  and  forces.  It 
is  because  the  novel  paints  this  complex  mar¬ 
vel  of  life  and  makes  personality  vivid  by 
showing  us  the  passions,  sentiments,  aspira¬ 
tions,  virtues,  and  vices  of  human  nature 
breaking  forth  into  example  and  adventure  that 
it  is  such  a  characteristic  form  of  literature. 
The  rudimentary  novel,  of  course,  existed  far 
back  in  the  early  days  of  Byzantine  Greek  lit¬ 
erature.  It  flourished  in  tales  of  chivalry  and 
the  prose  epics  of  France,  England  and  Ger¬ 
many.  It  blossomed  beautifully  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  and  Germany. 
But  it  did  not  assume  a  permanent  art  form  in 
England  till  the  days  of  Richardson  and  Field¬ 
ing.  Then  was  the  birth  of  the  modern  novel 
in  the  sense  which  we  now  understand  it  as  a 
delineation  of  individuality  and  the  clash  of  in¬ 
dividualities.  Men  and  women  as  objects  of 
description  then  ceased  id  be  merely  the 
slaves  of  their  surroundings,  puppets  repre¬ 
senting  cast-iron  institutions,  and  became  free 
to  act  and  think. 

Coincident  with  this  emancipation  of  its 
spirit  the  novel  begun  to  develop  as  wonder¬ 
ful  flexibility  in  its  art  form  and  to  show  as 
much  adaptation  for  fine  technical  treatment 
as  the  poem.  The  subtile  issues  of  life  forced 
their  way  to  the  front,  and  mere  action  was 
seen  to  be  significant  in  degree  as  it  revealed 
the  working  of  spiritual  forces.  Then  the 
novel  became  in  the  best  sense  a  work  of  cre¬ 
ative  imagination  and  men  of  genius  were  rest¬ 
less  in  improving  and  diversifying  the  forms 
of  art  expression  in  which  their  insight  into 
men  and  things  should  be  embodied. 

In  studying  the  development  of  the  English 
novel  Mr.  Lanier  has  followed  no  narrow  and 
restricted  lines.  He  traces  the  converging  lit¬ 
erary  impulses  which  accompanied  or  resulted 
from  social  change  and  assumed  rhythmical  or 
prose  forms.  He  leads  us  through  pleasant 
paths  of  scholarly  and  brilliant  thought  to  the 
last  phase  of  the  novel  as  shown  in  George 
Eliot,  to  whom  he  devotes  a  large  portion  of 


the  book.  Here,  he  prettily  tells  us,  we  have 
reached  the  “  many  petalled  rose”  of  fiction. 
He  seems  to  regard  George  Eliot  as  having 
reached  the  very  apex  of  the  novel,  whether  in 
English  or  other  literature.  In  this  we  are 
sure  that  many  acute  critics  will  disagree  with 
him,  however  highly  they  may  regard  the 
genius  of  the  gifted  woman  who  so  recently 
died.  No  one  has  “  wreaked  thought  on  ex¬ 
pression”  more  wonderfully  than  did  George 
Eliot ;  no  one  has  displayed  a  more  creative 
imagination  since  the  days  of  Shakespeare. 
Yet  George  Eliot  is  singularly  indifferent  to 
the  forms  and  limitations  of  her  art.  She 
seems  rather  to  have  scorned  them  than  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  them.  She  does  not 
hesitate  to  interrupt  the  movement  of  her  story 
when  in  its  swiftest  current  of  action  by  long 
and  studied  essays,  in  which  she  proceeds  to 
lay  down  the  general  principles  illustrated  in 
the  mimic  life  she  has  created.  She  becomes 
so  interested  in  mere  analysis  that  she  forgets 
all  sympathy  with  the  passionate  life  which 
throbs  under  her  hand.  This  vivisection  often 
becomes  painful  and  tedious,  and  handicaps 
the  interest  of  the  reader.  All  this  may  bear 
witness  to  the  massive  intellectualism  of  George 
Eliot,  but  it  mars  the  artistic  completeness  of 
her  work.  While  we  take  exception  to  many 
of  Mr.  Lanier’s  conclusions,  it  is  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  that  he  has  given  us  a  most  suggestive 
and  striking  study  of  the  history  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  modern  novel.  He  has  brought  to 
his  task  ardent  convictions,  imaginative  in¬ 
sight,  and  fine  scholarly  attainments.  We  feel 
sure  that  so  interesting  a  contribution  to  so  in¬ 
teresting  a  theme  will  meet  a  cordial  welcome 
from  the  cultured  public. 

A  Midsummer  Lark.  By  W.  H.  Croffut.  New 

York  :  Henry  Holt  Company. 

We  hardly  know  what  to  say  of  this  remark¬ 
able  brochure.  A  more  convulsive  travail  in 
the  effort  to  be  funny  cannot  be  found  in  liter¬ 
ature,  if  it  is  proper  to  call  this  book  literature. 
Nor  a  more  unsuccessful  one,  let  us  add. 
What  could  have  inspired  the  author  to  have 
written  such  a  book,  still  more  what  could 
have  prompted  so  astute  a  publisher  to  have 
printed  it  baffles  curiosity.  One  perhaps  may 
fancy  Mr.  Croffut  as  reasoning  in  this  fash¬ 
ion  :  “It  is  very  hard  to  say  anything  new  on 
so  worn-out  a  field  as  European  travel,  or  to 
rise  abeve  the  level  of  writing  tourists.  Yet 
I  must  be  funny  at  any  risk.  If  I  cannot  be 
funny  in  matter  I  will  be  absurd  in  form  by  a 
trick  similar  to  that  which  the  low  comedian 
plays,  who  failing  to  make  his  audience  laugh 
by  legitimate  means,  pulls  an  absurdly  idiotic 
face  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  roar.” 

So  our  ingenious  author  serves  us  up  his 
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humorous  or  satirical  impressions  of  the  old 
world  in  a  hotchpotch  of  doggerel  rhymes, 
some  written  as  prose  and  some  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  fashion.  The  effect  is  by  no  means  agree¬ 
able,  and  one  is  forced  to  suspect  that  the  author 
consciously  strives  to  hide  vacuity  of  matter 
under  antic  form,  which  makes  one  think  of 
the  vagaries  of  a  Jumping  Jack.  There  is  often 
fun  of  the  purest  water  in  absurdity,  the  wild 
riot  of  fancy  which  dislocates  all  logic  and  up¬ 
sets  propriety  and  probability  in  its  assumption 
of  facts  and  its  yoking  together  the  most  dis¬ 
cordant  of  ideas.  But  Mr.  Croffut  strains  in 
vain  to  imitate  Mark  Twain,  though  he  racks 
his  brain,  till  it  throbs  with  pain.  We  have 
formulated  this  sentence  to  give  our  readers  a 
notion  of  the  methods  of  the  author  in  striving 
to  be  humorous.  Mr.  Croffut  has  shown  him¬ 
self  a  bright  and  clever  writer  in  the  field  of 
journalism.  He  is  certainly  capable  of  far 
belter  things  than  “A  Midsummer  Lark,”  and 
we  trust  for  the  sake  of  his  readers,  his  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  himself  that  he  will  not  go  on  such 
a  lark  again,  but  stay  at  home,  be  a  good  little 
boy,  and  do  such  really  pungent  and  racy  work 
as  he  accomplished  in  his  ”  Bourbon  Ballads.” 
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About  a  week  before  his  death,  to  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Chambers,  the  Edinburgh  publisher,  was 
offered  a  baronetcy,  which  he  accepted.  The 
restoration  of  St.  Giles’s  Cathedral,  on  which 
he  had  spent  a  large  sum  of  money,  is  now  al¬ 
most  completed,  so  that,  had  he  lived  a  few 
months  longer,  he  might  have  seen  this,  his 
last  good  work,  appreciated  by  the  public. 

A  COLLECTION  of  poems  by  a  hitherto  com¬ 
paratively  unknown  German  writer,  Moriz 
Carriere,  is  very  favorably  spoken  of  by  the 
literary  newspapers  of  Germany.  Great  praise 
is  bestowed  upon  a  poem  entitled  "  The  Last 
Night  of  the  Girondists.”  As  is  well  known, 
these  brave  men  discussed  in  their  last  hours 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Their  thoughts 
and  reflections,  poetically  treated,  form  the 
substance  of  the  poem  in  question,  and  its 
author  is  said  to  have  been  singularly  successful 
in  his  work. 

The  Athenaum  says  that  Mr.  Swinburne’s 
forthcoming  volume  is  likely  to  be  of  special 
interest  to  the  students  of  poetic  form.  The 
most  important  of  the  roundels  are  descriptive 
of  a  swimming  expedition  in  the  Channel  Isl¬ 
ands  with  Mr.  Theodore  Watts,  and  are  writ¬ 
ten  in  response  to  Mr.  Watts’s  series  of  ”  Son¬ 
nets  from  the  Channel,”  printed  in  the  Athe- 
niTum  last  autumn. 


The  most  eventful  incident  in  the  late  Jules 
Sandeau’s  calm  and  unruffled  existence  was 
his  liaison  with  George  Sand.  He  was  then 
about  twenty,  and  she  was  five  years  older. 
The  intimacy,  meant  to  be  eternal,  lasted 
barely  two  years.  The  story  of  their  meeting 
some  thirty  years  afterward  is  told  in  various 
ways.  The  most  probable  version  is  this  : 
Jules  Sandeau  visited  the  Od6on  about  ten 
years  ago.  When  he  handed  in  his  ticket  the 
registrar  was  engaged  in  examining  an  order 
just  presented  by  a  stout  elderly  lady.  Her  eyes 
met  Sandeau’s  for  an  instant.  Sandeau  hesi¬ 
tated,  half  lifted  his  hat,  and  turning  to  a 
friend  who  accompanied  him.  “  Who  is  that 
lady  ?”  he  asked  ;  ‘‘it  strikes  me  I  have  met 
her  somewhere  before.” 

For  reasons  which  are  not  made  public  the 
Berlin  police  have  seized  the  ‘‘  Decameron”  of 
Boccaccio’s.  At  a  certain  well-known  pub¬ 
lishing  house  they  made  their  appearance  with¬ 
out  warning  and  carried  off  every  copy  they 
could  find  of  a  translation  known  as  Soltan’s. 

The  will  of  Louis  Blanc  has  been  proved  in 
London.  It  appears  that  the  value  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  estate  in  England  is  something  above 
$45,000.  He  makes  M.  Tattiot,  Controller  of 
the  Gobelins,  his  universal  legatee,  subject  to 
numerous  legacies,  pecuniary  and  specific,  sev¬ 
eral  being  to  English  friends,  and  including 
2o,ooof.  to  the  Institution  for  Abandoned 
Children.  All  his  books,  excepting  three 
specifically  bequeathed,  are  given  to  the  library 
of  the  Fifth  District,  for  which  he  was  deputy. 

Some  first  editions  of  works  by  Shelley  sold 
in  London  a  few  weeks  since  for  the  following 
prices  :  The  quickly  suppressed  ‘‘  Laon  and 
Cythna”  brought  ;  a  copy  of  ‘‘  The 
Cenci,”  published  in  Italy,  brought  £"i  15s.  ; 
”  Rosalind  and  Helen”  went  comparatively 
cheap  at  2^  guineas,  but  ‘‘  Adonais,”  after  a 
remarkably  brisk  competition,  was  knocked 
down  at  ;^34.  Shelley  is  in  fact  said  to  be  the 
rage  just  new  among  collectors  in  England. 
Some  time  ago  a  copy  of  ‘‘  Epipsychidion,” 
the  first  edition,  was  picked  up  in  Dublin  for 
fifty  cents,  and  sold  afterward  to  a  Scotch  book¬ 
seller  for  more  than  twenty  times  that  sum. 
Walt  Whitman  sells  well  in  London  also.  A 
copy  of  the  first  edition  of  his  “  Leaves  of 
Grass”  brought  recently  the  sum  of  12s. 
6d. 

Mr.  Browning’s  admiring  countrymen,  the 
members  of  the  seven  Browning  societies, 
gave  him  this  year  a  birthday  present  of  a 
beautiful  drawing  of  Andrea  del  Sarto’s  picture 
representing  himself  as  pleading  with  his  wife. 
The  original  is  the  picture  which  inspired  Mr. 
Browning’s  poem  of  Andrea  del  Sarto. 
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M.  Chari.es  Henry,  librarian  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Paris,  is  preparing  for  publication  a 
collection  of  the  letters  and  inedited  writings 
of  d’Alembert.  As  d’Alembert’s  correspond¬ 
ence  was  both  large  and  widely  diffused,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  some  of  his  mss.  may  be 
now  in  England,  and  in  that  case  M.  Henry 
would  be  glad  if  the  possessors  would  com¬ 
municate  with  him  at  22  rue  Berthollet,  Paris. 
M.  Henry,  we  may  add,  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  the  Correspondence  of  Condorcet  and  of 
Turgot  (Charavay),  and  has  now  in  the  press  a 
companion  volume  of  the  inedited  letters  of 
Mdlle.  de  Lespinasse. 

A  NIECE  of  Burns,  being  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Begg,  sister  of  the  poet,  died  recently  at 
the  age  of  eighty-three.  For  the  last  forty 
years  she  had  lived  near  Alloway  Kirk  ;  and 
she  was  ever  ready  to  impart  her  family 
knowledge  to  all  who  paid  a  pilgrimage  to  that 
historic  spot.  Such  knowledge  she  had  derived, 
not  only  from  her  own  mother,  but  also  from 
the  mother  of  the  poet,  with  whom  she  passed 
several  years  of  her  early  life. 

A  MOST  interesting  private  correspondence 
between  Thackeray  and  his  mother  has  just 
been  rescued  from  the  curiosity-shops  by  the 
editor  of  a  leading  London  magazine.  One  of 
the  letters  was  offered  to  this  gentleman  for 
jCs-  He  went  in  search  of  the  person  from 
whom  the  offer  came  and  insisted  upon  know¬ 
ing  how  he  got  possession  of  the  letter.  After 
a  little  trouble  he  learned  that  the  man,  who 
was  a  dealer  in  second-hand  furniture,  had 
bought  an  old  writing-desk  which  belonged  to 
Thackeray  when  he  lived  in  Onslow  Square. 
In  a  drawer  of  this  writing-desk,  locked  up  and 
without  a  key,  the  dealer  found  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  letters,  most  of  them  written  to  Thacke¬ 
ray  by  his  mother,  and  many  other  interesting 
pivate  memoranda.  The  dealet  finally  agreed 
to  part  with  the  whole  collection  for  ;^ioo,  and 
upon  getting  possession  of  them  the  editor 
turned  them  over  to  Thackeray’s  daughter, 
Mrs.  Ritchie. 

An  English  friend  of  the  late  George  Henry 
Lewes  quotes  him  as  saying  in  regard  to  the 
way  in  which  his  wife  began  to  write  novels  : 
“  We  were  living  at  Richmond.  I  had  more 
than  once  asked  her  to  try  if  she  could  write 
fiction  ;  but  she  always  said  she  did  not  think 
she  had  power  to  do  it.  One  day  I  went  to 
town  early.  When  I  came  home  in  the  even¬ 
ing  she  read  to  me  the  beginning  of  ’  Amos 
Barton’ — the  tea-party.  ‘  Well,’  I  said,  ‘  that 
is  very  good,  but  I  always  knew  you  had 
humor.  Do  pathos  as  well,  and  you  will  make 
a  fortune.’  She  said  she  was  afraid  pathos 
was  not  in  her  power.  I  told  her  it  was  a 
pity,  because  the  one  gift  required  the  presence 


of  the  other.  But  I  believed  she  had  the 
power.  Not  long  afterward  I  had  to  dine  in 
town.  When  I  was  starting  she  said  to  me, 
‘  Do  not  hurry  home  ;  I  do  not  want  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed  this  evening.’  When  I  came  home  late 
at  night  she  read  to- me  Milly’s  death.  I  was 
delighted.  I  said,  ‘  You’ll  do  now.’  ” 

With  reference  to  a  note  under  this  heading 
in  the  London  Academy  of  a  recent  date,  a  cor¬ 
respondent  at  Leicester  writes  : 

“  The  Eclectic  is  a  recent  venture  in  the 
steps  of  the  well-known  Boston  publication, 
Littell's  Living  Age,  which  is  now  in  its  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-sixth  volume.  It  consists  of 
about  sixty  pages  of  matter  taken  entirely  from 
the  leading  English  magazines  and  reviews, 
and  appears  weekly  at  a  subscription  price  of 
eight  dollars  a  year,  single  numbers  costing 
eighteen  cents.  It  has  a  large  circulation,  and 
must  be  a  very  profitable  undertaking.  The 
number  before  me  contains  articles  from  the 
Fortnightly,  Blackiuood' s,  Cornhill,  Academy, 
Spectator,  Economist,  and  poems  (three  printed 
on  one  page)  from  the  Sunday  Magazine,  Mac¬ 
millan's,  and  Athenaum." — London  Academy. 

This  is  about  as  near  as  our  English  cousins 
often  get  to  the  facts.  We  do  not  need  to  in¬ 
form  the  many  patrons  and  admirers  of  The 
Eclectic  that  this  magazine  is  a  publication  of 
very  many  years’  standing,  being  now  in  the 
thirty-sixth  volume  of  its  new  series  ;  that  it  is 
not  a  weekly  ;  that  instead  of  60  pages  it  has 
144  pages  ;  and  that  its  subscription  price  in¬ 
stead  of  $8  is  $5  a  year.  As  to  its  large  circu¬ 
lation  and  its  profitableness  as  an  undertak¬ 
ing  modesty  forbids  us  to  speak. — Editor 
Eclectic. 
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The  Regulation  of  Dreaming. — A  French 
investigator,  M.  Delaunay,  finds  from  experi¬ 
ments  upon  himself  that  the  character  of  his 
dreaming  may  be  controlled  by  stimulating 
various  portions  of  the  brain  b}’  means  of 
heat.  By  covering  his  forehead  with  a  layer 
of  wadding  he  gets  sane,  intelligent  dreams. 
He  has  also  experimented  on  modes  of  ly¬ 
ing,  which  favor  the  flow  of  blood  to  par¬ 
ticular  parts,  increasing  their  nutrition  and 
functional  activity.  He  has  observed  that 
the  dreams  he  has  while  lying  on  his  back  are 
sensorial,  variegated,  luxurious.  Those  ex¬ 
perienced  when  on  the  right  side  are  mobile, 
full  of  exaggeration,  absurd,  and  refer  to  old 
matters  ;  but  those  produced  when  on  the 
left  side  are  intelligent  and  reasonable,  and 
relate  to  recent  matters:  in  these  dreams  one 
often  speaks.  These  observations  may  be 
correct  so  far  as  M.  Delaunay  is  concerned  ; 
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but  most  people  who  venture  to  lie  on  their 
back,  especially  after  eating,  are  apt  to  find 
their  dreams  anything  but  luxurious. 

An  Electric  Launch.  —  More  than  forty 
years  ago,  there  was  a  strange  craft  which 
appeared  upon  the  waters  of  the  Neva.  It 
was  contrived  by  a  Russian  Professor  named 
Jacobi,  and  was  worked  by  electricity.  Since 
that  time,  we  have  made  great  strides  in  elec¬ 
trical  science,  and  the  batteries  which  Jacobi 
used,  with  their  zinc  plates  and  corrosive 
acids,  have  been  supplanted  by  dynamo  ma¬ 
chines  turned  by  steam-power.  The  modifi¬ 
cations  of  Plante’s  secondary  batteries,  which 
have  recently  made  such  a  stir  in  the  world, 
have  opened  up  new  employments  for  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  the  latest  which  has  been  record¬ 
ed  is  once  more  represented  by  a  battery- 
driven  boat.  This  electric  launch  was  re¬ 
cently  tried  on  the  Thames  with  satisfactory 
results.  It  measures  twenty-six  feet  in 
length,  and  draws  about  two  feet  of  water. 
It  has  neither  fire,  boiler,  nor  chimney  ;  in¬ 
deed,  it  is  without  any  visible  meai)s  of  pro¬ 
pulsion.  But  stowed  away  under  flooring  and 
seats  are  forty-five  boxes,  containing  second¬ 
ary  batteries,  which,  before  starting  on  its 
trial  trip,  were  charged  by  a  dynamo  machine 
on  shore.  It  was  calculated  that  the  power 
stored  was  equal  to  that  of  four  horses,  and^ 
would  last  for  six  hours.  From  the  electric¬ 
ian’s  point  jf  view,  the  boat  is  a  great  suc¬ 
cess.  But  in  order  to  find  out  whether  it  can 
compete  with  steam,  we  must  learn  its  cost  of 
construction,  particulars  of  wear  and  tear,  cost 
of  power  expended  in  charging  the  batteries, 
etc.  Of  late  years,  we  have  learned  what  elec¬ 
tricity  can  do  in  the  way  of  storage,  in  trans¬ 
mission  of  power,  and  in  giving  us  light.  To 
successfully  compete  with  existing  systems,  it 
must  be  equally  cheap. 

One  more  recent  electrical  application  is  de¬ 
serving  of  notice,  from  its  useful  and  practical 
character.  This  is  a  contrivance  for  stopping 
a  steam  engine  by  the  mere  pressure  of  a  but¬ 
ton,  which  button  may  be  at  a  point  at  any  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  engine  itself ;  or  there  may  be 
numerous  buttons  at  different  points, the  press¬ 
ure  on  any  one  of  which  will  slop  the  engine. 
We  need  notenter  into  the  details  of  the  con¬ 
trivance,  beyond  saying  that  an  electro-magnet 
acts  instantaneously  upon  the  stop-valve  of  the 
engine.  Its  use  in  large  cotton  or  woollen  mills 
— to  which  it  has  recently  been  applied  by  the 
inventor,  Mr.  Tate— is  obvious,  when  we  re¬ 
member  how  easily  some  accident  may  arise, 
when  it  may  be  necessary  to  stop  the  works 
without  a  moment’s  delay.  Another  projected 
use  fur  it  is  on  board  ship,  so  that  in  case  of 
impending  collision,  the  captain  can  himself 
turn  off  the  steam,  without  losing  time  by  sig¬ 


nalling  in  the  usual  way  to  the  engineer  in 
charge.  The  apparatus  is  manufactured  by 
Duncan  Brothers,  32  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
London. 

Ammonia  in  Mountain  Air. — MM.  Muntz 
and  Aubin  have  recently  made  some  interest¬ 
ing  observations  with  reference  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  ammonia  and  nitrates  in  air  and  water 
at  great  altitudes.  Their  observations  have 
been  obtained  by  a  month’s  sojourn  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  Pic  du  Midi,  nearly  ten  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  air  showed  the 
same  proportion  of  ammonia  as  that  on  low 
ground ;  but  rain-water,  fog,  and  snow 
showed  a  much  less  proportion  ;  while  as  to 
nitrates,  they  were  all  but  absent.  This  seems 
due  to  the  fact  that  nitrates  are  formed  in  the 
air  by  electrical  action  during  thunder-storms, 
and  such  storms  are  rarely  produced  in  the  Pyr¬ 
enean  region  at  a  greater  height  than  seven 
thousand  seven  hundred  feet.  The  authors 
consider  that  the  absence  of  the  fine  powders 
of  nitrates  contributes  towatd  the  remarkable 
transparence  of  the  air  at  these  altitudes,  and 
conceive  that  both  plants  and  the  soil  which 
they  help  to  form  on  high  mountains  must  ob¬ 
tain  their  nitrogenous  constituents  from  the 
ammonia  in  the  air. 

The  First  Electric  Railway  Engine. — It 
j  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  first  electric 
locomotive  was  invented  by  a  Swedish  engineer, 
Herr  H.  Wesslau,  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 
Siemens  &  Halske,  of  Berlin.  This  was 
proved  last  year  by  the  latter  firm  when  claim¬ 
ing  a  patent  for  their  machine  in  America, 
which  was  then  opposed  by  Edison.  The  doc¬ 
ument  to  this  effect,  now  in  the  Patent  office  in 
Washington,  sworn  to  by  the  American  consul 
in  Berlin,  sets  forth  that  the  first  drawing  to 
their  engine  was  made  by  Herr  Wesslau  in 
September,  1878,  while  Edison’s  was  not  made 
until  November,  1879.  Herr  Wesslau  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Halland,  in  Sweden,  and  has  for  many 
years  been  employed  in  some  of  the  leading 
German  engineering  works. — Iron. 

The  African  Inland  Sea.— The  Petite  Re- 
pttblique  Fran^aise  publishes,  with  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  M.  Paul  Bert,  an  article  against  M. 
Roudaire’s  scheme  for  creating  an  inland 
African  sea,  which  has  been  taken  up  so 
warmly  by  M.  de  Lesseps.  M.  Paul  Bert  had 
thought  that  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
charged  by  M.  de  Freycinet  to  examine  the 
question  had  effectually  disposed  of  it,  and  he 
expresses  his  astonishment  at  perceiving  that 
it  has  been  revived  by  M.  de  Lesseps.  At  a 
sitting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Colson, 
a  member  of  the  Commission  which  formerly 
declared  that  the  project  was  not  practicable, 
read  a  paper  to  refute  M.  de  Lesseps’s  late  as- 
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sertions.  M.  Colson  contends  that  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  such  an  immense  work  will  cost  con¬ 
siderable  sums  of  money,  which  will  certainly 
not  be  proportionate  with  the  advantages  to  be 
realized.  The  creation  of  an  inland  sea  will 
have  no  influence  on  the  climate  of  the  south 
of  Algeria,  but  that  quantity  of  salt  water 
brought  to  the  sands  might  compromise  the 
fresh  water  springs  and  artesian  wells  which 
constitute  the  only  riches  of  the  country. 
Lastly,  the  inland  sea  will  not  in  the  least  fa¬ 
vor  the  development  of  African  commerce, 
which  will  continue  to  take  the  route  via.  Trip¬ 
oli. 

Death  of  Edouard  Manet. — A  dispatch 
from  Paris  announces  the  death  of  Edouard 
Manet,  the  French  painter.  He  was  born  in 
Paris,  in  1833,  and  studied  at  the  Institution  of 
Poiloup,  at  V’^augirard,  and  at  the  Rollin  Col¬ 
lege.  At  an  early  age  he  displayed  a  taste 
for  painting,  but  was  compelled  by  his  family 
to  enter  the  maritime  service,  and  he  embarked 
as  an  apprentice  on  board  a  vessel  that  was 
about  to  sail  for  Rio  Janeiro.  After  his  return, 
resuming  his  former  vocation,  he  visited  Italy 
and  Holland,  and  then  entered  the  studio  of 
Thomas  Couture,  where  he  remained  for  six 
years.  His  first  attempts  were  very  encourag¬ 
ing.  In  i860  he  painted  “  The  Absinthe- 
Drinker,”  in  which  the  effects  of  the  Couture 
training  could  be  seen,  but  which  at  the  same 
time  showed  the  artist’s  genius.  In  1863  he 
exhibited  “The  Breakfast  on  the  Grass."  In 
the  Salons  of  1864  and  1865  his  works, 
"  Christ  and  the  Angels,”  “  A  Bull  Fight,” 
“Jesus  Insulted  by  the  Soldiers,”  and 
‘‘Olympia,”  were  very  enthusiastically  re¬ 
ceived.  In  1866  all  the  pictures  that  he  sent 
were  refused  by  the  jury.  M.  Manet  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  following  year  to  make  a  special 
exhibition,  and  this  kept  his  name  before  the 
public  and  caused  the  newspapers  to  continue 
their  criticisms  of  his  works.  Among  his  works 
are  :  “  A  Young  Woman,”  a  portrait  of  Emile 
Zola,  “  The  Balcony,”  “  The  Breakfast,”  1869  ; 
“The  Music  Lesson,”  “The  Fight  of  the 
Kearsarge  and  the  .\labama.”  1872  ;  “  Re¬ 
pose,”  “  The  Railroad,”  “  Polichinelle"  (a 
water-color),  “  Argenteuil,”  1875  ;  M.  Faure 
in  the  character  of  Hamlet,  1877. 

Partial  Transparency  of  Silver. — 
Speaking  of  silver  deposited  chemically,  the 
Photographic  AVtt/r  calls  attention  to  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  fact  that  has  recently  been  observed 
by  Messrs.  Liveing  and  Dewar.  It  is  that 
when  a  deposit  of  silver  particles  is  made  upon 
a  plate  of  quartz,  this  is  still  transparent  to  cer¬ 
tain  rays  of  light ;  that  is  to  say,  that  when  a 
spectrum  image  is  permitted  to  fall  upon  sil¬ 
vered  quartz,  a  certain  portion  of  the  ultra-vio¬ 


let  shines  through,  while  the  film  is  quite  opaque 
to  the  rest  of  the  spectrum.  This  singular  dis¬ 
covery  was  made  by  means  of  photography, 
which  recorded  the  fact,  for  the  eye  failed  to 
appreciate  the  particular  rays  in  question. 
Gold  particles  similarly  deposited  do  not  give 
rise  to  the  same  phenomenon,  but  in  support 
of  their  theory  Messrs.  Liveing  and  Dewar  tell 
us  that  the  late  Dr.  W.  A.  Miller  made  an  obser¬ 
vation  very  similar  to  theirs.  He  found, 
namely,  that  a  silver  reflector,  curiously  enough, 
failed  to  reflect  a  band  in  the  ultra-violet  spec¬ 
trum  ;  in  other  words,  the  mirror  was  trans¬ 
parent  to  light  in  respect  to  these  particular 
rays,  although  acting  as  a  reflector  to  all  visible 
rays. 

NordenskjOld's  New  E-XPEDItion. — Late 
details  of  the  projected  exploration  of  Green¬ 
land  by  Nordenskjfild  state  that  the  Swedish 
Government  has  placed  the  steamer  Sofia  at 
his  disposal,  and  that  Oscar  Dickson,  of  Gothen¬ 
burg,  supplies  the  funds.  It  is  said  that  Nor- 
denskjiild  believes  the  interior  of  the  country 
to  be  partly  free  from  ice  during  summer, 
whereas  it  has  hitherto  generally  been  supposed 
to  be  a  huge  plain  of  ice,  and  that  he  bases  his 
opinion  on  the  fact  that  winds  which  cross  the 
island  exhibit  greater  warmth  and  drjmess  after 
they  have  passed  the  inland  tracts.  The  Sofia 
♦ivill  leave  Gothenburg  on  May  20th,  and  will 
take  the  celebrated  traveller  on  board  at  some 
point  on  the  Scotch  coast.  It  wHl  then  make 
for  Anleitsivik  Fjord,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Greenland. 


MISCELLANY. 

Birds  and  Teleoraph  Wires. — Some  very 
curious  observations  have  been  made  on  the 
German  telegraph  lines  at  the  instance  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Post-Office.  Herr  Massmann 
stated  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Electrotechnic 
Society  of  Berlin  tl^at  in  districts  where  there 
are  no  trees  he  found  the  smaller  birds  of  prey, 
such  as  crows  and  magpies,  are  very  fond  of 
resting  on  telegraph  poles,  while  sparrows, 
starlings,  and  swallows  frequently  alight  on 
them  in  great  numbers.  Swallows  like  to  build 
under  the  eaves  where  wires  run  into  telegraph 
offices,  and  sometimes  cause  an  “  earth  ”  con¬ 
tact.  Contacts  between  wire  and  wire  are  fre¬ 
quently  caused  by  large  birds,  such  as  bustards, 
storks,  swans,  and  wild  ducks.  They  cause  the 
wires  to  swing  and  sometimes  to  break.  Ac¬ 
cidents  of  this  kind  were  frequent  when  the 
wires  ran  by  high  roads,  along  which  young 
geese  were  driven  to  their  pastures.  Smaller 
birds,  even  partridges,  are  generally  killed  by 
the  shock  of  striking  the  wires.  They  do  not 
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caiisejrruch  damage  to  the  lines.  Holesare  often 
pecked  through  the  poles  by  woodpeckers  (the 
Picas  martins,  or  black  woodpecker  ;  the  P. 
7'iril/is,  or  green  woodpecker ;  and  the  P. 
major,  or  piebald  woodpecker).  These  birds 
spare  no  kind  of  wood,  unprepared  pine  and 
oak  poles,  as  well  as  pules  treated  with  sul¬ 
phite  of  copper,  chloride  of  zinc,  or  sublimate 
of  mercury.  Some  even  state  that  they  will 
attack  creosoted  poles.  The  theory  that  the 
birds  mistake  the  vibration  of  the  wires  in  the 
poles  for  insects  humming  is  doubted  by  Herr 
Massmann,  who  states  that  they  oftenfind  in¬ 
sects  in  the  dry  poles. 

Cloth  from  Nkttlf.s. — Though  not  in 
these  days  generally  cultivated,  at  least  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  despised  nettle  was  at  one  time,  and 
that  for  several  centuries,  held  in  high  honor 
and  esteem  throughout  the  world.  In  an  old 
medical  book  df  the  fifteenth  century,  many 
pages  are  devoted  to  a  description  of  its  heal¬ 
ing  virtues.  During  the  Irish  famine,  it  is 
said  that  hundreds  of  poor  people  subsisted 
entirely  upon  it ;  while  in  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
Holland,  it  is  still  mown  several  times  a  year 
as  fodder  for  the  cows,  whose  milk  it  is  found 
greatly  to  improve  both  in  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity,  though  they  will  not  touch  it  in  its  green 
state.  In  Kamschatka,  the  fibres  have  long 
been  used  for  fishing-lines  ;  in  France,  they 
have  been  made  into  paper  ;  in  Hindustan  and 
China,  woven  into  so-called  “  grass-cloth 
and  in  Scotland  and  some  parts  of  England 
the  stalks  have  been  dressed,  spun,  and  woven 
into  linen  as  good  as  that  made  from  flax  ; 
while  the  old  German  name  for  muslin,  “  net¬ 
tle-cloth,”  shows  that  it  must  have  been  at 
one  time  extensively  used  for  weaving  pur¬ 
poses  on  the  Continent.  The  change  in  the 
estimation  in  which  the  nettle  was  held  began 
when  cotton  was  introduced  from  America, 
now  a  century  or  more  ago  ;  and  in  a  few  years 
the  home-grown  plant  was  entirely  superseded 
by  the  foreigner,  and  sank  into  the  state  of 
utter  neglect  and  oblivion  in  which  it  has  re¬ 
mained  till  within  the  last  few  years,  when 
efforts  have  been  made  in  Germany  to  draw 
attention  once  more  to  its  capabilities  and  good 
qualities.  After  the  exhibition  in  Philadelphia, 
when  it  became  evident  to  the  German  man¬ 
ufacturers  that  they  must  bestir  themselves  in 
real  earnest  if  they  hoped  to  compete  success¬ 
fully  with  their  neighbors  in  the  future,  Profes¬ 
sor  Reuleaux,  their  representative  in  America, 
seriously  advised  them  to  turn  their  attention 
to  their  own  native  industrial  products,  with 
a  view  to  becoming  less  dependent  on  foreign 
countries.  He  reminded  them  among  other 
things  of  the  stinging-nettle,  and  then  people 
suddenly  remembered  that  it  had  once  been  as 
highly  esteemed  as  flax  and  hemp,  and  sci¬ 


entific  men  began  to  talk  and  write  about  the 
proper  methods  of  cultivating  it.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  it  was  the  foreign  species 
which  found  favor  in  their  eyes,  and  above  all 
the  snow-white,  stingless  Chinese  nettle,  which 
yields  a  glossy  fibre,  like  the  finest  silk  or 
spun-glass.  An  enterprising  lady,  however, 
Madame  Roeszler-Lade,  had  already  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  what  could  be  done  with  the 
common  stinging-nettle,  the  Urtica  dioica,  and 
made  her  first  experiment  on  her  own  estates 
in  1873.  Il  failed,  simply  and  solely,  as  it 
would  appear,  because  the  peasants  could  not 
be  induced  to  do  as  they  were  told,  and  were 
absolutely  contemptuous  when  directed  to  treat 
the  nettle-stalks  as  they  did  their  hemp.  But 
now  when  Professor  Reuleaux  came  forward 
as  the  champion  of  the  native  nettle,  Madame 
Roeszler-Lade  applied  to  him  for  advice,  and 
then  planted  her  nettles  on  a  piece  of  poor, 
rocky  ground,  having  but  a  thin  layer  of  soil  ; 
and  this  time  she  succeeded  so  well  that,  at  an 
agricultural  exhibition  held  in  the  autumn  of 
1877,  she  was  able  to  exhibit  specimens  of 
nettle-fibre  in  all  stages  of  preparation,  ending 
with  the  spun  yarn.  This  was  a  triumph,  and 
the  unbelievers  who  had  turned  up  their  noses 
in  derision,  were  now  convinced,  and  hundreds 
determined  to  begin  growing  nettles  without 
dela3%  and  this  not  only  in  Germany,  but  in 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  Hungary,  Poland,  Swe¬ 
den,  Austria,  and  North  America.  Two  years 
later  the  first  German ‘‘ China-grass  ”  manu¬ 
factory  was  established  by  Herr  F.  C.  Seidel  in 
Dresden,  and  after  many  failures  and  much 
expense  he  has  succeeded  in  spinning  the 
nettle-fibre  in  a  manner  which  is  perfectly  sat¬ 
isfactory.  He  uses  the  common  nettle,  but 
prefers  the  Chinese  nettle  as  yielding,  at 
present,  a  better-looking  and  much  stronger 
fibre. — Casseir s  Family  Magazine. 

IcF,LANDic  Hf.rring-Fishf.rif.s. — The  her¬ 
rings  are  all  caught  in  the  fiords,  none  in  the 
open  sea.  The  Norwegian  ships  that  come  to 
Iceland  are  generally  schooners,  having  the 
necessary  complement  of  salt  and  barrels  on 
board.  After  their  arrival,  they  are  partially 
dismantled  and  laid  up  at  anchor,  having  first 
landed  the  curing  materials  at  their  various 
stations.  These  stations  are  mere  wooden 
sheds  built  on  the  shore,  and  partly  projecting 
into  the  water,  with  a  platform  or  jetty  on  the 
side  next  the  sea  for  discharging  the  fishing- 
boats.  They  are  always  situated  where  deep 
water  comes  close  inshore,  so  that  vessels  may 
be  loaded  by  a  gangway  from  the  jetty  and 
still  be  afloat,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  in  the 
north  and  east  being  only  three  feet.  The  fish¬ 
ing-boats  brought  from  Norway  are  smaller  than 
those  in  use  on  our  coasts,  but  larger  than 
those  of  the  Icelanders  and  are  fitted  with 
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mast,  spritsail,  and  jib,  all  very  light,  as  they 
are  not  expected  to  meet  very  heavy  weather. 
The  net  is  in  one  piece — a  seine-net — with 
which  the  herrings  are  swept  toward  the  shore. 
Should  it  contain  mote  than  the  boats  can 
carry,  the  ends  of  the  net  are  anchored  ashore, 
and  the  boats  are  loaded  with  as  much  as  they 
can  carry  from  within  by  bag-nets  on  the  end 
of  long  poles  ;  the  remainder  of  the  fish  re¬ 
maining  safely  inclosed  in  the  net  all  alive  for 
days  until  they  are  wanted,  or  the  contents  ex¬ 
hausted.  The  nets  are  of  various  sizes — from 
20  fathoms  long  by  5  fathoms  deep,  to  150 
fathoms  long  by  20  fathoms  deep,  and  are  in 
use  according  to  the  depth  of  water  at  the 
shore  to  be  fished.  The  nets  are  only  of  half¬ 
inch  mesh,  and  are  used  in  Norway  for  sprats 
and  herring  alike. — Chambers's  Journal. 

Beasts  of  Prey. — The  remains  of  a  very 
large  beast  of  prc)’  have  been  found  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  was 
characterized  by  the  possession  of  enormous 
upper  canines,  or  ”  dog-teeth,”  and  they  were 
flat  instead  of  rounded,  sharp  at  the  tips,  and 
marked  by  saw-like  edges  on  the  sides.  These 
teeth  projected  downward  by  the  sides  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  must  have  been  terrible  in¬ 
struments  of  destruction.  Their  length  is 
nearly  six  inches,  and  they  were  carried  by  a 
powerful  jaw.  They  are  bent,  and  being  flat 
they  resemble  a  sabre  in  shape,  and  hence  the 
name,  sabre-toothed  carnivore,  which  has  been 
given  to  this  animal.  It  has  the  number  and 
(with  the  exception  of  the  canines)  the  same 
arrangement  of  the  teeth  as  in  the  genus  Felis, 
to  which  the  lion  and  cat  belong ;  but  it  was 
not  one  of  them,  and  it  is  placed  in  the  genus 
Machaerodus.  There  was  a  species  of  it  that 
roamed  over  Europe,  but  not  in  the  northern 
countries,  in  the  age  before  the  Glacial  period, 
and  at  that  time.  During  the  early  Pliocene 
age  other  kinds  lived  in  India,  in  the  Oriental 
province  ;  and  in  the  South  American  province 
a  Machaerodus  was  found  with  the  remains  of 
the  extinct  ground  sloth.  The  genus  Machae¬ 
rodus  had,  then,  species  closely  resembling 
one  another,  and  it  had  a  very  wide  geograph¬ 
ical  range.  Living  in  Europe  before  the 
Glacial  period,  it  had  also  a  species  which 
preyed  on  the  deer  and  oxen  of  the  age  after 
that  epoch  of  cold.  This  left  its  teeth  in 
Kent’s  Cavern,  near  Torquay.  But  large  and 
strong  as  was  Machaerodus  it  died  out,  and 
there  are  no  traces  of  it  to  be  found  during 
the  later  ages  when  man  used  smooth  stone 
implements,  and  had  domestic  animals.  Oddly 
enough,  the  specimen  discovered  in  Kent’s 
Cavern  was  found  to  have  been  gnawed  by 
hyaenas,  and  there  is  evidence  to  prove  that 


early  man  lived  in  the  dangerous  neighbor, 
hood  of  this  great  cat,  which  was  neither  lion 
nor  tiger,  but  had  their  habits. — Science  for  All. 

Food  Makes  the  Man. —Speaking  rough¬ 
ly,  about  three  fourths,  by  weight,  of  the  body 
of  man  is  constituted  by  the  fluid  he  consumes, 
and  the  remaining  fourth  by  the  solid  material 
he  appropriates.  It  is  therefore  no  figure  of 
speech  to  say  that  food  makes  the  man.  VVe 
might  .even  put  the  case  in  a  stronger  light 
and  affirm  that  man  is  his  food.  It  is  strictly 
and  literally  true  that  ‘‘  A  man  who  drinks 
beer  thinks  beer.”  We  make  this  concession 
to  the  teetotalers,  and  will  add  that  good 
sound  beer  is  by  no  means  a  bad  thought  fac¬ 
tor,  whate'^er  may  be  the  intellectual  value  of 
the  commodity  commonly  sold  and  consumed 
under  that  name  !  It  cannot  obviously  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  what  a  man  eats  and 
drinks.  He  is,  in  fact,  choosing  his  animal 
and  moral  character  when  he  selects  his  food. 
It  is  impossible  for  him  to  change  his  inherited 
nature,  simply  because  modifications  of  devel¬ 
opment  occupy  more  than  an  individual  life, 
but  he  can  help  to  make  the  particular  stock  to 
which  he  belongs  more  or  less  beery  or  fleshy 
or  watery,  and  so  on,  by  the  way  he  feeds. 
V/e  know  the  effect  the  feeding  of  animals  has 
on  their  temper  and  very  natures ;  how  the 
dog  fed  on  raw  meat  and  chained  up  so  that 
he  cannot  work  off  the  superfluous  nitrogen- 
ised  material  by  exercise  becomes  a  savage 
beast,  while  the  same  creature  fed  on  bread 
and  milk  would  be  tame  as  a  lamb.  The  same 
law  of  results  is  applicable  to  man,  and  every 
living  organism  is  propagated  ”  in  its  kind” 
with  a  physical  and  mental  likeness.  This  is 
the  underlying  principle  of  development. 
Happily  the  truth  is  beginning,  though  slowly 
and  imperfectly,  to  find  a  recognition  it  has 
long  been  denied.  It  is  possible  that  in  the 
natural  desire  to  secure  the  best  and  purest 
supplies  of  food  and  drink  for  man  we  are 
pushing  matters  a  little  to  extremes  and  be¬ 
coming  ridiculous.  Utopia  is  a  long  way  off, 
and  “Hygeia”  has  not  been  built.  It  is, 
however,  desirable  that  we  should  aim  high 
and  make  the  teachings  of  physiological  sci¬ 
ence  the  precepts  of  our  daily  life  and  conduct. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  reaej^  our  ideal,  but 
progress  will  be  advanced  by  striving  to  make 
its  attainment  an  object.  “What  to  eat, 
drink,  and  avoid”  is  a  rational  proposition; 
and  if  some  of  us  are  becoming  a  little  unrea¬ 
sonable  in  the  attempt  to  solve  it,  at  least  we 
are  on  the  right  road,  and  ought  to  be  encour¬ 
aged  rather  than  abashed  by  the,  not  unkindly, 
criticism  our  endeavors  are  calling  forth. — 
Lancet. 


JOURNALISM  WITHOUT  CAPITAL. 

Thk  niccessful  public  journals  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  been  started,  as  a  rule,  without  money. 
The  Ltdger  was  founded  by  three  workingmen, 
whose  capital  consisted  of  their  intelligence  and 
industry,  and  they  thus  founded,  without  capi¬ 
tal,  a  newspaper  property  that  would  be  cheap 
at  three  millions.  The  Press  was  started  by 
Colonel  Forney  when  he  had  no  capital,  and  he 
made  its  grandest  success  with  little  financial 
aid.  The  Times  was  founded  only  eight  years 
ago  with  a  nominal  capital,  and  it  has  long 
been  paying  thrice  government  interest  on  a 
million.  The  New  York  Herald  was  started 
without  capital.  Mr.  Bennett  was  its  sole  edi¬ 
tor,  reporter,  business  man  and  salesman,  and 
now  five  lAillions  would  not  buy  it  The  Trib- 
UH*  was  started  in  like  manner  by  Mr.  Greeley, 
and  he  died  leaving  it  worth  a  million.  The 
Sun  was  founded  by  Mr.  Beach  without  capital, 
and  was  made  the  most  prosperous  penny 
paper  in  the  country,  as  it  is  now  the  most 
prosperous  two-cent  journal.  The  Baltimore 
Stem  was  the  creation  of  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger  men,  and  its  venerable  proprietor,  the 
surviving  partner  of  the  old  firm  of  Swain, 
Able  &  Simmons,  is  a  millionaire  outside  of 
his  more  than  million  newspaper  property. 
The  only  profitable  journal  that  Washington 
has  known  since  the  war  is  the  Star,  and  it  was 
the  creation  of  brain  and  muscle — not  of  money. 
The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  the  model 
provincial  daily  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
most  successful,  was  built  up  from  an  obscure 
weekly,  solely  by  the  patient  industry  and 
masterly  ability  of  the  late  Mr.  Bowles. — Phila¬ 
delphia  Times. 

Balance  of  Trade.— From^ i860  10^1876 
there  were  only  two  years  in  which  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  trade  with  Europe  was  not  against  us. 
During  that  period  we  lost  by  importing  more 
than  we  exported  $1,174,618,567.  But  when 
the  trade  turned  in  our  favor  it  turned  very 
strong,  and  from  1876  to  1881  we  collected  back 
from  Europe  $1,18^668,705.  The  light  crops 
of  1883  reduced  the  balance  in  our  favor  for 
that  year  to  $35,908,683,  but  last  October  the 
tide  set  in  our  favor  stronger,  and  in  the  last 
three  months  of  the  year  1883  we  had  a  balance 
in  our  favor  of  $69,357,489  and  for  the  first 
half  of  this  fiscal  year  the  balance  is  $54,573,- 


333,  with  every  indication  of  its  reaching  $180, 
000,000  or  $300,000,000  for  this  fiscal  year, 
and  from]  latest  advices  as  to  bad  crop  in¬ 
dications  in  Europe  it  may  go  even  higher 
and  reach  that  of^i879,  <<^hen  it  was  $364,661,- 
668. 

Condemned  U.  S.  War  Vessels. — There 
are  forty-four  vessels  now  at  the  different 
United  States  naval  stations  which  have  just 
been  condemned  by  a  naval  commission'of  in¬ 
spection  and  stricken  from  the  official  register. 
Six  of  these  vessels  are  at  League  Island,  near 
Philadelphia,  and  the  work  of  dismantling  them 
has  already  been  commenced.  These  vessels  are 
the  monitor  Dictator,  the  Supply,  the  Burling¬ 
ton,  the  Antietam,  the  Glance,  and  the  Sorrel. 
Everything  which  can  be  used  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  other  war  vessels  will  be  taken  from 
them  and  reserved.  As  soon  as  .this  is  done 
all  the  hulks,  except  that  of  the  Antietam,  will 
be  advertised  and  sold  by  the  League  Island 
authorities.  By  special  order  the  Antietam 
will  be  reserved  for  special  use  at  the  Navy 
Yard.  The  Glance  and  Sorrel  are  tugboats, 
and  all  the  others  regular  war  steamships.  All 
of  the  iron  plating  will  be  taken  from  the  Dic¬ 
tator,  and  most  of  the  machinery  will  be  taken 
out,  BO  that  there  will  be  little  of  her  to  left  sell. 
The  other  vessels  can  be  utilized  for  freight 
purposes  with  a  little  alteration. 

Udolpho  Wolfe’s  Schiedam  Aromatic 
Schnapps. — It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  call 
attention  to  an  article  so  universally  recog¬ 
nized  as  that  of  the  Schiedam  Schnapps.  Its 
virtues  have  long  since  asserted  themselves 
in  cases  to  which  it  is  peculiarly  adaptable, 
and  the  immense  sales  effected  throughout 
the  markets  of  the  world  prove  that  it  has 
intrinsic  merit.  It  has  been  pronounced  by 
scientists  to  possess  the  qualities  of  a  gentle 
stimulant  and  fine  invigorant,  and  careful 
analyses  have  proven  that  it  is  entirely  free 
from  all  adulterating  ingredients. 

WiLUAM  Beach  Laurence  bought  a  farm 
at  Ochra  Point,  Newport,  forty  years  ago,  for 
$13,000,  which  having  been  cut  up  into  build¬ 
ing  lots  and  sold,  has  netted  the  Laurence 
family  $800,000. 

Columbia  College,  which  was  started  in 
1750,  on  the  proceeds  of  a  lottery,  now  has  an 
endowment  of  $5,000,000,  and  1857  students. 


Publuktr^s  Mi»eMany. 


“The  New  Depaetuee.” — We  beliere  thit 
our  readers  cannot  con(er  a  greater  favor  upon 
the  young  people  of  their  acquaintance  who 
are  striving  to  educate  themselves  than  to  call 
their  attention  to  a  work,  designed  and  adapt* 
ed  as  an  aid  to  self-instruction,  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  us  under  the  above-named  title.  It 
is  based  upon  the  idea,  now  universally  con¬ 
ceded  by  our  best  educators  to  be  the  correct 
one,  that  all  true  education  begins  in  self¬ 
culture.  The  value  of  all  educational  systems 
consists  in  what  they  do  to  incite  the  pupil  to 
help  himself.  Mechanical  school  work  can 
give  instruction,  but  it  cannot  develop  faculty, 
because  this  depends  upon  self-exertion. 

By  the  use  of  “  The  New  Departure,”  writ¬ 
ing  is  learned  by  practice,  the  only  way  it  can 
be  learned.  Sufficient  instruction  is  given  to 
guide  the  learner. 

Spelling  is  taught  in  the  same  manner. 
Familiarity  with  the  written  word  is  necessary 
to  enable  one  to  write  words  correctly.  The 
art'of  the  formation  of  sentences,  or  English 
Grammar,  the  proper  use  of  capital  letters 
and  punctuation  by  this  system  are  acquired 
in  like  manner. 

It  is,  in  short,  Uaming  by  d«ing,  or  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  same  principles  and  practices 
to  the  acquisition  of  what  we  call  book  knowl¬ 
edge  that  we  apply  in  every-day  actual  practical 
life  to  the  learning  of  a  trade  or  business. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  circulars  giving 
further  information  to  any  one  who  may  de¬ 
sire  it. 

Gen.  Sherman  recently  had  some  shirts 
made  at  a  furnishing  store  in  Washington,  and 
the  cutter,  a  few  weeks  later,  met  the  general 
with  a  friend  walking  down  the  avenue.  The 
general  remembered  the  face,  but  could  not  lo¬ 
cate  him,  and  the  cutter  greeted  him  with : 

Good  morning.  General.  How  are  you  to¬ 
day  ?*’  The  general  stopped,  shook  hands, 
and  the  cutter  perceiving  that  the  general’s 
mind  needed  refreshing,  said  quietly :  “  Made 
your  shirts.”  **  Oh  !  I  beg  pardon,"  said  the 
general  quickly,  and  turning  to  the  gentleman 
with  whom  he  was  walking  he  said  :  **  Ah  ! 

Col.  - ,  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  my 

friend.  Major  Schurz  !" 

Cost  of.  War  fANO  Education.— A  Bel¬ 
gian  statistician  has  just  published  some  inter¬ 
esting  facts  about  the  comparative  sums  paid 
by  each  citizen  in  the  various  countries  of 
Europe  for  war  purposes  and  for  education.  In 
England  war  taxes  per  capita  amount  to  $4.45, 
educational  to  75  cents  ;  in  France  the  respec¬ 
tive  amounts  are  $5.17  and  38  cenu.  in  Prus¬ 
sia  $2.83  and  58  cenu,  in  Russia  ^2.45  and  8 
cenu,  in  luly  $1.85  and  16  cenU,  in  Austria 


$t.6o  and  39  cenU,  in  Swiuerland  $1.16  and 
$1.  Of  all  these  countries  the  last  is  the  only 
one  that  makes  a  decent  comparative  showing 
for  the  instruction  of  youth.  The  Russian 
figures  are  peculiarly  significant. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

A  Midsummer  Lark.  (Leisure  Hour  Series.) 
By  W.  A.  Ceoffut.  New  York  ;  Henry  Holt 
dr*  O.  l6mo,  pp.  256.  Price,  $1. 

Impressions  of  the  United  States.  By  E.  A. 
Freeman,  LL.D.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  b' 
Co.  i2mo,  pp.  292.  Price,  fi.so* 

The  Virginia  Campaign  of  1864-1865.  By 
A.  A.  Humphreys.  New  York  :  Chas.  Scrib- 
neVs  Sons.  pp.  451.  Price,  $1. 

The  English  Navy.  By  Sidney  Lanier. 
New  York  :  Chas.  Scribiur  s  Sons.  i2mo, 
pp.  293.  Price.  $2. 

Sinners  and  Saints:  A  Tour  Across  the 
States,  with  Three  Months  among  the  Mormons. 
By  Phil.  Robinson.  Boston  :  Roberts  Bfos- 
i2mo.  cloth,  pp.  370.  Price,  $1.50. 

Deep  Breathing.  ByCiccoLiNA.  Illustrated. 
Translated  by  E.  S.  Werner.  New  York  : 
M.  L.  Holbrook  6*  Co.  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  48. 
Price,  50  cents. 

The  Gospel  of  Secular  Life.  Sermons 
preached  at  Oxford.  By  Hon.  W.  H.  Fre¬ 
mantle.  New  York  :  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 
lamo,  cloth,  pp.  256.  Price,  $1. 

Old  Testament  Revision.  A  Hand-Book  for 
EngHsk  Readers.  By  A.  Roberts,  D.D.  New 
York  :  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.  i2mo,  cloth, 
pp.  276.  Price,  $1. 

Lars  Lays  Berresford,  atrd  Other  Tales.  By 
the  author  of  “  Phyllis.”  Philadelphia  :  y.  B. 
Lippincott  &•  Co.  i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  387.  Price, 
•t-35- 

Saul.  A  Poem.  By  A.  S.  Logan.  Phil- 
adel]Riia  :  y.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  4to,  cloth, 
pp.  8a  Price,  $1. 

Atheism  and  Theism.  By  JoHN  G.  Wilson. 
Philadelphia;  y.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  i2mo, 
cloth,  pp.  239.  Price,  f  i. 

Underground  Russia.  By  StepniaK.  New 
York  :  Chas  Scribtrer's  Sons.  l2mo,  cloth, 
pp.  272.  Price,  $1.25. 

Marianela.  By  B.  PERCY  Galdos,  from  the 
Spanish  of  Clara  Bell.  New  York  :  W.  S. 
Gottsberger.  i2mo,  paper,  pp.  264.  Price, 
50  cents. 

Fairy  Gold.  By  the  author  of  "A  Lesson 
in  Love."  Philadelphia  :  y.  B.  Lippiruott 
Co.\  .8vo,  paper,  pp.  114.  Price,  40  cents. 
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BRAIN  AND  NBRVE  FOOD. 


VITALIZED  PHOS-PHITES. 

It  restores  the  energy  lost  by  Nerronsnese  or  Indigestion ;  relieves  lassitude  and  NeuraWa  ; 
refreshes  the  Nerves,  tir^  by  worry,  excitement,  or  excessive  brain  fatigue ;  strengthens  a  fail¬ 
ing  memory  ;  and^ves  renewed  vigor  in  all  diseases  of  Nervous  Exhaustion  or  Debility.  It 
is  the  only  PREVENTIVE  of  Consumption. 

R  givet  vUaUtp  to  ths  inou ffleUnt  boaUy  or  mental  growth  of  children,  preoenU  fretfulneee,  and 
givee  aviet,  retd,  steep,  h  gveee  a  better  diepoeition  to  iitfatUe  and  children,  as  it  promotes 
good  health  to  brain  and  body. 

Composed  of  the  nerve-giving  principles  of  the  Ox-Brain  and  Wheat-Germ.  Physicians 
have  prescribed  600,000  packages.  For  sale  by  Druggists,  or  by  msil,  $1. 

F.  CROSBY  CO.,  664  A  666  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 


•A.OOO  AcciSsat  Issaraaee.  ftM  Weekly 
laSeinaltr.  IMewberaliis  Fee,  94.  Anaaal 
cast  abaut  911*  910,000  lasarance,  with 

900  Weeklv  laSeatally,  at  CsrresaoaSlas 
Kates.  Write  er  call  for  C'trealar  aaS  As- 
allcatlea  Blaak. 

Buropsan  Psaiirrs  witbovt  Extra  Chabox. 
C'HAM.  B.  PBBT  (of  Rogers,  Pset  A  Oi.),  Presideat. 

JA8.  R.  PITCHER,  See’y. 

3*i0  aad  3‘3tl  BROADWAY.  NBW  YORK. 


KIDNEY 

Bladder,  UrioRry  and  I.ircr  Diseasos,  Dropsy, 
Clrarel  and  Diabstsa,  are  cursd  by 

HUNT’S  REMEDY 

the  Best  Kidnay  and  Ltrcr  Madicine. 

HUNT’S  REMEDY 

Cvaes  Bright’s  Oiaaaas,  Betantion  er  Non-Beten- 
tionof  Urine,  Pains  in  ths  Back,  Loins  or  Side.r  ^ 

HUNT’S  REMEDY 

Cnres  Intemperance,  Nsttotu  Diseases,  Osnsral 
DebtUty ,  Fetnala  Weakness  and  KxceMes. 

HUNT'S  REMEDY 

Caras  Bilionsnesa,  Headadis,  Janndiec,  Sony 
Stomach,  Dyspepsia,  Constipation  and  Piles, 


OIL  STOYE. 


10  Inckes  of  flame, 
9  Cents  an  komr. 
No  Smoke! 

No  Smell  t 
dtaads  eyerjr  test. 
Pamphlets  free. 


Higkeac  Priae  at  ClBctaasttl  la  1889. 


HUNTS  REMEDY 

ACT9  AT  ORCB  on  the  Kldnejra,  lAyrer, 

and  Rowels,  restoring  them  to  a  healthy  action, 
and  CTTBKM  when  all  other  medicines  fail. 
Hundreds  hare  been  saved  who  have  bean  given 
up  to  die  by  ftienda  and  phyeictans. 

Send  for  pamphlet  to 

BUI«T*9  XtRKKDT  CO., 

Providence,  R.  X. 

1  Trial  sise,  7S  oenta.  Large  sise  cheapeat. 

It  901.D  BY  AUh  PBUCMilUTS. 

OOlsS. 

pent 


R.E.  DIETZ, 


FULYON  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
SY..  CHICAOa 


VTAllRII 


0  am  saScnag  srlta  Catarrh  or  Bron- 
efcWt  who  aarneaMy  dealra  rallcl.  I  can  | 
fumith  a  aiaaaa  of  Peraunent  and  Pot- , 
Hire  Curt.  A  Homo  Troatment.  No 
ehargo  for  coaaarttatlon  by  aiall.  Valua- 
MotrcaUto  Frot.  Ccrtiflcatettroai  Doc¬ 
tors.  Lawyers.  Ministers.  Batintst-nen. , 
Address  Rtv.  T.  P.  CHILDS.  Vroy.  Ohia. 


PENCILS,  HOLDBRB,  CASKS,  RTC. 

THE  CALLI-GRAPHIC  PEN, 

A  001A>  PBN  AND  RUBBBK  HOLDBB,  contaln- 
ing  Ipk  for  several  days’  writing.  (Tan  be  carried  in 
the  pocket  Alwaye  ready  for  use.  A  Inznry  to  pertont 
who  car*  to  preaerve  thalr  tndlvldnality  in  writing. 

MABIE,  TODD  &  BARD,!'.' 

189  Brondwny,  Mow  York. 

Send  for  PrIcc-LUt  Onr  Goods  trc  sold  by  Srst-clsss 
dealers. 
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EeUctic  Mag<uin$  Adv»rfi$»r. 


A  REAL 


There  la  only  oae,  uid  that  with  eimple  name. 

— **  Mp  ttin,  vklch  hat  httn  eovtrtd  teilA  tealp  tort*, 
ha*  hteom*  titan,  irnoolh,  and  toft  at  a  la^t.  Mp 
haadi  were  eovtrtd  «pU4  HttU  dtp  teabt.  Thtp  have 
ditappeartd,  and  I'm  bttttr  than  lhae*  bttn  for  twttntp 
peart,  nting  Dr.  Benton'*  Skin  Car*.”— A.  M.  Nokls, 

Mma,  N.  <5.,  Jnly  S,  188S. 

—Dr.  Beneon't  Skin  Care  coneieU  of  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  treatment  at  tame  time,  and  it  makes  the  akin 
while,  ao(t.  and  amooth.  It  containi  no  poiaoooaa 
dmsi.  $1,  at  any  drat-claaa  dragxiets. 


wrhieh  render*  the  teeth  weirx,  the  nw* 
end  the  hrenth  iwarr.  It  therannhiy  r« 
tnrtAr  fkea  the  teeth  nad  |M*eveata  deei 
■OI.]l  BT  DBI70«UTa 


MUSICAL  WONDER  HEADQUARTERS. 

McTAMMANY 

V 

p  nnian,  (unen  mu- 

■10.  Artaten(di« 


]^LKAC'ff'SltCANfh 

MAMMOTH  MIJ8I0AL1 WOHDEBI 
CATALOGUE  FBEE. 


o: - u»: - :o:— :ol  4>  !o: - ;o: - w: - -:o 

I  BEAUTY  &  FRAGRANCE  ( 

o: - ;o: - :o: - ;ol  )h!o: - :o: - :o: - ;i 

ARE  COMMUNICATED  TO  THE  MOUTH  BY 


KiX 


“  J  had  tick  headaehtfbrfortp  ptart;  poor  pUl*  eared 
me.”— Leer  A.  Wambn.  Deerfield,  N.  T. 

/  onc.t¥.mt/tmoN’a  k 
/ca£RrM.CHAMOttllL£  PILLS.  \ 

/  Ate  ttrrAtrt  mxrmammur  re  tern*  jB 
/ttm  mu.  emmf^£ADACtl£arAummntj^ 

jl^^EUItALGIA.NERV0USNE5S  f 


w>c  at«m  atamaTt—  on  tvKar  bob,  j 

It  la  a  fully  eatabliahed  fact,  that  these  dlseaaeaVan 
be  eared  in  any  case,  no  matter  how  oboUiiate. 


w  ^^^«R  FAI^^^  ^  Spatmt,  Conrol- 
Falling 
WP  iSidb*est,St.Yltas 
w  **  Dance,  JleohoL 

Scrofula,  ^ing* 
HER  V  F  I  Ugly  Blood 

"  "  *  "I  Diseases,  Dpiprp- 

j  I'  T  r  I  I  'I  1  Nerronsness, 

[|0«QUER0|)^«  "“T' 

A  1  ..Ifil.-i  rRhenmatlsm, 

Neraom  Wtakmm,  Brain  Worry,  Blood  Hortt, 
Biliotuneaa,  Coattumeu,  Nerroua  Prostration, 
Bldnag  TroMm  and  Immdaritim.  tl-00. 
Hamsle  TeMlinenlala. 

“Samaritan  Nerrine  is  doing  wondersi” 

Dr.  J.  O.  McLemoin,  Alexander  City,  Ala. 
“I  faal  it  my  duty  to  recommend  it.” 

Dr.  D.  P.  Langhlin,  Clyde,  Kansas. 
“It  cored  where  ifitysicians  failed.” 

Rer.  J.  A.  Bdie,  Bearer.  Pa. 
49-C«R«s»Mdrace  frealy  aaawmrad.'^b 


EcUctic  Magaxim  Advertixtr, 
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irrirh  iTMTnnTrxl 
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EDGE! 

esU  itself  in  ^at  bodilv 
appetite,  and  in  despona- 
(ea  an  author  of  a  valu- 


Biliousness  and  Bilious  Patients. 

P*rtmi»ing  t*  Bil«,  BUt»u»  Jymyesms,  Xili. 

0US  Ttmpmrmmtntt.  TBM  BBMXBX. 

The  Bilious  is  a  disorder  of  the  human 
system.  A  technical  definition  of  the  term 
is  this :  “  pertaining  to  the  bile  ;  disordered 
in  respect  to  the  bile ;  as,  a  b0iou4  patient ; 
dependent  on  an  excess  of  bile;  as,  biiioua 
temperament ;  bOiou*  symptoms. 

Toe  word  bile,  when  employed  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  to  be  understood  in  this  article, 
siraifies,  according  to  the  dictionaries,  “  a 
y^low,  greenish,  nitter,  nauseous  fluid  se¬ 
creted  by  the  liver.”  "  Any  derangement  of 
the  bile  at  once  manifests  itself  in  ^at  bodilv 
discomfort,  in  loss  of  appetite,  and  in  despond¬ 
ency,  recently  remarked  an  author  of  a  valu¬ 
able  treatise  upon  this  subject. 

The  same  writer  further  adds  :  “  Some  of 
the  following  symptoms  are  usually  prom¬ 
inent  :  Pain  in  the  right  side,  which  is  very 
sensitive  to  pressure.  The  ^n  will  some¬ 
times  apjwar  to  be  located  under  the  shoulder- 
blade.  There  is  also  irregular  appetite,  flat¬ 
ulence,  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  region  of 
the  stomach,  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  skin 
and  whites  of  the  eyes  become  yellow,  the 
stools  clay-colored  and  the  urin^cllow,  de¬ 
positing  a  copious  sediment.”  Tiie  balimce 
of  the  too-familiar  train  of  ills  needs  no  fur- 
thcr  mention  here.  The  bilious  is,  as  will  be 
seen,  an  affliction  of  great  ma^itude,  and 
of  varied  forms  of  direct  and  indirect  appear¬ 
ance.  The  disease  is  no  respecter  of  persons 
or  localities.  Its  deadly  and  implacable  en¬ 
emy  is  found  in 

Kidhky-Wobt. 

It  acts  on  the  liver  and  kidneys  at  the  same 
time,  and  by  its  mild  but  efficient  cathartic 
effects  moves  the  bowels  freely.  The  morbid 

Soisons  that  have  been  the  cause  of  all  this 
iaeasc  and  suffering  will  be  thrown  off  ;  new 
life  will  be  infusM  into  every  organ,  and 
nature,  thus  aided,  will  soon  restore  the  pa¬ 
tient  to  health. 

Physicians  of  repute  and  standing,  men 
who  are  honored  lor  their  probity  and  re¬ 
spected  and  trusted  for  their  scientifle  attain¬ 
ments,  are  using  Kidney- W ort  in  their  prac¬ 
tice  regularly.  No  stronger  evidence  of  the 
worth  of  the  remedy  would  seem  to  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Such*  indorsements  arc  few  and  far 
between.  We  had  almost  said  that  they  were 
without  precedent  in  the  history  of  a  propri¬ 
etary'  remedy.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however, 
the  fact  remains  established  that  Kidney- 
Wort  is  a  matchless  remedy,  and  one  that 
needs  only  to  be  tested  to  demonstrate  its  rare 
merit  as  a  healer  of  most  of  the  common 
nuiladies  of  the  human  family. 


Is  a  PosttlTe  Cure 


gar  all  tBsaa  PalafSl  CaatalalBtsaaS  WaakMMS 
a#  ssaasa  Is  s«r  bast  faaMria  fssalattaa. 

A  Xadlciaa  fbr  Wawaa.  laTcataS  b;  a  IfosMa- 
Presarad  by  a  Woaiaa. 

1h*  SrviMl  BaSkal  Blmury  Mmt  Uw  Bswa  tt  Blal**^ 

tSTIt  rorlras  ths  drooiSiic  sfrirtts,  invlgrotates  aad 
baniiai>iaeatbaorEaBlcfDiicCloiia,KlTasaUBticM7  aad 
anniieM  to  the  flap,  rsrtoras  the  natural  lustre  toths 
aye,  and  plants  on  the  pals  obesk  of  woman  (ha  fresh 
roses  of  Ufa’s  spriaf  and  sarly  summer  Urns. 
|3F*Ptiysiclaas  Uaa  It  aad  Prascriba  It  Fraely 

Itrsiany  fslatnsas.  SstalintTT  SnatrnTr  aUcrarlnc 
for  stimulant,  aad  reUavss  weakness  of  the  stomach. 

That  fasUns  of  bsarlnc  down,  candns  pain,  weislit 
aad  hackaeha,  is  atways  perms  nsatly  eursd  by  its  asa. 
gar  tbs  Sara  af  Kidney  Cantplalats  ad  althar  sax 
this  Cams  sand  la  nasarpassad 

l.T»tA  B.  PlBnAMra  BIXMt  PrXiglEK 
wtU  srsdlsats  ercry  Tsstlm  of  Humors  from  the 
Hood,  and  alra  tons  and  s&enath  to  the  lydsm,  of 
■an sroasM or oWkL  laaiat onteriac Ik 

Both  the  Ooaqtound  aad  Hood  PuiISm  are  preparad 
at IM and  at  Western  Arsnae,  Mem,  Priesod 

slther.tL  Bis  bottles  for  Ik  Sent  by  maU  In  ths  form 
af  pUla,  or  of  loasngaa,  on  raoalpt  of  prlos,  $1  per  boa 
fOreitber.  Mia. Flnkh^ freely  answere all lettan of 
inquiry.  Itooloae  Sek  stamp.  Sand  tor  pamphlek 

Wo  f— "T  should  ba  without  LTDIA  K  nWKHAll'S 
UVn  FILLS.  They  sura  eonstipatlon,  ^Hnasnfes, 
aad  torptdUy  of  the  llTsr.  ■oeuWperbox. 

S7«nklby  anDraulMa.*«i  0) 


PEARS’soap 


exion 


Established  in  London  100  years. 

A  SPECIALTY  FOR  THE  SKIN 
AND  COMPLEXION 

As  recommended  by  the  greatest  Ei^lith  aatboritj 
on  the  Skin, 

PROfESSOR  sm  ERASMUS  WIISOH,  F.R.S, 

Praident  of  Uu  Royal  CoUtge  of  Surgmu. 

15  International  Awards. 


Nothing  adds  so  much  to  personal  appearance  aa 
a  bright  clear  complexion  and  a  soft  skin,  with 
these  the  plainest  futures  become  attractire,  with* 
ont  them  the  handsomest  are  but  coldly  impressire. 
Many  a  complexion  is  marred  by  impure 
and  coloured  Toilet  Soap. 


and  children  and  others  sensitive  to  the  weather, 
winter  qr  summer.  In  England  it  is  pre-eminentlv 
the  complexion  Soap,  and  is  recommended  by  aU 
the  best  authorities,  as,  on  account  of  its  emollient, 
non-irritant  character,  Redntst,  Roughnns  and 
Chapping  art  preoenUd,  and  a  cUar  bright  appear* 
arut  and  soft  velvety  tondition  impasrted  and  main* 
tamed,  and  a  good,  healthful  and  attractive  com* 
pie xion  ensured.  Its  agreeable  and  lasting  perfume, 
beautiful  appearance,  and  soothing  properties, 
commend  it  as  the  greatest  luxury  of  the  toilet. 
Its  durability  and  consequent  economy  is 
remarkable.  _ _ 

THE  BEST  DRUGGISTS  SELL  IT.  HBEm 


Mrs.  LANGTRY;— From  a  pmotoqraph  by  Van  der  Weyoe  London, 


COMPOUND'OXYGEN, 

FOR  THE  CURE  OF  CHRONIC  DISEASES. 


ASTHMA.  I 

A  Most  Distressing  Casa.  | 

On  Nov.  1.5111,  lt«2,  Mrs.  Mary  Y.  HedKes,  of  Dan¬ 
ville,  N.  Y.,<-arae  to  our  oflloe  and  put  herself  under 
the  I'ornpound  Oxygen  Treatment.  Hho  had  been 
for  many  years  a  sunerer  from  wtthma.  Her  oondi- 
tlon  when  she  came  was  distressing  In  the  extreme. 

She  liad  exhausted  the  skill  of  all  the  different 
methods  of  curing  astlima.  Including  a  long  stay  at 
the  Institution  In  her  native  place.  For  about  a 
year  she  had  hardly  been  ffee  from  It  at  all,  and  had 
to  take  morphine  every  day.  When  she  came,  she 
remarked  that  she  came  to  try  the  C.  U.  as  a  last 
liope  for  some  relief,  as  she  had  not  a  particle  of 
faith  that  anything  In  the  world  can  cure  asthma. 

We  pnmilsed  to  let  her  go  home  for  the  holidays  from  me  was  genuine  or  nou  i  am  always  happy  to  ; 
decidedly  Improved.  Hhe  was  very  skeptical  about  bear  testimony  to  the  greatvalue  Of  Compound  Oxy-  ! 
uur  being  able  to  fulfill  the  promise.  gen.  I  think  it  the  nutetimportant  remedy  /or  throat  <tn<i 

After  one  week's  treatment  she  was  free  from  Tung  trotthlet  that  tea*  ever  ditcovered.  I/eel  thatit  tuved 
asthma.  During  the  seound  week  she  ba<t  one  at-  my  li/e,  and  1  am  always  glad  to  recommend  It  to 
tack  for  two  hours.  In  which  she  thought  she  would  those  who  are  suffering  from  such  troubles.  The  \ 
die.  That  was  her  last  attack.  cardwoM  not  only  genuine,  but  1  indorte  the  remedy 

On  Dec.  9th  she  went  home,  apparently  a  writ  now  os  /ully  a*  J  did  in  the  card,  and  I  renet  that 
wumaii.  your  letter  should  have  waited  unanswered  so  long. 

y,  Three  weeks  afterward,  Dec.  SOth,  19K2,  she  wrote  It  was  entirely  unintentional. 

M  the  folloa’ing  letter:  “  Very  truly  yours,  Wk.  Penn  Nixon.” 

“  Its  now  over  three  weeks  since  I  left  your  ofllce  _ _ 

with  iaydlschargepapers,and  IthanktheDord dally  AT  THE  POINT  OF  DEATH, 

my  steps  were  guided  to  vou,  to  whom  I  owe  so  much.  Rev.  J.  B.  Grier,  of  Danville,  Pa.,  ordered  a  Home 

”  /  am /eeling  so  weit;  better  th/tn  in  ten  yeart.  1  find  Treatment  for  himself,  but  instead  of  using  It  as  he 
1  can  walk,  run  sewing  machine,  do  manv  things  Intended,  sent  It  to  a  poor  young  man  In  hfscongre- 
alsmt  the  house  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  in  years,  gatlon,  a  day  laborer,  who  was  lying,  as  supposed. 
Have  no  pain  either  In  lungs  or  shoulders*  not  one  at  the  point  of  death. 

bit  of  preeture /or  breath ;  going  and  doing  with  per/ect  “I  found  him,”  says  Mr.  Grier,  “  6o/s/<red  up  in 

ease  and  com/ort  whatever  I  undertake.  The  meat  his  rhair,  and  what  with  /requent  hemorrhages  and 
rhanm  in  me  is  truly  marvelous,  I  am  a  wonder  to  extreme  debility  and  rapid  pining  away,  his  condition 
tuytel/  as  welt  as  my  /riends.  and  others  here  say  they  seemed  hopeless  and  very  pitiable. 
sliull  test  Its  merits  In  their  own  cases.”  “The  first  four  davs’ use  of  your  Compound  Oxy- 

Bctweeii  twoaud  three  months  after  the  above  was  gen  brought  on  such  unpleasant  hut  encouniging 
written  we  received  the  following  letter  from  Mrs  symptoms  as  are  described  In  your  little  manual  of 
Hedges,  which  we  publish  with  her  consent:  instructions,  and  now,  after  using  but  one  bottle  of 

••  Dansviulk.  N  Y  March  l.lth  1883.  the  Compound,  the  young  man  U  quite  well,  arid  very 
••l)»s  STAaggy  4  Palen*  N  ffraUt/ut  and  happy,  rfe  has  Informed  me  that 

veinlier  last  I  called  at  your  ofllce  In  Girard  Btreet,  ***  **  from 

hoping  to  get  relief  from  asthma,  but  not  expecting  “  *  w,  ,,  „ 

to  get  cured  of  It  I  had  been  told  so  many  tlmcM  ai^ye  Is^^stonUaVan 

*  tw  rare’— simply  endure.  Aaer  uonsultation  with  recovery  iSHUDsianiiat  and  pernmnent. 

Jif ?4X:nt^h!.me"eJr.,ri anlllure  A  REMARKABLE  RESTORATION  I N 

“/  have  done  so  mw'h  better  than  you  promised  mt  *  ,  GL  t  KO  Y  IVl  A IM . 

I  that  I  feel  I  must  write  this  letter  to  you  and  glv®  ^  R*^*.  A*  ".*  Moore,  of  Darlington,  S.  C.,  sends  us 
tile  praise  to  C'oiniiound  Oxygen.  Blxteen  years  ago  publication  the  following  results  In  his  case- 
I  had  diphtheria,  leaving  me  with  bronchial  dlffl-  »  “  Daklinoton,  8.  C.,  January  l«fh,  181*3. 

cully.  Aiiout  eight  years  ago  asthma  set  in,  and  for  “Messrs.  Htakkey  A  Palkn  Though  you  have 
all  these  years  I  have  sufferM  from  a  cough  and  fTe-  not  solicited,  I  feel  it  to  be  mv  duty  to  give  tlie  fol- 
<tucnt  asthmatic  spasms,  never  more  than  two  lowing  testimonial  in  favorof*  Com|M>und  Oxygen.' 
luonths  passing  by  without  an  attack  mure  or  les.s  I  Inherited  thepufmoaun/totnl  from  my  mother, and 
severe.  For  nine  weeks  before  going  to  you  /  su/-  I  have  suffered  from  bronchitis  from  my  voutli.  For 
■  red  day  and  night,  never  /hiding  relie/  except  under  the  last  three  or  four  years,  In  the  early’ fall.  1  have 
the  influence  opiates.  They  were  iny  constant  com-  been  prostrated  with  an  acute  attack  of  severe 
paiilons  till  f  could  endure  the  thraldom  no  longer,  ehial  asthma.  Last  fall  this  attack  was  unusually 
bife  loasn't  worth  Uoing,pu/Jln'j  and  panting  /or  breath  perilous,  being  complicated  with  a  general  derunge- 
lu  I  had  to  do.  ment  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  etc.  ,Hy  medical  advistrs 

“  To-day,  after  four  weeks’  offl<*e  treatment,  under  ooutd  not  give  much  hope  o/  any  /urther  work  fn  the 
the  kind  and  attentive  care  of  Drs.  Htarkey  A  Palen,  ministry. 

I  rail  mysef/ well— per/eclly  well— hnvlng  had  but  one  “In  December  I  commenced  the  use  of  your  Home 
spasm  since  my  treatment  commenced,  and  that  Treatment.  Bhortly  after  I  began  its  use  nearlv 

II  while  under  your  care  in  Philadelphia.  all  the  symutoms  were  greatly  aggravated. 

“/  breathe  with  perfect  ease  and  /recdom;  work  For  the  last  three  weeks  I  have  been  improving. 

;; about  my  house;  walk  long  dlstamws,  and  ‘  breof/te  The  constant  expectoration  has  to  a  great  extent 
ihl-eofAerjieople,' none  knowing  the  luxury  till  they  ceased.  I  have  a  flue  appetite,  my  digestion  is  giMnl, 

III  have  suflered  In  like  manner.  I  am  'armed  fur  the  I  sleep  well.  I  am  now  preaching  twice  on  Sunday 
’Jfoe’  with  Home  Treatment,  and  wish  every  asth-  without  lassitude.  1  /eel  more  vigor— more  life— than  / 

I  inatiotn  the  land  could  hearand  know  of  theheneflt  have  /or  years.  I  believe  Compound  Oxygen  a 
I  to  be  gained  fl-oiu  the  use  of  Compound  Oxygen.  blessM,  providential  disooverv,  to  which  yon  wcie 
I  Wishing  you  lung  life  and  future  usefulness,  I  am,  unconsciously  directed  by  the  Great  Healer. 

I  Hln(*erely,  Mabv  Y  Hbdoks.”  “Gratefully,  Rev.  A.  W,  Moork.  " 

I  Our  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxynen  ia  sent  free  of  charge.  It  contaiuH  a  history  of  the  dis¬ 
covery,  nature,  and  action  of  tiiis  new  remedy,  and  a  record  of  many  of  the  remarkalile  results 
wliich  itave  so  far  attended  its  use. 

j  .4iso  sent  free,  Health  and  Life,"  a  quarterly  record  of  cases  and  cures  under  the  ('om|Miiiiid 
■  Oxygen  Treatment,  in  which  will  lie  found,  as  re^rted  by  patients  themselves  anh  opkn  kok 
VERIFICATION,  more  remarkable  results  in  a  single  period  of  three  months  than  all  the  medical 
\  journals  of  the.  United  litotes  can  show  in  a  year. 

Depository  on  Pacific  Coast. — H.  E.  Mathews,  606  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California,  will  till  orders  for  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  on  Pacific  (Joast. 


A  SECOND  EMPHATIC  INDORSE¬ 
MENT. 

Mr.  Wm.  B.  Mitchell,  editor  of  the  Journal-Press, 
St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  wrote  to  Mr.  Wm.  Penn  Nixon,  of 
the  Chicago /nIer-Oeean,  asking  if  a  card  with  his 
signature,  recommending  Compound  Oxygen,  was 
genuine,  and  received  the  following  reply: 

“The  Inter-Ocean,  ) 
Chicaoo,  January  16th,  1883.  t 
“  Mb.  'W.  B.  Mitchei.1.,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 


“  Z)ear  iSllr.*— I  am  very  sorry  to  And  among  my 
unanswered  letters  one  nrom  yon,  dated  October  last, 
asking  me  In  regard  to  (Compound  Oxygen,  as  manu- 
lactui^by  Drs.  Starkey  A  Palen,  Philadelphia,  and 
whether  the  card  which  they  published  as  coming 
from  me  was  genuine  or  not. 


fubllshed  as  coming 
am  always  happy  to 


a.  K.  8TARKEY,  A.  M..  M.  I>. 
O.  E.  PAUCN.  Ph.  B..  M.  D. 


DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN. 

iiog  and  iiii  ‘'irard  St.  (PhiLa,,  ^Pa. 


[SELTZER! 


CHOCOLATES 


Jiakfr’$  Prtmimm  Otoralmtt,  th*  bwt 
|««paratiMi  oTHataclxMolaiafor  tao- 
Ur  ON.  — Aifear’t  Bnmi/<ut  Oaaoa, 
fnm  which  the  cxeca  of  oil  bee  been 
naond.  codlj  difcatod  cad  odminblf 
iMUrIcd  far  ioTalid*.  —  Aabcr'c  FamUla 


The  word  “  Lowbu.  ”  •ppeare  in  CAPITAL  leUt-rK 
In  the  iNMsk  of  Lowell  Wilton  and  Bod;  BniaaeU  at 
€-very  n'peatof  Ihe  pattern. 

For  nrarl;  half  a  century  lA>well  carpeta  have  been 
■rknuwledded  to  he  the 


facttoacry  ic  a  dcUcNKuaitklc  i  hlBhly 
rceoraaioadcd  by  touriaW.— Aobar’e 
Aenwn,  invalnablc  M  a  diet  for  ebil- 
dna.  — Omaao  Apm(  Ckmlate,  a 
BMMt  eacellnt  attiela  for  fomiliM. 

Said  by  Oraeera  every  where. 

W.  i}A.icx:ii  .&  cjo.* 


The  (trade  liaa  never  Iteen  lowered,  and  the  company 
nnhrwilatinKly  challenge  companeon  with  the  pnidiic- 
tion  of  any  manufacturer  in  the  world. 

The  Lowell  Inrraina  are  wound  upon  a  bolluw' 
•■tick,  which  the  U.  H.  Superior  Court  decided  to  he  a 
valid  trade-mark.  The  puhlic  are  Uierehy  thoroughly 
protected  againat  deception. 

Oeo.  C.  IticliardMm  A  Co.,  Agent*,  lilt  Devonshire 
St.,  Boaton,  Mara.,  and  115  Worth  Street,  New  York. 
SOLD  BY  Al.L  nR.ST-i;LA8S  DEALERS. 


COLUMBIA 

BICYCLES 

Made  of  the  very  best  material, 
by  the  moat  skilful  work¬ 
men,  expressly  for 
road  uae. 

COLVMBIAS 

are  the  favorite  witli  riders,  and 
their  auperiorily  in  tw-auty, 
atmetnre,  and  llnisb  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  all. 

Send  ac.  stamp  for  35-|iage 
Catalogue,  with  price-list  sod 
fall  la  formation. 

The  Pope  2Cfg.  Co., 

865  Waatain^ton  8t., 

BOSTON.  ^4SS. 


To  keep  iU  delicate  Internal 
nMchluei7  In  perfect  tnm.  or  to 
ptit  It  in  gcKMl  working  condition 
when  out  of  order,  U  the  pecul¬ 
iar  prorlnce  of  .  %  •• 


The  Hainan  liOc«miotlre  abotild 
be  carefnlly  engineered,  other 
wiee  It  mav  ron  off  the  track  of 
track  of  lire  at  any  moment. 


.  Ui«  rvtW  H  la  h<a4arh< ;  lU 

aatiMHoai  pro|irrUM,  mm4  Ite  Myarrlfw 
I  martia  M  a  fmaarU  eorracilTa, 

I  tha  M>«rtloa  that  H  H,  Wfoa4  all  com  - 
j  parliao,  Um  ohmI  valnablt  Atmilv  Mtl 

1  •/  tkm  ace.  S(44  hy  aU  Dracfbu. 


TIm  thofoachaew  with  which  U 
rlaaaaM,  wHheat  trrHatlnf  Um  hew  eh ; 
Ihe  leae  aa4  ▼ffor  which  H  Impart*  to 
the  vIOMaeh ;  ki  affwlWaff  eChrU , 
It*  eoeUaf,  re6efthlac,  operatioo  la 


